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ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 



ADVEETISEMENT. 



A new edition of ^ England under the Tudors and Stuarts/' 
having been called for, the text has been thoroughly revised, 
and divided into two volumes, for the convenience of those who 
are not required to study the history of both periods. 

This arrangement has afforded the opportunity for a consider- 
able enlargement of this portion of the work, to the extent of 
about fifty pages. 

The new matter consists of additional paragraphs, where the 
narrative appeared too barren, — more genealogical tables, and 
a new chapter " On the measiures adopted by the Church of 
Bome for the extirpation of Heresy," which will serve to throw 
more light upon the history of the reign of Elizabeth. 

An elaborate index has also been appended, to render these 

improvements complete. 

J. B. 

Kirhdale^ Liverpool, 

January, 1870. 
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ENGLAND UNDER THE TXJDORS. 



THE TITDOB SOTEBEIONS BEIGinBD ONE HTNDBEI) AJH} BIGHTES9 

TEABS, FBOH 1485 TO 1603. 

1. Henry YIL reigned 23| years; from 1485 to 1509. 

2. Henry VIII. „ 37| „ „ 1509 to 1547. 

3. Edward VI. „ 6^ „ „ 1547 to 1553. 

4. Mary „ 5| „ „ 1553 to 1558. 
6. Elizabeth „ 44| „ „ 1558 to 1603. 



CHAPTER 1.— THE BEIGN OE HENEY VII. 

Henry VII. reigned twenty-three years and eight months, from 22nd August, 
148^, to 2ist April, 1509. ^^rw at Pembroke Castle, 1456. -A/irrr/«/ Elizabeth 
of York, 1 8th January, i486. Z?ii?^ at Richmond, 2ist April, 1509. Buried 
in the chapel he had built for himself at Westminster. 

Sectioit 1.— PEEIOD DUEING WHICH HENETS EEIGN 
WAS DISTTJEBED BY EACTIOUS YOBJQSTS. 

1. Advantages under which Heniy began his reign. No 
English King ever ascended the throne under so many auspicious 
circumstances as Henry Tudor. He united in his own person, by 
the pledge he had given to marry !E3izabeth of York, the title of 
the two great ^Eimilias which had contended for the throne for so 
Biany years. The country was weary of war; the strength of the 
nobility was exhausted ; and the commons had not yet learned to 
asaert their rights without the guidance (tf the barons, whom they 
had regarded, during the Plantagenet period, as their natural 
leaders. Provisions were plenti^, wages high, and, consequently, 
a spirit of contentment generally prevailed. The discoveries of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese gave a new stimulus to commerce^ 
which had languished under the civil wars ; while the summoning 
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CHAP. I. 

of parliaments became regular; wise and salutary laws were 
enacted ; and the general policy of Europe was beginning to assume 
those aspects which form the chief features of the regular govern- 
ments of modem times. ^"^ 

2. The guiding principles of his government. The first of the 
Tudors thus found himself "the ruler of a rich and prosperous 
people, a poor and powerless aristocracy ; "t and though he had 
many qualities which fitted him for the position he had gained, 
especially an extraordinary prudence and foresight, and a wisdom 
which led him to exercise moderately the power which he might 
have made absolute, yet he possessed two forious passions, which 
often carried him beyond the limits of necessity, or the dictates of 
prudence. The first of these was — a hatred of the persons who had 
opposed him, that knew no limit hut their death; the second, an 
inordinate love of m^yney, however it might he obtained. " The 
untiring perseverance with which he combined both these passions 
in the merciless extortion of the remaining possessions of the 
Yorkists, and the eagerness with which he hunted them to the 
scaffold, is one of the great features of his reign." % To the first 
of these vices the chief disorders of England under his administrar 
tion are doubtless to be ascribed ; for had Henry laboured more 
heartily to be the impartial ruler of all his subiects, a nation weary 
of civil war would have more uniformly submitted to a ^vermnent 
which, though jealous and stem, maintained peace and justice. § 

3. Henry's Title to the Throne. At the very opening of his 
reign, Henry was perplexed by the various and jarring grounds on 
which his title to the crown rested. There were three on which 
he could, justly or unjustly, claim the throne : 

1. His marriage with Elizabeth. 

2. His descent from the House of Lancaster, 

3. The right of conquest 

The last was too odious to mention, and would have given the 
greatest umbrage to the nation : for even William the Norman 
had not dared to base his pretensions to the throne on his right 
as a conqueror. The second was equally untenable: for even 
allowing the superior title of the house of Lancaster, Henry was 
not the true heir of that family, he being descended from the 
Beauforts, the illegitimate offspring of John of Gaunt; who, 
although they had been legitimatized by act of parliament in the 
reign of Eichard II., were expressly excluded from any right of 
succession to the throne, because of their descent. % And, as 

* See Fronde L. cbap. 1. t White's Landmarks, 78. X Ibid, 79* 

§ Mackintoth, n., 09 ; also Knight's Popular History, II., si 1. Y Hume, III^ 898. 
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regarded the Jlrst title, it only gave the King securiiy in the erent 
of his haying issue by his marriage with Elizabeth. For the right 
was in her, not ih hun. This title, therefore, wa« disagreeable to 
Henry, although he knew that the claim of the princess would 
prove the firmest support of his throne. Eor this reason, he 
proceeded with cautious and measured steps, and he watched all 
the proceedings in parliament with the most scrupulous soHcitude. 
To weaken her claim would be to undermine his own interest ; to 
confirm it would encourage a suspicion that he was conscious of a 
defect in his title.* Accordingly, he assumed the royal dignity 
without mentioning his intended marriage ; when he was crowned, 
the heiress of York (who had in the meantime been removed from 
SherifT-Hutton Castle to the Tower), was not allowed to have any 
part in the ceremony ; and in the act of settlement which passed 
through parliament, no mention was made of Elizabeth and her 
heirs ; but it was enacted, that " the inheritance of the crown 
should be, rest, remain, and abide in the " King and '* the heirs 
of his body lawfully coming.'' Henry thus acknowledged a 
parliamentary title, l^e his ancestor Henry lY. ; but in the next 
year (1486) he procured a papal bull, which recited and confirmed 
all his titles, by descent, by marriage, by conquest, and by jparlia- 
mentary establishment,'^ 

4. His Enemies, and the Dangers which Threatened him. 
Although the Wars of the Boses had terminated, and the rival 
claims of the two houses had become amicably adjusted by the 
accession of Henry, and his marriage with Elizabeth (January 14th, 
1486), there still existed many conspicuous leaders of the House 
of York who were dissatisfied with the arrangements which had 
been effected. Before his death, Bichard IH. had named his 
nephew, John de la Pole, Earl of Lincoln, the son of his jo,,„ ^^ ^ 
sister, the Duchess of Suffolk^ to be his successor. Henry of°Lin<»tol 
treated his pretensions with contempt, but Lincoln was, 
nevertheless, a troublesome rival. Another prince, whom the King 
viewed with peculiar jealousy, was Edward Plantagenet, u^^i^ 
son of the late Duke of Clarence, whom Edward IV. had ^ef, eSToi 
created Earl of "Warwick. In dread of him as a rival, Eichard Warwick. 
had confined him in Sheriff-Hutton Castle, whence Henry removed 
him to the Tower. This \infortunate youth had been the victim 
of perpetual imprisonment from his childhood, and was now in his 
fifi^nth year. Personally, he was not, and never could be, 
dangerous to the new dynasty, for long confinement had destroyed 

*Liiigsrd«yMS7(Jb t Hnxne, III., 810. 
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his intellect: but his name became the party cry of Lambert 
Simnel's rebellion. 

But the most untiring and relentless of Henry's foes was 
KSSSTof Margaret, the Duchess of Burgundy, the widow of Charles 
BarRUHd,. tiie ^oid, and the sister of Edward IV. She was a 
princess, says Bacon, who had ^Hhe spirit of a man, and the 
malice of a woman ; " she lived in good state, in the Netherlands, 
having sovereign authority in the district which her husband had 
left her as a dower ; and she made it the chief end of her life to 
endeavour, as much as ever she could, to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the Tudor, and replace her own House of York on the 
throne. The first attempt which was made at her instigation 
was — 

6. Simners Rebellion, and Impersonation of the Earl of Warwick. 
The birth of a prince in 1488 urged the enemies of Henry to 
make this attempt. Soon after his coronation he had, like his 
predecessors, made a royal progress through the kingdom; and 
while he was keeping the festival of Easter at Lincoln, Lord 
i^,„., Lovell, and Humphrey and Thomas Stafford, suddenly 
bebeuiott escaped from their sanctuary at Colchester, and, gathering 
their followers, rapidly followed the King into Yorkshire, intend- 
ing to surprise him as he entered the city of York. But the 
rebels were immediately dispersed, and Lovell escaped to the 
court of the Dowager Duchess of Burgundy, where he remained 
till the outbreak of Simnel's rebellion. Lambert Sulford, or 
Simnel, was the son of an Oxford carpenter, and being a comely 
youth, not without dignity and grace, was trained by a subtle 
priest of Oxford, named Kichard Symmonds, to personate the 
Earl of Warwick. The project of setting up a candidate for the 
crown, under a false name and pretensions, was one which would 
occur to many in that age of revolutions, when in the midst of the 
almost general massacre of the royal family, it was not improbable 
that some of that house, then merely children, might have been 
withdrawn from the doom of their kindred by the attachment, or 
common humanity, of some of their adherents.* 

At first it was reported that the young Earl of Warwick had 
perished in the Tower ; and then Simnel was produced in Ireland, 
Dy his tutor, as the very earl so lately reported to have been 
murdered. Kildare, the Ix)rd Deputy of Ireland, welcomed him ) 
and he was proclaimed, in Dublin, by the title of Edward VI. 
How the Yor&ists could justify this proceeding it is impossible to 

* Xftoktkitotb, tl^ 7B. 
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toy ; for the Earl of Warwick had no pretension to the crown 
•during the lives of his uncle Edward's daughters. G^ie gt„nei 
li^ole dffiur, therefore, seems to have been got up for the ** ^»*«*' 
pntnary purpose c^ causing 6onfusion, and ascertaining the state 
•of foeling lunong the part^ns of YaA ; and Irdbnd was chosen, 
because the Yorkists had been a strong party in the island ever 
«inee the government of Eichard, Duke of York, in the reign of 
Henry VI. As soon as he heard of Kildare's proceedings, Henry 
-published a generiEil amnesty, without any restrictions or reserva- 
tions ; and he brought forth the real earl from the Tower, and 
paraded him through the streets of London, for public recognition. 
On suspicion of being concerned in the plot, the queen dowager 
was banished from court, and confined in Bermondsey Abbey. 
The insurgent party, however, continued to gather strength ; and 
John, Earl of Lincoln, though he had continued to attend Henry'^ 
councils during the early part of the insurrection, and had often 
conversed with the Earl of Warwick since Simnel's assumption of 
l^t nobleman's title, at last joined the impostor ; and with him 
were united Lord Lovell, and a body of Germans, under Martin 
Bworts, sent by the Duchess of Burgundy. With this accession 
of strength, Simnel, Lincoln, and others, landed near the pile of 
Foudry, in Fumess, Lancashire, where Sir Thomas Broughton 
joined them. But they received no further support, and when 
<liey met the royal army, at Stoke (June 16tti, 1487), they ^^^ g^t,. 
were easily defeated, their leaders slain, and Simnel and <»^8*o^«- 
the priest taken prisoners. The impostor was treated with con- 
temptudus compassion, and made a turnspit in the royal kitchen. 
•Thus ludicrously ended a revolt, absurd in its plan, unintelligible 
in some of its circumstances, and which was suffered to keep up a 
funt existence for a longer period than its vital powers seemed 
capable of preserving.* The insurrection taught the King this 
important lesson, — ^that it was not to his interest to wound the 
feelings of those who, while they supported him, were still 
Sfcttached, by their principles, to the House of York. He, there- 
fore, caused the Queen to be crowned, to silence the murmunr 
of these partisans; he brought her forward on all fbture 
Occasions of parade; ilnd to show a disposition still more 
gracious, he restored to liberty the Marquis of Dorset, whom 
he had imprisoned in the beginning of the rebellion, lest her 
Hhould resent i^e injuiy done to his mother, the queeh 
^dowager. 

• M aokintoth. U., 7ft. 
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6. Warbeck's Bebellion, and Impersonation of the Duke of TorL. 
For the next six years the throne of Henry was unmolestedy save 
by a slight insurrection in the north against the leyy of an 
imposition for the support of the war against [France.* Then in 
1493 occurred another attempt of the same general nature as 
SimneFs rebellion, though certainly very different from it in tone 
and temper. A pretender to the royal dignity appeared in Ireland, 
who asserted himself to be Eichard Di^e of xork, the younger - 
brother of Edward Y. He gave no information concerning the 
murder of his elder brother or of his own preseryation, and neither 
he nor his friends ever attempted to explain the cause of his total 
ignorance of the circumstances connected with the imprisonment 
of i^e princes in the Tower. The fact of his claiming the throne 
shows that the Yorkists believed Edward Y . to be dead ; but why 
they should believe this, and also believe that the Duke of York 
was alive, and yet be wholly imacquainted with every particular 
concemii^ the &te of the fom^prince, is altogether IminteUi- 
gible. The only explanation is, that the new Duke of York was 
an impostor ; but whether this was the &ct or not, will perhaps 
never be clearly known. He seems to have been first heard of at 
the court of the Duchess of Burgundy, who caused him to bo 
trained in the part she destined him to act, and after that sent 
wwbecvs ^^ to Portugal, whence he sailed to Ireland. The Earl 
i?B?i!?Si. of Kildare was more cautious this time, and Warbeck, 
djftFrMce. finding his welcome not so hearty as he expected, went 
over to France at the invitation of Charles VIII., with whom 
Henry was then at war, and to whom every pretender to the 
English crown was an instrument of the utmost consequence. 
But after the treaty of Estaples, the French King expelled the 
adventurer from his dominions, and he was received by the 
Duchess of Bummdy as her long lost nephew, and styled by her 
"The White Eose of England." For some time Henry was 
perplexed ; but he spared neither money nor pains to unravel the 
mystery ; and the Yorkists were equally active. They sent Sir-^ 
Bobert Clifibrd to ascertain whether the pretender was a true 
prince or not. He reported that he was ; but Henry's messengera 
said that he was one Perkin Warbeck, a native of Toumay, who • 
had formerly been servant to a Christian Jew in England, whom 
Edward lY. had adopted as his godson. The confession which 
Warbeck afterwards made, set forth that his father's name was- 

* Hume, in., 84S. 
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John Osbeck, comptroller of the town of Toumay.* The intrigues- 
which were carried on by both parties, in this mysterious aSair,. 
were most extraordinary : the spies employed by one party sold 
themselves to the other ; and by bribes Henry brought over Clifford 
to his services, so that by his information many English gentlemen 
were executed for corresponding with the impostor, ^e &te oT 
some of these was very mysterious, and especially that of Sir 
William Stanley, lord chamberlain, and brother to the Earl or 
Derby. Clifford charged him with the treason of abetting the 
rebels abroad by a treasonable correspondence with them ; he is 
said to have confessed the crime, and was executed 
Eebruary 15th, 1494. According to Bacon, whose bias is ef^sjr^wL 
generally in &vour of the King, the chief motives for this 
execution were : the services of Stanley, which were too high for 
reward ; his great power, which made Henry fear for his own 
safety in such dangerous times ; but especially the extensive estates- 
of Stanley, who was one of the richest men in England. 

These executions and confiscations struck terror into the 
Yorkists, and as Henry almost destroyed the trade of the Flemings,, 
by removing the mart for English wool from Antwerp to Calais,. 
Warbeck was compelled to quit the court of his reputed aunt.. 
Eor in 1496 Henry concluded the Great Treaty of commerce 
between England and the JN'etherlands, to \yhich, besides the 
commercial clauses,t there was appended a provision that Philip^, 
the Archduke of Austria, and Duke of Burgundy, should not 
permit the dowager duchess to aid or harbour the King's rebels, 
but should deprive her of her dominions if she acted in opposition 
to this engagement. Warbeck, therefore, sailed to Cork ; 



WRrbeck 



he had in the previous year made an unsuccessful descent driven tnm 
upon the coast of Kent, near Deal ; he now met with a |«^. * 
similar misfortune in Ireland. He therefore passed to ^ 
Scotland, where the King, James IV., received him with welcome,, 
and gave to him in marriage his near relation, the Lady Catherine 
Gordon, daughter of the Earl of Huntley. Twice did the Scots 
invade England in the pretender's behalf, but in vain ; and James 
and Henry becoming friendly after a time, Warbeck was obliged to 
leave Scotland. In the meantime a tax had been levied Th« mat 
in most of the English counties for the purpose of raising lebeuum, 

* See *' Docnmeuts Relfttinp; to Terkin Warbeck," by Sir Fred. Madden ; also Knight'». 
Popular Hist.. II., 2iti. Ford's piny of " Perkin Warbeck" will give the reader a yery 
cood idea of the romantic character of this adventurer. Ford's pbiys have receutly- 
Deen edited and republished by the Rev. Alex. Dyoe. 

t These olauflea wiU be found in chapter viL, paragraph, " English Trade witik 
Antwerp." 
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forces to repel the Scottish invasion ; but the Oomishmen, excited 
by one Flammock, an attorney, and Joseph^ a &rrier, ilew to arms, 
and refused to pay their money for an object which it was pre- 
tended did not concern them, but the natives of the northern 
^counties. At Wells, they were joined by Lord Audley, and under hie 
leadership they marched through SalisDury into Kent ; they turned 
towards London, and encamped on Blackhea/th, in sight of the 
capital. Here they were defeated by a strong royalist force under 
Lord Daubeny, the chamberlain, and the !Karl of Oxford (June 
24th, 1497). Warbeck, driven a^in from Cork after his departure 
wwebii ^^^™ Scotland, resolved upon trying his fortunes in 
^«jw4^ Cornwall. He landed at Whitsand bay, and proceeded 
to Bodmin, where he unfurled the standard of Richard IV. 
The Comishmen had not acquired wisdom by their recent defeat, 
and when Ferkin laid siege to Exeter it was at the head of more 
than 6,000 men. When, however, he was driven from this city, 
and his troops approached the royal army near Taunton, his heart 
j&iled him, and he fled to the sanctuary of Beaulieu Abbey 
(October 6th, 1497). His followers submitted next day, and 
received a general pardon from Henry himself at Exeter. The 
pretender's wife, who had been placed for shelter in the castle of 
St. Michael's Mount, was received into the Queen's household. 
Warbeck, after surrendering, at first experienced the same scorn- 
ful treatment which Simnel had received, and was allowed to walk 
about London, where he excited the wonder of the populace, and 
was the object of their vulgar sport. But having escaped to 
Richmond, he was brought back to London, and placed twice in 
the stocks, reading a confession of his imposture on both occasions 
(June 14th and 15th, 1499). He was then committed to the 
Tower. 

7. The difflcoltles connected with the histoiy of Perkin Warbeck. 
In reading the generally-received accounts of Perkin Warbeck's 
imposture, it must be remembered that our chief sources of 
infermation are the ex-parte statements of Henry VII. If PeAin 
was really an impostor in Henry's estimation, and, therefore, 
worthy only of contempt, it seems strange that he should hare 
taken such pains to unravel the mystery ; that he should have 
made a hasty peace with France, and inflicted the most serious 
injuiy upon the commerce of England, by removing the mart of 
English cloth from Antwerp, merely to drive the impostor out of 
Prance and Elandej^s. It is also incredible that, if the young 
man's origin and education were such as Henry stated them to be, 
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they should not have been known to the Archduke Philip, in 
whose dominions Toumay was situated ; and that Philip should 
have encountered the hostility of the English King, merely to 
encourage one of his own subjects in an imposture. The conduct 
of James IV. of Scotland, and the behaviour of Warbeck in 
•Scotland, are again incomprehensible. The abilities and acquire- 
ments of the adventurer must have been thoroughly tested at the 
Scottish court ; for James himself was a poet and a patron of 
letters, and had introduced the art of printing into his kingdom ; 
and Gawin Douglas and William Dunbar, £simous Scottish poets, 
were resident at his court. If, therefore, "Warbeck was the low- 
born youth that Henry represented him to be, without any 
education, he must have found himself ill at ease in such company. 
But the case was exactly otherwise. Por years, siurounded as he 
was by Henr/s spies, he sustained his part without betraying, by 
^ single act of self-consciousness, that he was a deceiver ; while 
the support which he received from all the princes who espoused 
his cause was open and continued, and the money and men with 
which they furnished him were placed entirely at lus sole disposal. 
Yet the contradictory evidence obtained by Henry's spies, and 
other reasons which have been incidentally mentioned already, will 
not allow us to yield an unqualified belief that Perkin Warbeck was 
£ichard, Duke of York, the son of Edward IV.* 

8. Execution of Warwick, the last of the Plantagenets. Between 
the capture of Simnel and the appearance of Warbeck, many 
Attempts had been made to liberate Warwick from prison, but, 
though aided on one occasion by Charles VIII., they had all &iled. 
A report was now spread that Warwick was not in the Tower^ 
and one Balph Wilibrd, encouraged by an Augustine wiifoM*. 
friar, put himself forward as the unfortunate earl, and *"!»■*»«•• 
endeavoured to raise the men of Kent. Such a foolish attempt 
was suppressed at the very outset ; the pretender was executed j 
the monk was allowed to retire to the continent; and it was 
generally believed that the whole business " was but the King's 
device," in order that he might entrap more of his enemies. That 
Henry did not scruple to employ these treacherous means of 
ruining his opponents is shown by the fact, that he now excited 
tVarbeck to inveigle Warwick into a scheme for their joint escape 
imd deliverance. The pretender won the favour of his keepers, 
who undertook to murder the governor, give up the keys to 
Warbeck, and conduct him and the Earl to a place of safety, and 

* Knight's Pop. Hist., II., c xiv. ; Lingard, V., appendix 0. 
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there proclaim him by the title of Eichard lY. Such was the plot 
which the law officers of the crown alleged the two prisoners 
entertained : but there are the strongest reasons for supposing 
that the two captives were encouraged to make some attempts for 
their liberation, and that the criminal portion of the plot was an 
inyention of Henry's officers, in order that the prisoners might be 
brought to trial and execution.* Whatever may have been 
Henry's motives in pardoning Warbeck for his treasons and 
rebellions, and now bringing him to the scaffold for attempting to 
effect his escape, we certainly know some of the reasons why the 
last of the Flantagenets was executed. Henry had been for some 
time engaged in a negociation for the marriage of his eldest son 
Arthur with Catherine, the In&nta of Spain. In the course of 
their correspondence, Ferdinand, King of Arragon and Castile, 

wrote to Henry in plain terms, and said " that he saw no 
wio{ ^ assurance of succession as long as the Earl of Warwick 

lived, and that he was loth to send his daughter to troubles 
and dangers."t The negociations, therefore, were protracted till 
Warwick's removal could be devised, and when this was secured,, 
the marriage was celebrated by proxy in Spain, about six months 
before the earl's execution. Such were ttie motives which led to 
the murder of the Plantagenet earl — such were the base interests 
to which he was sacrificed. Well might the Spanish princess, 
when she remembered the circumstances in aftertimes, exclaim,. 
"The divorce is a judgment of God, for that my former marriage 
was made in blood."$ Warbeck was executed at Tyburn (August 
23rd), and Warwick on Tower Hill (November 28th, 1499). 

Section II. HENEyS FOEEiaJST EELATIONS. 1500-1609. 
9. Change in European Politics Daring the Fifteenth Centniy.. 
oaiuMof The revolutions which took place during the fifteenth 
tiieehaoffa. century, entirely changed the face of the continent, and' 
introduced a new system of politics in Europe. These revolutions 
were the result of those progressive changes which had been pro- 
duced in the ideas and understanding of the nations of Europe, by 
the improvements and institutions of preceding ages; by the 
invention of paper and printing, of gunpowder, and the mariner's 
compass ; and latterly, by the spread of Greek literature and 
civilization consequent upon the fall of the Eastern Empire, and the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks. Owing to these causes 
ite Nature, letters and the arts were greatly extended; knowledge 
and civilization were revived ; the nations shook off the yoke of 
* See Mackintoeh, n., M. t Bacon's Hemy VU. % Uackintoth IL, 88. 
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barbarism, superstition, and fanaticism, which the revolutionB of 
the fifth centiuy had imposed upon them : and from the fifteenth 
century, the states of Europe began to acquire strength, and to 
assume the form which they have since maintained. &e vices of 
the feudal system were seen, and men, therefore, sought to correct 
them; governments were better organised; the doctrines and 
principles of Christianity were eagerly investigated and discussed, 
and the superstitions which had so long biirdened religion were 
exposed and destroyed ; while the power of Some, which had been 
supreme in Europe for centuries, was generally disregarded, and 
no longer feared. 

In the midst of these changes, a new system arose in Newpou. 
the political government of Europe. Before this period, ti£*'*" 
the European states were feeble, because they were isolated and 
detached. Each nation occupied itself with its own particular 
interests and quarrels, was little acquainted with other nations, 
and seldom had any influence on their destinies. The &ults and 
imperfections of the feudal system had crippled the power and 
energies of Europe ; sovereigns being continually at war with their 
factiouis and powerful vassals, were unable either to form plans of 
conquest, or to carry them into execution ; and their military opera- 
tions were prosecuted without imity or design, and were, therefore, 
generally fruitless in results. Hence, during the middle ages, there 
was no system of politics in Europe, and nations were hardly 
•conscious of each other's existence, imless they were neighbours; 

10. Origin of the Balance of Power, and of the Law of Nations. 
But a change came over these things. On the decay of feudalism, 
organised governments were established, and regular and permsr- 
nent armies were maintained; and sovereigns, freed from the 
turbulence of their barons, began to extend their political views, 
and to form projects of aggrandisement and conquest. 

The ancient states of Europe which still survived, formed The state*, 
amongst themselves closer relations than had hitherto ■y"**"** 
existed ; they became, as it were, one great political states-system, 
in which there were certain points affecting the common interest : 
€. ^., the Italian wars ; the affiiirs of religion afber the Beformation ; 
the necessity of opposing the advances of the Turks ; the commerce 
of the colonies, &c. The facility of communication which printing 
and the establishment of posts aflbrded, tended to strengthen this 
union ; and the Christian nations of Europe became a communiiy 
morally united, but politically divided. In this system there was 
^ predominance of monarchies, and republics were only tolerated. 
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Thi« produced two important consequences : the people werer 
prevented from taking an active part in public affairs, and govern- 
ment, therefore, became more and more concentrated in the hands 
of princes and their ministers; the cabinet policy which particularly 
characterises the European states-system thus arose. The prin-- 
which KSd ^ip^^ which held this system together were of various^ 
It together, kindjs. A law of nations was gradually developed, resting, 
not merely upon express treaties, but upon general tacit convention. 
It enjoined the observance of certain usages in peace, but more 
particidarly in war ; and though its maxims were often violated, 
its influence was very beneficial. A second support of the system 
was, the sacredness of a recognised legitimate possession — it resulted 
from the law of nations. A third support was the adoption and 
maintenance of a balance of power, i,e,, the attention paid by 
the different states to the preservation of their mutual independence, 
by preventing any particular state from rising to such a degree of 
power as should seem inconsistent with the general liberty. The 
maintenance of this principle led to the following consequences : 
the states of the second or third order became more important ; a 
general feeling of respect for independence was established, as well 
as a system of politics of a higher order than that arising from 
individual gratification. A fourth support of the states-system was 
the establishment of maritime states, by which land forces were 
prevented from alone deciding everything. And a ffih was the 
custom of princes marrying none but the daughters of princes,, 
by which the ruling families of Europe became closely connected ; 
and the control which they thus obtained over the politics of 
Eturope proved an important bond of union, when all other ties 
seemed nearly dissolvea.* The first state against which the principle 
of the balance of power was directed was France, and after that, 
Austria. Both Henry YII. and his son, as members of this new 
confederacy, took a prominent part in continental politics .f 

11. The War concerning the Duchy of Brittany. There were 
two great states-systems in Europe: the northern, comprising 
Russia, Sweden, Poland, and Denmark ; and the southern, to which 
England and the remaining states belonged. This latter was con- 
siderably disturbed by the extinction of the male descendants of tha 
Bjjymdy^ reigning house of Burgundy and Brittany. Charles the 
viance. Bold, the last Duke of Burgundy, had sought to increase 
his territories by the conquest of Switzerland and Lorraine ; but 
he was defeated and slain before the walls of Nanci (Jan. 5th, 1477)^ 

* Heeren's European States-System, 0-10. f Koch's Bevolutions, Period TI. 
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and his rich and exteneive provinces, which were inferior to few 
monarchies in Europe, fell to his daughter Mary. Louis XI., in 
order to add these fie& to the crown, sought the hand of the 
Burgundian heiress for his son Charles YIIL But the impolitic 
rapacity with which he seized Burgundy and part of Picardy, as 
fi^ which had lapsed to the crown through the want of an heir, 
offended the princess and her people, and she married Maximilian, 
Archduke of Austria and Kmg of the Bomans, the son of the 
Emperor Prederick III., by which the Netherlands fell under the 
dominion of the empire. The princess, however, was accidentally 
killed soon after ; her in&nt daughter, Margaret, was espoused to 
the Dauphin; and the provinces which Louis had seized were 
ceded to the crown as her dowiy. France thus became a great and 
powerful state ; all the ancient nefdoms except Brittany were united 
to the crown; the English had been expelled from all their 
conquests except Calais ; the royal authoriiy had been raised to 
such a height as enabled the prince to maintain law and crder ; a 
considerable military force was kept up, and the finances were able to 
support it. All these advantages had been secured by the craft and 
policy of Louis XI., who, dying when his son was but young, left 
the regency in the hands of his daughter Anne (called the Lady of 
Beaujeu, because she had married Peter, Lord of Beaujeu), a 
woman whose spirit and capacity were sufRcient to maintain the 
authority and supremacy which her brother had established. It 
was she who now formed the project of annexing Brittany to the 
crown. 

Anne, the elder daughter of Francis, Duke of Brittany, was the 
heiress of that duchy, and her hand and patrimony were sought by 
many suitors ; by the Archduke Maximilian ; the Duke of Orleans, 
the presumptive heir to the French crown, who was opposed to 
the regency of the Lady of Beaujeu ; and others. Each of these 
suitors had a dangerous rival in Charles YIIL, King of France, 
who, though he was prevented firom marrying Anne by his previous 
contract with the daughter of Maximilian, was yet determined, 
(that is, his sister was) to seize upon the duchy on the death of the 
duke. Orleans having escaped to Brittany, aflser an imsuccessful 
revolt against the regent, war was declared, and both Charles luid 
Francis sought the aid of Henry, who on this pretext procured 
large and fii^uent grants from his parliament. For many ^^^^^rr ^ 
years before his accession, Henry had been protected in the Fnn^ 
Breton court, and when, through the intrigues of Bichard III., ha. 
was expelled from the dui^hy, he had found a safe asylum in Franee^ 
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heoee be wMeqaflllfiDdeUed to both parties. But the sympathies 
<xf bis sabjeets were in £iToiir of Bnttanj, and man j of them, seeing 
that be would nerer send the aid which had been granted by 
parliainenty passed over in bands to help the Bretons as private 
Tolunteers. Tbe progress of French conquest was soon arrested 
by the aUianee oi Heory, Maximilian, and Ferdinand of Spain, 
eadi of whom, by working on the Ibars of Cbarles, sought to 
promote his own interests. Maximilian hoped to obtain Brittany 
sad the duchess (the duke being now dead) ; Ferdinand thought to 
procure Bousillon ; while Henry tried to extort from Anne repay- 
ment of his expenses (for he had sent to her aid 6,000 archers), 
And from Charles a present in reward of his fi>rbearance. The 
French King outwitted all his opponents by marrying the dudiess, 
though she had in the meantime been united to Maximilian by 

Eoxy, and by thus annexing Brittany to the royal domains. This 
1 to a renewal of the war, during which Henry made a tardy 
-effort to restore the balance of power by invading France, and 
laying siege to Boulogne, 1492. The position of a&irs in Europe 
was most &vourable to his enterprise; Maximilian courted his 
alliance ; while Charles was engrossed W his designs against Naples. 
But war was not Henry's otject ; he agreed to the trealy of 
Estaples, impelled thereto by the appearance of Ferkin Warbeck, 
and obtained from the French king £149,000 on condition of his 
return to England (November, 1492). 

12. The French Invasion of Naples. The conclusion of this 
•condHton trcatv gave Charles leisure to turn his attention to Italy, 
titMif. which at that period was the general mark of conquest, and 
therefore the central point of European politics. It was now in the 
Augustan age of arts and knowledge, and for more than a century 
had formed a world by itself in poHtics and refinement. The chi^ 
members of its states-system were, the duchy of Milan and the re- 
public of Venice in the north ; the republic of Florence and the 
States of the Church in the centre ; and the kingdom of Naples in 
the south. Milan, which comprehended Parma, Placentia, and 
Genoa, was in the hands of the family of Sforza, who held the duchy 
under the Emperor ; Florence had been for a century under the 
dominion of the Medici ; and Naples was subject to a collateral 
branch of the house of Arragon, without, however, the appendage 
of Sicily, which was attached to Arragon itself. Charles YIU. 
claimed the rights of this collateral branch, the second house of 
Anjou. Those rights, founded on the adoption of Louis I. of Anjou 
•(the great-grandfiEtther of Margaret of Anjou, Queen of Henry Vl.) 
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eUaSK ^y Joan I., Queen of Naples, had never been acknowledged 
Napiei. by the people, or confirmed by possession. Tor one 
hundred and ten years the dukes of Anjou, (Louis I., Louis 11.^. 
Louis III, and Eene,) had made frequent but unsuccessful attempts 
to mount the throne ; at last the brother and daughter of Eene^. 
Charles of Maine and Margaret of Anjou, either ceded or sold 
those rights to Louis XI., whose son Charles, as soon as he became 
of age, determined on asserting them. 

In August, 1494, he entered Italy and easily subdued Naples.. 
Ferdinand II., the King, fled to Ischia, and both Eome and 
Florence opened their gates to the conqueror. But during the 
progress of his expedition, negotiations were set on foot for the 
formation of a league, whose object should be the expulsion of the 
foreigners from Italy. Venice was the moving power of this 
alliance; the Pope, and even Ludovico Sforza, the usurper of 
Milan, who had invited the French into the peninsula, and had 
facilitated their conquest by opening the fortresses of Genoa to 
them, joined it. Ferdinand of Spain, Maximilian the Emperor^ 
and Henry VII., were well inclined to it, and overtures were 
made also to the Turks, the hereditary foes of Christendom^ 
The result was, that Charles was obliged to evacuate Naples and 
fight his way home ; and Ferdinand II. was restored to his throne 
(1495).* This attempt, unsuccessful as it proved, was not without 
its consequences to Europe. Italy became a fair mark for plans 
of conquest ; a spirit of intrigue was raised, and more efficient 
than all, men's passions were awakened, for Charles VIII. was 
bent on vengeanc-e. He did not, however, live to exact that 
vengeance, as he died suddenly (August, 1498). 

13. Henry's Negociations with Spain. Spain had now reached 
the highest point in her fortunes, and could boast of brighter 
prospects than any other country in Europe. The union of 
Arragon, with its dependencies — Sicily and Sardinia — to Castile, 
by the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella (1469), rendered the 
united monarchy a formidable state, because both those princes 
possessed great capacity, and employed their time in enterprises 
the most advantageous to their combined dominions. The con- 
quest of Granada from the Moors was undertaken, and the 
Christian authority established in every province of the peninsula ; 
while the discovery of a new world seemed to open boimdless 
hopes of splendour, wealth, and honour. Henry Vll. had always 
cultivated with particular solicitude the alliance of Ferdinand j 

* Heoreu, 17-18} Slsmondi'^ Italian BepubllcSi 983-289. 
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aijd there was indeed a remarkable similarity of character between 
them. Both were full of craft, intrigue, and design ; and though 
there was, in consequence, only a slender foundation for confidence 
aijd amity when their interests interfered, there never occurred aa 
occasion which excited their mutual jealousy. 

In 1501 (Nov. 12th) their friendship was cemented, by Mwru«of 
the completion of the marriage between Arthur, Prince irfAnaJSa, 
of "Wales, sixteen years of age, and Catherine, the fourth daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, eighteen years of age. On the death of 
Arthur, only a few months after, Henry, to retain the dowry 
(200,000 crowns) and the aDiance, obliged his second son, Henry, 
to contract marriage with the widowed princess. The young 
prince was only twelve years of age, and he made all the opposition 
he could to the match ; but the King persisted, the Pope granted 
p, dispensation, as the parties were within the prohibited degrees, 
and the contract was made (1502). 

In the same year another marriage was celebrated, which Marriage of 
was in the* next age equally productive of great events. daiS^tJr 
This was the union of Margaret, Henry's eldest daughter, ^^^'^^^ 
with James IV., of Scotland. In the following year Elizabeth, the 
Queen, died, and two years afterwards (1505) Isabella, of Castile, 
^ese events led to a renewal of Henry's negotiations with Spain, 
in the midst of which he terminated his reign. 

14. Transactions with Philip, Archduke of Austria. The death 
of Queen Isabelk considerably aflfected the position of Ferdinand. 
The kingdom of Castile, which belonged to that princess, fell into 
the possession of her daughter Joan, whose husband, Philip, 
Archduke of Austria, and the son of Maximilian, at once assumed 
the title of King of Castile. Ferdinand did all he could to prevent 
the separation of the two monarchies ; but he had made himself very 
unpopular by his exactions and impositions, and the states of Castile 
showed evident resolutions of preferring the title of PhiKp and Joan, 
In order to take advantage of these favourable dispositions, the 
Archduke PhiHp and his wife embarked in the Netherlands for 
Spain (1506); but they were driven by stress of weather into 
Weymouth harbour. When Henry heard of it, he invited them 
to Windsor, where he detained them for three months, and he 
did not allow them to depart till they had caused to be given up to 
him Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, nephew to Edward lY., 
and younger brother of John, Earl of Lincoln, slain at the battle 
of Stoke. Some years before this, Suffolk had committed man- 
slaughter, but was pardoned by the King, yet under such 
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drcninstances that he considered the pardon an affront, and 
escaped to Flanders. At the marriage of Prince Arthur he 
returned, got into deht, and again eloped to evade his creditors ; 
and after many adventures in Germany and France repaired to 
Flanders, where he was now living under the protection of the 
Archduke Phihp. When the latter was compelled by Henry to 
give him up, the Xing promised to spare the earl's life. Suffolk 
accordingly came to England, on the understanding that he would 
receive the royal pardon; but he was conmiitted to the Tower, 
and Henry kept his promise to Philip by leaving an injunction to 
his son to bring the earl to execution as soon as he should succeed 
to the throne. 

The King survived these transactions two years, during which 
he persevered in his inirigues on the continent. On the death 
of his wife he sought alliances with several princesses, all of them 
wealthy, whom he relinquished one after another as he heard of 
still wealthier ladies. It was thus that he gave up negotiations 
for Margaret, Duchess of Savoy, and the sister of Philip, in order 
that he might obtain the hand of Joan, Queen of Castile, whose 
husband died in 1506. Although Joan was a lunatic, he was 
not thereby discouraged, and it was to engage more securely the 
aid and sanction of Ferdinand, her guardian, that Henry delayed 
the marriage of Catherine and his son Henry, and detained 
the princess in England. Whilst actively engaged in these 
negotiations, the King died of a consumption, at the palace of 
Eichmond, April 22nd, 1609. 

The rapacious exactions of this reign, and the iniquitous conduct 
of Empson and Dudley, will be found fully detaiLed and described 
in the chapter on the Constitution and PoHtics of this period. 
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CHAPTER II. THE BEIGN OF HENET YHI. 

Henry VIII. reigned thirty-seven years and nine months, from 22nd April, 
1509, to 28th January, 1547. Bom 28th June, 1491. Married {i) Catherine 
of Arragon, June, 1509; (2) Anne Boleyn, January, 1533; (3) Jane Seymour, 
May, 1536; (4) Anne of Cleves, January, 1540; (5) Catherine Howard, 
August, 1540; (6) Catherine Parr, July, 1543. Died in the Palace at 
Westminster, 28th January, 1547. Buried in Henty the Seventh's Chapel. 

Sbctiof 1.— EROM the ACCESSION OF HENRY TO THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF WOLSEY IN POWER. 

1509-1518. 

I. THE ITALIAN WARS WHICH AROSE OUT OF THE 

LEAGUE OF CAMBRAY. 

1. Before the Wars began. Long before his death, Henry VII. 
had lost the affections of his subjects, and the accession of his son 
was hailed as the commencement of a new era. Every monarch 
since the deposition of Richard II. had been considered a usurper 
by a portion of the people, but Henry united in himself E«riy 
the titles of York and Lancaster, and thus had an Sf^J^Siw 
undisputed title to the throne. In every respect his »<»'«'e'p»- 
character was the exact reverse of his father's. He had been well 
educated, and having been prevented from taking any part in 

Eublic business, had contracted in his retirement a taste for 
terature and the arts; his people gave him credit for more 
virtues than he really possessed, while the vices, which in after 
times made him universally detested, were not yet sufficiently 
developed to excite alarm or attract attention. 

His first measures after his accession were directed by the advice of 
his grandmother, the venerable Countess of Richmond. His marriage 
with Catherine was completed; the least obnoxious of 
his father's ministers were retained, afid Empson and Em*won°°«nd 
Dudley, in order to gratify the popular vengeance, were *^* 
brought to trial, and executed : not because they had plundered 
the people by their extortion and rapacity, but because they had, 
it was said, formed an absurd conspiracy to deprive the King of 
his succession to the throne. This statement was false ; indeed 
it was too ridiculous to be true : but English law had no delicacies 
in those days, and it was a constant custom for the courts of justice 
to convict all persons prosecuted by the crown, without any regard 
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to the evidence brought against them. The two ministers were 
condemned by an act of attainder, after having been convicted by 
the regular courts, and were beheaded on Tower Hill, August 18th, 
1510. At the same time many of their agents, called " promoters,'' 
-^ere punished, and in some places torn to pieces by the people. 
The King and his council held out hopes of restitution to those 
who had suffered by the extortions of these men ; but so many 
applied that the council withdrew from their purpose, and Henry 
expended the immense wealth his father had acquired, in pleasures 
and amusements, in balls, revels, devices, pageants, tiltings and 
tournaments, which engrossed the attention of the court tor the 
next two years. 

HeniVs courtiers were politic enough to allow him to carry off 
most of the prizes in these games, by which his vanity was 
inflamed ; and he longed to eogage in real warfare, the prowess 
which his flatterers told him he displayed in these military pastimes. 
The position of affairs in Europe soon afforded him the opportunity 
of gratifying his wishes. 

2. The events which led to the League of Cambray. Louis 
Xll., who succeeded Charles VIII. in the throne of France, was 
resolved to follow up and extend the scheme of his predecessor 
in the conquest of Italy. Beside the old claim of Naples which 
attached to his throne, he brought a new one of his own upon 
Milan, which he derived from his grandmother, Yalentina, a 
daughter of the house of Yisconti, He promised a share of the 
. booty to Venice and the Pope (Alexander VI.), and the 

ggturt**' conquest thus made easy, was accomplished while the 

victims of it were yet in treaty for foreign assistance. 
Milan was captured (1499), the usurper, Ladovico Sforza, dying 
in prison in the following year. 

Cremona, and some other places, became the portion of Venice : 
the Eomagna was allotted to Alexander, who purposed bestowing 
it upon his son Caesar Borgia. This conquest of Milan would 
have led to an immediate attack upon Naples, had it not been 
necessary to have some previous communications with Spain. 

Ferdinand the CathoUc was the kinsman of Frederick, 
goSjS of Ejng of Naples ; but while he formed an alliance with 

him, and sent his best general, Gonzalvo di Cordova, with 
a considerable force to the aid of Frederick, he proposed to Louis 
that they should divide the country between them; that the 
Spaniards should enter on the south to defend it, and the French 
on the north to subdue it ; and that on meeting, instead of giving 
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Ibattle, they should diake hands aBd partition the kingdom. 
^Pxia was the basis of the treaty of Grenada (1500), which waS: 
l)asely executed in the following year, 1501. But angry disputes^ 
followed by a war between the two, immediately arose; each 

J)rince would fain have taken the whole country to himself; and 
he end was, that the Trench were driven out of Naples. They 
retained Milam; and thus i?wo foreign powers acquired a firm 
iboting in Italy : the Prench in Milan ; tne Spaniards in Naples. 
Wlule Italy was thus the common prey of political intrigues, 
its relations became more than ever complicated by the election of 
. n new Pope. Alexander YII. died in 1503 ; Julius IL bought the 
Tacant chair, and grasped with a bold and practised hand the reins 
-of European politics, which for ten years he guided at will. His 
£rst project was to annex to the papal see the dominions of CsBsar 
Borgia ; which embraced the Bomagna, Bologna, and Eerrara, and 
which had partly been appropriated by Venice : his next, to form 
the celebrated League of Cambray (Dec. 10th, 1508), for Leairneof 
the purpose of humbling the pride of Yenice. The con- cambray. 
federates were MaximOian, Louis, Ferdinand, Henry, the Pope, 
■and others ; and their arms had almost annihilated Venetian 
power when the Pope changed his politics, and with the Swiss^ 
the Venetians, the Emperor, and the Kings of England and Spain, 
formed a new alliance, in order to expel the French out of Italy. 

3. The Holy League. This new confederacy was called " The 
Holy League," and it had for its ostensible object the extinction 

• of schism, and the defence of idie Boman church. For as soon as ' 
the Pope had declared war against him, Louis had invaded the 
^Icclesiastical States, and summoned a general coimcil to meet at 
tisa, " for the reformation of the church, both in its head and its 
members." The result of this new league was, that the French 
-Were speedily deprived of Milan, and driven beyond the Alps j 
while Ferdiimnd, aided by a body of English troops, overran the 
kingdom of Navarre, which was in alHance vdth France, and 

• Annexed it to the crown of Spain. England derived Narure 
neither glory nor advantage from these events. SpJi" 

Under the influence of his fether-in-law, Henry had despatched 
.an army to the south of France under the Marquis of Dorset, for 
the purpose of reconquering the old duchy ctf Guienne. But 
Ferdinand had other views, and when the English landed EnjcUsh 
in Guipuscoa, instead of marching at once into France, fftSe"*^' • 
the Spanish King proposed the invasion of Navarre. The ^y«*»e«»« 
^English commander refused to accede to this proposal, and 
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remained inactive at Fuenterabia : but his inaction was of con- 
siderable service to Ferdinand, for while the latter overran 
Navarre, the French were prevented from succouring their allies 
bv the presence of the English army. Afber securing his conquest, 
[Ferdinand still refused tomvade France, and the English returned 
home in disgrace. 

The English fleet was not more fortunate than the army. Sir 
Edward Howard, the lord admiral, one of the gallant sons of the 
Earl of Surrey, while cruising along the coast of Bretagne, fell in 
with the French fleet off Brest, and though the French admiral's 
ship, with 900 men, was blown up, the English lost in the same 
^^ manner their largest vessel, the " Begent," with 700 men 
SffijKH?. (1512). Next year, Howard, blockfiuiing Brest, entered 
the harbour, with a few galleys, for the purpose of cutting 
out the enemy's fleet, but he was defeated and slam, and the French 
fleet rode triumphant in the channel, and insulted the English coasts. 
4. The Battle of Spurs. A month before these Last events 
(FebruaiT, 1513), Pope JuHus, who had been the soul of the 
league, died, and his successor, Leo X., or the Magnificent, was 
opposed to the war. The Venetians had joined the French through 
jealousy of the Emperor, while Ferdinand desired peace that he 
might have leisure to establish his authority in the newly conquered 
kingdom of Navarre. Henry and Maximilian therefore carried on 
the war alone, and the former was all the more eager to continue it, 
that he might wipe away the disgrace which had hitherto attached 
Bemarkabis ^ ^^ anus. The EngUsh cabinet, we are told by Lord 
JhJ*EMiulh Herbert, was divided by a diversity of opinions concerning 
oabinf r. ^i^Q fitness of the time for an attack on France ; and the 
discussion which took place is remarkable as being " probably the 
earliest debate in an English council on the ofb discussed question, 
whether G-reat Britain should aim at continental dominion, or 
confine her ambition to maritime greatness and colonial empire."* 
" I£ we must enlarge ourselves," said those who objected to an in- 
vasion of France, " let it be by the road which Providence seems to 
have appointed for us — ^by sea." " The Indies are discovered ; let 
us bend our endeavours thitherward, and if the Spaniard and Por- 
tuguese suffer us not to join them, there will be yet region enough 
for all to enjoy ."t Tempted, however, by the entreaties of his 
allies, who flattered his prowess, and deluded him with promises of 
a brilliant career, Henry landed at Calais with a large army (June, 

• Maokintosh, II, 0. t Ibid. 
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1513),* where he loitered his time in carousals and entertainments 
till August, when he proceeded to Terouenne, which Lord Herbert 
and the Earl of Shrewsbury were besieging. He was here joined 
by the Emperor at the head of a body of horse, and it was soon 
after their arrival that the famous Battle of Spurs occurred between 
Plangy and Terouenne, in which 10,000 French cavalry were chased 
four miles by a few German and English troops (August 22nd9. 
1513). In the following month Toumay was taKen and destroyed, 
after which Henry, satisfied with his military exploits, returned to- 
England (October). 

5. The Battle of Flodden Field. During these events James 
IV. of Scotland, Henry's brother-in-law, brooding over many causes 
of discontent, renewed in 1512, the ancient alliance with France,, 
and sent aid to Louis. At the same time the Scots invaded 
England with one of the most numerous armies they had ever- 
raised. James passed the Tweed at its confluence with the TiU, and 
after reducing the castles of Norham, Wark, Etal, and Ford, en- 
camped on the hill of Flodden, the last of the Cheviots, which 
borders on the Vale of Tweed. When the Scots crossed the border, 
the Earl of Surrey lay at Pontefract. He at once summoned the- 
gentlemen of the northern counties to meet him at Newcastle- 
He then hastened to Alnwick, and thence sent two messages to the 
King of Scots, the first offering battle on the following Friday, 
the other containing a defiance from his son. Lord Thomas Howard, 
whom James accused of having murdered Andrew Barton, a 
Scottish pirate.t 

On the same day (September 6th), that James encamped on the 
hill of Flodden, Surrey mustered his forces in Glendale, amounting 
to 26,000 men. From Bolton he advanced to Wooler-haugh, within 
five miles of the enemy ; but on perceiving the strength of their 
position, he crossed the Till, and advancing along the right bank 
till evening, re-crossed the river at Twissel Bridge, and next morn- 
ing approached the rear of the Scottish army. On this the Scots 
set fire to their huts, and in the concealment of the smoke took up 
their position to the north, on the hill of Brankstone. The battle 

* Before his departure, Henry left orders for the immediate execution of the unfor- 
tunate Earl of Suffolk, on the ground of an alleged traitorous correspondence between 
him and his brother Richard de la Pole, who had accepted a high command in the 
Trench army, and assumed the royal claims of his house. His title and estates were 
oonferred on Charles Brandon, Viscount Lisle, one of Henry's fayourites. 

t In 1470. aship be1ongingtoBarton*sfather had been plundered byaPortugnesefleet, 
and in retaliation James had granted Andrew and his two brothers, in 1606. letters of 
reprisal against the Portuguese. But the adventurers transgressed the limits of their 
authority ; and being declared pirates by Henry, Lord Howard and his brother captured 
two of their vessels in the Downs, and Andrew was slain in the action. 
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began between four and five on the afternoon of Friday (September 
9t£, 1613), and was decided in less tban an hour. It consisted of 
several distinct actions, owing to the disposition of the opposing 
forces. That portion of the right wing of the English vanguara 
under Sir Edmund Howard was defeated by the opposite body of 
the Scots under Lord Home, and only saved from complete des- 
truction by the appearance of a band of outlaws under Heron of 
Pord, and the English reserve under Lord Dacre; while the 
remainder of the English right did not overcome the rest of the 
Scottish left under the Earls of Huntley, Errol, and Crawford, 
without an obstinate and bloody contest, in which the last two earls 
were slain. The Earl of Surrey in the centre was attacked by the 
Scottish centre, and was almost defeated when his left wing, con- 
sisting of Lancashire and Cheshire bowmen, under Sir Edwara 
Stanley, came to his relief, after having overthrown the Scottish 
right under the Earls of Lennox and Argyle. Stanley drove hi* 
opponents over the hill, and then wheeling to the right fell upon the 
rear of the enemy's centre. In a few minutes the Scottish King, 
who had fought gallantly on foot, was slain by an unknown hand^ 
and fell about a spear's length from the feet of Surrey, and with 
him fell the greatest part of his nobility. The body of James was 
conveyed by Lord Dacre to Berwick, whence it was conveyed to 
London and interred in the monastery of Shene. The Scots would 
not beheve that their great king was slain in the battle, but said ho 
had been murdered by traitors during the pursuit, or had gone on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 

In reward for this great achievement, Henry restored to the 
Earl of Surrey the title of Duke of Norfolk, which his &ther had 
forfeited, by %hting on the side of Bichard in the battle of 
Bosworth field.* 

6. Circumstances which broke up the Holy League. After the 
fall of Toumay, the coalition against France was dissolved, chiefly 
through the artifices and diplomacy of Louis. By appealing to 
the individual interests of the confederates, and infusing into their 
minds suspicions of each other's sincerity, he detached them one by 
one from the league. It has been already said that Leo X. was 
^opposed to the league, that Ferdinand of Spain considered the 
permanent possession of Navarre paramount to all other consider* 
Emciand ations of the war, and that Henry had only Maximilian for 
JiThS?*^^ an active ally. The latter, however, now became reconciled 
^*"' to France. During the detention of the Archduke Philip 

* LingardfYL, 16-25. 
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in England, Henry YII. had made him promise to give his son 
CJharles in marriage to the princess Mary, Henr/s youngest 
daughter. Henry VIII., before he left Flanders, demanded that 
this engagement should be renewed. Maximilian now agreed that 
liis grandson should wed Mary, at Calais, before the end of seven 
months. But shortly afterwards the French King offered to 
Charles his own daughter Benee, with the duchy of Milan as a 
dowry, and the bait was too tempting for the Emperor to revise. 

The death of his wife, Anne of Brittany, the widow of Charles 
VIII., enabled Louis to take advantage of the effect which this 
treachery of his ally produced upon Henry. He proposed to 
marry Mary himself, and although he was fifty-three years of age, 
/»nd she was only sixteen, and deeply in love with Charles Brandon, 
-Duke of Suffolk, the most accomplished of the English courtiers, 
.a»nd Henry's chief favourite, the proposal was accepted by the 
King, and the marriage was solemnized by proxy, both at 
• Greenwich and Paris, and afterwards completed at Abbeville 
(Sept. and Oct., 1614). The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Anne 
Boleyn, and others, accompanied the princess to France, but 
"within three months the amorous old King died. Francis, Count 
•of Angouleme, ascended the French throne, and in the following 
31arch (1516) Mary secretly married Brandon, without first Marriage 
asking that permission from the King which the law, HeSSS* 
enacted in Henry the Sixth's reign, declared necessary to ^'■**'' 
make the marriage of a princess of the blood with a subject, lawful. 
Henry, however, was easily reconciled to the match, through the 
:good offices of Wolsey, who had now become the King's chief 
adviser ; and he caused the marriage to be publidy celebrated in 
his presence at Q-reenwich. Francis, who had encouraged Mary 
ijo the private marriage for purposes of his own, also interceded foT 
her and her lover ; he renewed all the engagements which Loids 
Bad made with Henry, and the two Kings flattered themselves 
that they had made a perpetual alliance between the two countries 
they governed. Circumstances soon occurred which showed how 
touch they deluded themselves. 

7. Affairs in Scotland after the Battle of Flodden Field. Aftet 
the destruction of its King and nobility in the field of Flodden^ 
Scotland presented for some time a melancholy scene of confusion 
tad terror ; and border warfare was carried on with all the ftiry 
and devastation of former times. In conformity with the will of 
her husband, Queen Margaret had assumed the regency, as thd 
igoardian of her infant son James Y.; but her relationship to 
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Henry did not restrain that monarch's hostility, and she early dis- 
pleased both her brother and the Scottish nation, by marrying the 
young Earl of Angus, the head of the powerful house of Douglas. 

The partisans of France at once sent over a deputation 
wn^ to Louis, inviting John, Duke of Albany, to assume the 

regency. He was the son of that Duke of Albany whom 
James III. had banished, and was altogether a foreigner, having 
all his estates in France. This proceeding naturally alarmed the 
English monarch, and it was one of the chief articles in the treaty 
of alliance which Louis made with Henry when he married the 
princess Mary, and which his successor Francis renewed and 
confirmed, that Albany should not be permitted to leave France 
to accept the regency offered to him. When, therefore, the duka 
proceeded to Scotland, and assumed the supreme authority, and 
then compelled the Queen to give up her two sons to his custody,, 
the "perpetual alliance" so vainly boasted of, was completely 
broken, and Henry began to be jealous of his "good brother" the 
King of France. 

8. Termination of the Italian wars 'which resulted from the 
League of Gambray. Francis, whose youth and accomplishments 
made him the idol of his people, had already formed the most 
gigantic projects of conquest and aggrandisement. Having; 
^ endeavoured to pacify Henry by apologies and promises^ 

in^ie! ' he crossed the Alps with an immense army, and by the 

splendid victory of Marignano (Oct. 13th, 1516), and the re- 
duction of Milan, restored the ascendancy of the French power in 
Italy. The Italian states were filled with consternation ; the Pope 
solicited the aid of Henry, and to secure the mediation of Wolsey,. 
named him Cardinal Priest of St. Cicely beyond the Tiber. Nor 
was the Emperor indifferent to the victorious advance of the 
French ; he sought and obtained large subsidies from England,, 
and when these were exhausted, endeavoured to obtain further aid* 
by promising to invest Henry v^ith the duchy of Milan, and to 
resign the imperial dignity in his favour. This dazzling and 
romantic proposal would have been eagerly accepted by the vain 
monarch but for the interference of his council, and the keen good 
sense of Dr. Tunstall, afterwards Bishop of Durham, one of the* 
ambassadors whom Henry sent to negotiate the affair at the 
imperial court. Tunstall was soon convinced that the proposal 
was a snare, and as it was Henry's general custom, when he once 
turned from a line of policy, to run for a time in a directly contrary 
direction, he gave up his projected alliance with the Pope and 
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the Emperor, and entered into one, offensive and defensive, with 
Francis, who had renounced his union with Scotland, and obliged 
Albany to return home (October, 1518). To cement the union 
between England and France, the Dauphin, an infant hi. aniaaoe 
just bom, was affianced to Mary, the daughter of Henry, ^'^^ **"*^- 
a child not four years old ; Toumay with its dependencies was 
restored to Erance, on the payment of a ransom, and a pension 
was awarded to Wolsey in fieu of the revenues of that see which 
he thus lost, and which had been conferred upon him by Henry 
.after its capture. 

Two years before this, Francis had made his peace with all the 
•continental powers (1516), and the whole of Christendom being 
threatened in the year 1517 by Solyman the Magnificent, Sultan 
of Turkey, who had conquered Egypt and Syria, Pope JJeo X. 
proclaimed a general truce for five years, and bound all oenenatmoe 
the belligerents in a confederacy for their common p«*»»^«** 
defence, and the protection of the church against the infidels. 

Thus after ten years of war and negotiation, of bloodshed and 
perfidy, were aU the powers re-estabhshed in the same situation in 
which they stood before the League of Cambray, with the exception 
of the kingdom of Navarre, which remained annexed to the territory 
of Spain.* 

These Italian wars were the first events in which all the Bwuit. or 
nations of Europe were engaged since the Crusades. The ***• ^"^ 
civil wars of England had ceased ; the great feudatories of France 
had become subjects ; the Christian states of Spain had delivered 
themselves from the dread of Mussulman ambition ; the contests 
of the houses of Arragon and Anjou for Naples led Spanish and 
French armies into Italy, where the pretensions of the royal 
&milies of Yalois and Orleans to the duchy of Milan continued 
hostilities; England, jealous of French conquests, longed to recover 
her ancient dominions on the continent; while the Emperor, 
alarmed at the aggrandisement of France, raised Burgundian and 
Swiss legions to check the growth of a power which tlu^atened his 
own. Thus the chief nations of Europe were once more mingled, 
and the mass of Christendom began to form more remote and 
complicated ties with each other than in any former age.t 

n. EISE OF WOLSEY TO POWEE. 

9. Wolsey's Early Career and Introduction to Court. When 
Henry ascended the throne, the leading ministers in the cabinet 

* Llngard, YI., w-40. f Haddntoih, II., 8. 
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were — Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Chancellor; 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, Lord Treasurer; and i'ox, Bishop of 
Winchester, Lord Privy-Seal. But among the inferior dependents 
of the court, there had already appeared in Henry the Seventh's 
reign, one whose aspiring yiews and superior talents rapidly enabled 
him to supplant every rival. This was Thomas Wolsey, a native; 
of Ipswich, generally reputed to be the son of a butcher or grazier^ 
a statement which admits of great doubt.* He was, however, of 
humble parentage, though not below the benefits of education; for - 
his father procured him these, and brought him up for the churchy, 
which was, in that age, what the law has been in modem times, . 
the ladder by which able men of the lowest classes to which th& 
opportunities of a liberal education were available, climbed to tho 
highest stations which a subject can fill.t Wolsey studied at Oxford^ 
where, on account of his precocity, and the early age at which he 
took his degree, he was called " The Boy Bachelor." For soma 
time he taught the Grammar School adjoining to Magdalen Collep^e, 
and' had the sons of the Marquis of Dorset among his pupils. The 
marquis gave him the living of Limington, in Somerset (1500)^ 
which he soon left, to become domestic chaplain to the Treasurer 
of Calais. The treasurer introduced him to Fox, who, perceiving 
his wit and ability, recommended him to Henry VII. That 
King entrusted him with a secret and delicate negotiation, at 
the imperial court, which he executed with so much address and 
expedition, that Henry promoted him to the deanery of Lincoln, 
and recommended his son to make him his almoner; an oilice 
which gave Wolsey every facility of access to the presence of the 
young monarch. 

10. His Offices and Preferments. The new almoner captivated 
Henry with the elegance of his manners and the gaiety of his 
disposition. His house was the frequent resort of the King; and, 
according to Polydore Virgil, the Pope's sub-collector in England, 
and an enemy of the cardinal, he threw off, on the occasions of 
these royal visits, all the decencies of his station, and sang, and 
danced, and caroused with all the levity and impetuosity of youth.t 
When Henry invaded France, he was entrusted with the depart* 
ment for victualling the army ; and after the reduction of Tournay 
received the administration of that diocese. In the following year 
(1514) he was made Dean of York, and then Bishop of Lincoln, 
and in a few months afterwards he was appointed Archbishop of 

• See Cavendish's Life; also Llngard, YI., 93.' 
t Maokintosb, IL» 18(, % Lingwd, VI., 8S« 
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York. In 1515, lie received a cardinal's hat, and in the same 
year succeeded Archbishop Markham in the office of chancellor. In 
1519, he was made papal legate, with the extraordinary power of 
suspending the laws and canons of the church. Yet, with all 
these offices and preferments his ambition was not satisfied ; and 
he laboured hard, but in vain, to seat himself in the chair of St. 
Peter. 

11. His Wealth and Revenues. His love of wealth was 
subordinate only to his love of power. He derived considerable 
emoluments from the courts over which he presided as chancellor 
and legate. "He was Archbishop of York; he farmed the revenues 
of Hereford and Worcester, sees which had been granted to 
foreigners ; he held in commendam the Abbey of St. Alban's, with 
the bishopric of Bath ; and afterwards, as they became vacant, he 
exchanged Bath for the rich bishopric of Durham, and Durham for 
the still richer see of Winchester. ♦ In addition to these revenues 
he received salaries and donations from foreign princes. Francis 
settled upon him a pension of 12,000 livres as a compensation for ' 
the bishopric of Toumay, and Charles and Pope Leo X. conferred 
upon him a yearly income of 7,500 ducats from the bishoprics of 
Toledo and Palencia, in Spain.f Though he thus grasped at 
riches, it must be said in justice to his memory, that he was 
rapacious not to hoard, but to spend, his wealth ; for the celibacy 
of his order stood in the way of accumulation of fortune ; and 
he was prodigal in his household, his dress, his retinue, his 
palaces, and in the magnificence of his literary and religious 
foundation S.J 

12. His Grandeur and Power. His establishment comprised as 
many as eight hundred individuals. The chief offices were filled by 
barons and knights ; and he numbered among his retainers the sons 
of many distinguished families, who aspired under his patronage to 
civil or military preferment. He surrounded himself with pomp 
and ceremony wherever he went ; and " his passion for shows and 
festivities, not an imcommon infirmity in men intoxicated by 
sudden wealth, perhaps served him with a master whose ruling 
folly seemed to be of the same harmless and ridiculous nature," § 
and who doubtless looked upon all the glory of his minister as a 
mere reflection of his own. 

The buildings he erected were of the most costly description ; 
and as soon as he had finished the palace of Hampton Court, and 

* Lifigafd. VI., 4% tibld. tMaokintoflIf,tI.;is. 9 Ibid, 11., 14. 
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fumished it in the most sumptuous manner, he gave the whole to 
Henry. 

Literature found in him a constant and bountiful patron : and 
while he invited the most eminent scholars of the continent to 
teach in the universities, he encouraged the learning of his own 
country, and heaped preferment upon native scholars. His con- 
versations with Henry upon their fiivourite author Aquinas, are 
said to have been one of his means of pleasing so capricious a 
monarch. Both the universities were the olnects of his care, and 
especially Oxford, where he endowed seven lectureships, and laid 
the foundation of Christ Church, in connection with which he 
erected a coUege at Ipswich.* 

13. His Character and Policy. " It is peculiarly difficult," 
remarks Mackintosh, *^ to form a calm estimate of a man to whose 
memory the writers of the two ecclesiastical fSactions are alike 
unfriendly ; the Catholics, for some sacrifices by a minister to the 
favourite objects of an imperious sovereign ; the Protestants, for 
the unwillingness of a cardinal to renounce the church, and to 
break altogether with the Pope."t His character has been 
pourtrayed by Erasmus and by Polydore. He had many of the 
laculties which generally lead to sudden elevation, and most of 
the vices which often tarnish it. He was pliant and supple 
towards the powerful, insolent and overbearing to the multitude, 
kind and generous to his followers and dependents. He had 
three great objects : Jirsty the acquisition ol wealth and power, 
glory and sen-aggrandisement; second, the exaltation of the 
throne on which his own greatness was built ; and last, the exalta- 
tion of the church of which he was so distinguished a member. 
In the pursuit of these objects he stooped to expedients which 
were contrary to the dictates of sincerity and justice, in order 
to indulge the caprice and passions of the King; and they 
consequently involved him in contradictions and difficulties which 
ultimately occasioned his ruin. J As he was chiefly occupied in 
the politics of the continent, it is impossible to determine what 
share of the merit or demerit of the internal legislation of this 
reign ought to be allotted to him. His part in the death of the 
Di^e of Buckingham was his most conspicuous &ult, and it is 
probable that he was no worse than the other statesmen of his 

age. § 

The circumstances of the time were peculiarly &vourable to his 

^I4ngard, YI., 43. t HaoUntogb, II., is-is. % Lingwd, VI., 4S. 

§ Jiaokintotb, II., 14 ; lee alio BobertMoi'i Oharles Y., book IL 
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genius for diplomacy. His eyes were never diverted from the 
filiifling politics of the continent, and he was regularly informed 
by confidential agents of all the secret proceedings of the European 
courts. His great object abroad was, to preserve the balance of 
power between Austria and Prance ; and as it was his policy to 
desert the party which by his support had obtained the ascendancy, 
in order to repair the tottering fortune>s of the other, he was feared 
and courted by princes and pontiffs, and Heniy YIIl., through 
him, held the distinguished position of arbiter of Europe. 



SiOTiow II.— EEOM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF WOLSET 
IN POWEE TO HIS DISGEACE AND PALL. 1519-1530. 

I. EVENTS CONNECTED WITH THE WAR BETWEEN 

CHAELES V. AND PEANCTS I. 

14. Accession of Charles V. to the Imperial Throne. The 
period upon which we are now entering is one of the chtmotwof 
greatest m continental history, as it contains the most **•• ^'^^ 
illustrious group of contemporary monarchs to be found in the 
modem history of Europe. ^Leo'x., Charles V., Henry Vm., 
[Francis I., and Solyman the Magnificent, "were each of them 
possessed of talents which might have rendered any age wherein 
they happened to flourish, conspicuous. In every contest, great 
power, as well as great abilities, were set in opposition ; the efforts 
of valour and conduct on one side, counterbalanced by an equal 
exertion of the same qualities on the other, not only occasioned 
such a variety of events as renders the history of this period 
interesting, but served to check the exorbitant progress of any of 
those princes, and to prevent their attaining sucn preeminence in 
power as would have been &tal to the liberty and happiness of 
mankind." * Under princes of this stamp, the mutual relations 
of the existing states became more clearly ascertained, and the 
practice of politics acquired more regularity in its forms. The 
two principal causes of this were: first, the growing rivalry 
of Prance and Spain; second, the political character of tha 
Seformation. f 

The death of the Emperor TVfaximih'an (January 12th, 151ft^ 

* Bobertion'i Oharles the Fifth, IL» ii-is. t Hewen, sa. 
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loarked an eira in the general stabes system exf Bmope. The Kings 
of France and Spaui immediately declared thenuselyes candidates 
for the TacaQt throne; and they employed eyevy expedient ^. , 

J* • J—- • J X 1-/ • • _£ J. Rivalry 

of money or mtmgae, m order to obtam so miportant an ^^?^y 
objeqt of ambition. Henry also meditated becoming ^ f^J^j 
competitor ; and as Wolsey sought to obtain the papacy, 
both King and cardinal inflamed each other's passions, and indulged 
in. the most flattering delusions. But the Erench and Spanish 
monarchs neyer regarded Henry as a riyal, and only considered 
how they could best further their own interests by his aid and 
influence. The states of Europe looked with peculiar jealousy 
upon both candidates, and would haye preferred tiiat neither of 
them 9nooeeded in the election; but as no other competitors 
appeared^ tiie King of Spain, who was considered as least likely 
to endanger the peace of Europe, was elected- by the German diet 
^June,- 1519). 

15. Baspeetive powieis and resoufces of the tnro rivals. This 
election made Charles the master of more extensiye dominions 
than any European soyereign had possessed since the time of 
Ohairlemagne^ In. right of his &ther rhiiip, he inherited the rich 
and populous proyinces of ihd ]^etherlands, the ancient palarimony 
of the house oi Buipmdy ; on the dieatih of Ferdinand (1516), he 
had) ascended iiie throne of Spain, as the representatiye* of his 
mother Joan, the eldest daughter of that monarch ; and he now 
succeeded his grandJGattiier' in the imperial dignity. 

He was in l^e yigour of youth, gifted with superior fhtA^t 
talents, possessed of a capacious and decisive judgment, <*»™*«* 
and was anxious to earn the reputation of a conqueror. All these 
qualiides formed, the character of his neighbour the King of France; 
so that,, had there existed no hereditary enmity between the two 
princes,, and; no conflicting claims to the possession of the same 
temtories, their common^ ambition would have made them rivals 
and adversaries.* The contest in> which they were engaged kept 
Europe in a contimial ferment, and set their characters in remark- 
able contrast to each other. Francis was open, frank, liberal, and 
nmmfloent;: and he carried these virtues to an excess which 
piejndioed his affidis. Qiarles vtm pditic, close, artful, and frugal, 
and a suocassfril negotiator. Thus, while the former was a more 
ajuflbler man, the Ihtter was a gi^ater modarch. 

Their' powtsr was almost equally balanced^ If the ^ 
^dominions of Charles were more extensiye ; if, " even the ^"^^^ 
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bounds of the globe seemed to be enlaarged, « « « that he 
might possess the whole treasure, as yet entire and unrifled, of 
the new world," the dominions of Francis were more compact and 
united, and though the former ruled over a greater population, the 
latter had at conmiand greater wealth, and less turbulence and 
disaffection among his subjects. 

The power of Charles was much diminished by two causes r 
Jlrst, by the variety of his relations towards his different states, in 
none of which was he wholly unfettered : secoTidh/, by the constant 
difficulties which embarrassed his finance, and the uncertainty 
which attended the payment of his troops. On this account it 
often happened that his army was so situated as hardly to be called 
his own. On the other hand, the power of France was concen* 
trafced and almost wholly vested in the £[ing : and it was formidable 
in the possession of an organised native in&ntry, which supplied 
the place of mercenaries. Francis, however, did not piursue the 
financial policy of his predecessor Louis XII., and thus impaired 
his resources.* 

Prrtexutor ^hc prctcxts for war on either side were as follows. On 
tiM war. ^jjg pj^pl Qi£ Francis : the restoration of Navarre, the claims 
upon Naples, and the feud of Eobert de la Mark, in which Francis, 
as his feudal sovereign, had taken an interest. On the part of 
Charles : his claims upon Milan, as a fief of the empire ; and on 
Burgundy, as unjustly seized by Ix)uis XI. f 

16. Henxfs position with regard to them. Henry possessed 
the advantage, both by the refutation of English arms, and the 
situation of his kingdom, of holding the balance between these two 
princes ; and had he been prudent enough to improve this position, 
he might have been the greatest monarch of i^e three. But he 
was heedless, inconsiderate, capricious, and impolitic ; guided by 
his passions or his favoiuite ; vain and haughty, and actuated by 
resentment oftener than by his true interests ; so that, though he 
exulted in the superiority of his situation, he never employed 
it to his own essential and durable advantage, or to that of his- 
kingdom, t 

17. Francis seeks the alliance of England. In the recent 
imperial election Henry had supported his nephew, and Francis, 
therefore, had but slender hopes of obtaining the aid of England. 
He trusted, however, to his own address and eloquence, and 
to his intimate knowledge of Henry's character; and he called 

• HMnn, ti . t Ibid i Hume, m., lio-isi. t Bee Eniglit*! Pop, Hiit., n« S8i ; 

Hunub IIL, 111. 
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upon the English King to perform an article in the last treaty 
l)etween them, by which it had been stipulated that the two 
sovereigns should meet each other on the borders of ikeir respec- 
tive dominions. 

The intelligence of this proposal alarmed the Jealousy of the 
Spanish cabinet, and Charles's ambassadors in England did all 
they could to set it aside. But Wolsey warmly seconded the 
proposal, * and when Francis, from whom he had received liberal 
bribes, named him umpire, he decreed (March 12th, 1520), with 
Henry's permission, that the interview should take place between 
Ardres and Guisnes, before the end of the following May ; and 
that the two kings should hold a grand tournament in celebration 
of their meeting. The language of this decree was drawn up with 
a strict regard to the honour and dignity of the two kinss ; the 
quality of their personal merits was flatteringly asserted; both 
were declared to be " like in force corporal, beauty and gift of 
nature ;" and their prowess and skill in arms to be equally worthy 
• x)f admiration.t 

18. Interview between Henry and the Emperor at Ganterbniy. 

As the time drew near, the English court removed from Greenwich 

to Canterbury, where, to the surprise of all who had not been 

.:admitted into the secret, advice was received that the Emperor, 

with a squadron of Spanish ships, had cast anchor in the hturbour 

of Hythe (May 26th). Charles was then on his way from Spain 

to the Netherlands, previous to his coronation ; and hearing, he 

said, as he sailed up the channel, that Henry and his Queen were 

near the coast, he had landed to pay his respects to his uncle and 

. aunt. But the truth was, that the visit had been concerted long 

before, between Charles and Wolsey, who had received a libersu 

pension from the Emperor, in consideration of his good offices and 

friendship. Henry was highly pleased with an event so soothing 

to his vanity ; he despatched W olsey to receive his imperial guest 

on his landing, and then proceeded to Dover to escort Tiiim to 

.Canterbury. Charles stayed only four days; but during that 

short space he rooted himself in the aflections of his relative by 

his flattery and attentions ; and by promises and presents secured 

the friendship of Wolsey. In return for the honour thus conferred 

upon him, Henry promised to visit his nephew in the Netherlands, 

.rafter the interview with Francis. The Emperor then re-embarked 

^t Sandwich, well satisfied that he had so easily forestalled the 

m 

*Hume III., isa. f Knight's Fop. Hist.. II., 381-S81. 
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mifldhief tiiat miirfat oft;her\ii8e Iiatb arisen out of the upproadiiDfir 

19. TIm Fid^ of the ClQith of Ooli. Onihetame^f (llAydO), 
Henry and his court crossed the Straits of Dover to Calais, and 
&ence proeeeded to iSnisnes, on tlie &ontier of iiie English 
territonr, the Frendi King and 'his Tetinue aniwmg ^ ArdiM at 
&e saoae time. 

The royal interview whidi nov took place betwseen these two 
towns is a reoamrkafale specimen of the pomps and sports of the 
age. For several wedu, two tiiousand EngliA and Flemish work- 
men had been employed in constructing a spacious pilace of wood 
for Henry neaor the castle of Ouisoes^ No expense was spaced ; 
the fumituTO was of the most costly description ; the ceilings were 
covered with silk ; the walls wece hung with acras, depicted with 
lustoneal designs; and the outside was covered win saikiothy. 
painted so as to imitate masonry. 

An immense tent of doth ii gold had been erected for Fninci» 
at Ardres, but it was overthrown by a storm, and the King 
compelled to make flie old castie of Ardres his residence. The 
business of the meeting was begun by Wols^ passing over to the 
French quarters, where he spent two day« in arranging a new 
treaty with Frani^. The latter was bent upon oompletine his- 
conquests in Italy; and, to secure the neutrality of Englanc^ he 
not only renewed his former engagement to pay a million crowns 
to Henry, but agreed, for himself and his heirs, to pay 100,000* 
crowns yearly in the event of the marriage of the Dau^in and 
the Frinoess Mary, and their issue bdng seated on <die English 
throne. The affairs of Scoidand were next arranged ; after which 
preliminaries, the two kings met in the valley of Andem (June 7) 
on horseback; and the next fortnight was spent in feats or 
chivalry, in parties of gallantry, in banquets, and disguisings. 
For six days the two moaarchs, with their associates, tilted and 
fought against ail comers ; the nobility of both countries were 
there arrayed in most gorgeous apparel, " every man that stood, 
showed like a mine ; * and the queens of England and France, 
with their retinue, in stiil greater magnificence, watched the 
jousts and tiltings firom splendidly-adomea galleries. Yet, amidst 
all this grandeur, and this display of friendship, a secret jealousy 
divided the two courts. When ^^d two princes met, every pre- 
caution was observed ; ^Si^ attendants on each side were scrupu- 
lously numbered; both kings departed from their respective^ 

* ttidcspere: Henry TUL, Aotl, m.1. 



quarters «fc tib^ 8$me iiMtaii'k ; bo^h Tisited Hie queens at the same 
ha^t heUk met :at tke -^act spot wliich had been previously fixed. 
At d^mgtk the M^bik add getoerous temper of Francis broke through 
this t^diovft ^ce9rM»M3ial) and eariy one morning he rode to Guishes 
mad ralipkisei HaiT^ in bed* !Fhe English King affected to imitate 
this gay freedom of his f^yal brother ; but the rumours of intended 
infietuSsery werd T&any^ ami h^ cotdd not subdue his apprehensions ; 
he and hss «ttefiMi&nts, the^elbre, disguised themselves wheneye)^ 
Ihef i^tamed fttm. Aidres. At lend^, the interview terminated, 
and f^e impreflliioii made by IVancis^ engaring mannerls, and the 
tibertd and unmuipicious confidence with wich he treated Henry, 
were tsooti eflbsed oy Wolsej^s artifices^ and the interviews ^Mch 
tbokdbce imme£ately offcerwaStds between Henry and the Emperor 
at Wael and Ol»i.v^&eB. 

20. Second ilLt^i^g betw^n Hemy and the Ekperor. This 
9eb(mA royal meetiixg waAs a i^maa?kable contrast to the first, tt 
was oonxduc^- with Ao pomp ot cel^mony; matters of political 
UtiHtywere tiie «ole dutjed»$ of consideration ; and Charles accom- 
j^lii^xed far mote ifj^OA profound sagacity (han Fiuncis by his 
daadaar and genenmityi Wd&ey was propitiated by grants of 
kurger pensions^ and renewed promiises of promotioVi to the papacy, 
#h^e Henry- wtis flatteted by a Btudied deference to his superior 
Idfldotn; kfis desire of conquerihg the cfo'wn of France was 
eirootiragied by offers of aid ; and he was appointed umpire in all 
th^ differencieB which should heteaftei^ arise Detween E»tncis and 
(^ajrles. Tho result ^ this interview soon became manifest. 
When tiie coaamissieners of Oiarles and Erancis met at Calais 
(August, 1521), to ftublnit- their respective causes of dispute to the 
arUtratkm of Wolsey, ti«e cardinal decided against the latter, and 
pronounced that Henry was bound to aid his imperial nephew ; 
which dcxdsion itts Imineiiiately ^followed by the conclusion of an 
offensive alliaxsee with the Pope a^d ^bte Emperot against France, 
Bib Bruges. 

21. Trial and BiecatiM ^ the Duke of Buckiugham. The 
iPldnoas and useless expense incurred by the nobiHty' of both 
cbuntries, in the festivities and iamusements of the nelcl of the 
clofii of gold, did not escape disapprobation ; and the old chronicle!'. 
Hall, in speaking of Henry's retuTh to England, sarCasticaUy 
oftsiBrVes, that be returned " all safe in body, but empty in purse. 
Aafeongst the murmurers was BdW£»*d Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, hereditary l^gh-constable of England, and the first in rank 
and cOtlseq^Ui^ce, perhaps iii riches^ among thid nobility. 
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GHAF* XI. 

" The line of his pedigree," says Mackintosh, ** is mailed in 
blood. His &ther was beheaded by Sichard III. ; hia grand&ther 
was killed at the battle of Northunpton ; and the father of this 
last at the battle of Shrewsbury. More than a century had elapsed 
since any chief of this great fsEkmily had MLen by a natural death — 
a pedigree which may be sufficient to characterise an age."* 

The chief cause of Buckingham's arrest and execution, seems to 
have been his vanity and imprudence. " He was," says Hallam, 
'^ too ambitious and arrogant for the age in which he was bom^" 
and " he drew on himself the jealousy of the King, and the 
resentment of Wolsey."t The first was exhibited so early as 
1519, because Sir William Bulmer quitted the royal service to 
enter that of the Duke ; the latter was excited by Buckingham's 
dissatisfaction with the late pageants. Being descended firom 
Edward III., through both John of Ghent, Duke of I^ncaster, 
and Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of G-ioucester, he indulged a 
notion that he should one day ascend the throne; and was 
encouraged therein by one Hopkins, prior of the Charterhouse at 
Henton, who pretended to the gift of prophecy. The evidence at 
his trial was ahnost confined to idle and vaunting language held 
with servants, who betrayed his confidence, t Besides consulting 
the monk about the future, it was alleged that he had declared aU 
the acts of Henry YII. to be wrongfully done ; that he had told 
Knivett, his cousin, and formerly his steward, that if he had been 
sent to the Tower when he was in danger of being committed, he 
would have played the part which his fistther Imd intended to 
perform at Salisbury ; where, if he could have obtained an audience, 
he would have stabbed Bichard III. ; and that he had told Lord 
Abergavenny, if the King died, he would have the rule of the 
bind. § 

All these supposed ofiences, if they could be blended together, 
did not amount to an overt act of high treason ; and, " as we find 
no other persons charged as parties v^ith him, it seems manifest 
that Buckmgham was innocent of any real conspiracy." || 

He was tried by a jury of peers, and convicted in the court of 
the Lord High-Steward. ** His condemnation not only gratified 
the cardinal's revenge, but answered a very constant purpose of ilie 
Tudor government, that of intimidating the great families from 
whom the preceding dynasty had experienced so much disquietude."ir 

The execution took place on Tower Hill (May 17, 1521), amidst 

• History, IL, ISS. t Coast. History. I., 97* t Ibid. § HacUntoth, n., 10. 
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the tears and lamentations of the spectators, who rented their in- 
dignation against Wolsey by loud cries of " the butcher's son.*' 
His office of constable was never afterwards revived in England. 

22. Henry's attempts to raise money fbr the prosecution of the 
war. Before Henry could proceed to fulfil the treaty with Charles, 
it was necessary to obtain supplies. All the treasures of Henry 
YII. were long ago dissipated ; the King's expensive habits still 
remained, and his revenues were unequal even to the ordinary 
•charge of government, much more to his military enterprises. 
Wofiey was now at the very height of his power, but the haughti- 
ness of his demeanour soon made him unpopular, while the principles 
of his government gave just alarm.* No parliament was ^^ ^^^ 
assembled for eight years (1516-1523), and the regular gjjt tot 
ijonstitutional resources being thereby cut off, Wolsey at- 
tempted to raise money by forced loans and benevolences, expedients 
which were irregular and tyrannical, and which had been distinctly 
declared by statute to be unlawful. In March, 1522, a general 
survey of the kingdom was made. Through the information thus 
gained, of the wealth and estate of every man in the realm, loans 
amounting to one-tenth from the ^aity and one-fourth from the 
dergy were exacted from the most opulent ; X20,000 being levied 
upon the merchants of London alone, t 

These attempts produced more discontent than supply ; p^^^^^g^. 
and when the King's necessities compelled him to summon gJJ^Jg"*- 
a parliament, which met at the Black Friars, the greatest 
d^lspleasure was manifested, and much distrust and apprehension were 
shown of Wolsey's purposes. The celebrated Sir Thomas More, a 
member of the council, and the first Englishman known to history as 
a public orator, was, by the influence of the court, chosen Speaker of 
the Commons ; but, if the minister expected by this appointment to 
succeed in his demands, he was very soon disappointed; for 
although the Speaker supported the measures of the court, neither 
his eloquence nor his virtue could gain more than a temporary 
advantage. The cost of the proposed expedition against France 
was estimated at ^00,000, a sum which Wolsey proposed to raise 
by a property tax of 20 per cent, upon lands and goods. The 
Commons, astonished at such an unprecedented demand, preserved 
the most obstinate silence when the cardinal, who had come to 
the house for the purpose, presented it ; and, after he had retired, 
4kll the independent members opposed a vigorous resistance to the 
jneasure. A committee was appointed to remonstrate with the 

* ICaekintoth, IL, i?. t Lingud, YI., 64. 
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minurter, and to '«ho\^ Imn the iixipoMitHlit;' of olytaimiiig btlcHi h^ 
iaimdj^ they alleged that ifkere was not bo much current coin ifii 
the Tealm. The caF^nalagom repaired to the house ^ritii 
te£»tiA a great tram of retainers, and harangued l^e members; 
'^^' but they stiU maintained their sSence, merely saying that 
it was their custom to debate among themselves. .Aiter a £8Cus- 
Jnon, which lasted Ififteen or sixteen days, a grant of 5 per ceht. 
only was agreed to ; and even that was to be payable uy instal- 
ments in four yec»*B, although a considerable part of i^e member^ 
consisted of the Kkig's household olBoers, and other placemen^ 
Bat Wolsey was dissatisfied wiUi ^is imperfect obedience, and he 
compelled die people to pay up the whole subsidy at onoe.* The 
convocations of ihe two provinces opposed a resistance equally as 
obstinate, and only agreed to a compromise afiber four months had 
been spent in debates and delays. 

The tax thus raised under so many difficulties was soon found 
. ._,^ insufficient for the king's exigencies, and a fiesh survey of 
Shtohw& ^ kingdom was made m 1625, me commissioners bemg 
xi}SSSn i'*fl*''QC*6d to demand the sixth part of every man's substance, 
payable in money, plate, or jewels. Wolsey in person, again 
Aonand^ t^is loan from the mayor and citizens of lA)ndon ; and 
when they remonstrated, cautioned them to beware lest they might 
endanger l^eir heads ; and s<mie of the bolder ones were sent to 
prison there and then. The clergy also renewed their opposition, 
refusing to contribute money which they had not granted in con- 
vocation ; and denying the right of a King of England to ask any 
man's money without the authority of parliament. Indeed the new 
loan was se unpopular that insurrections broke out in Suffolk and 
other counties ; and Henry and his ministers found it necessary^ 
not only to pardon the rebels^ but to recall the commissioners, and 
withdraw tl^ demand. 

Wolsey, however, was not yet to be overcome, and he resorted 
to the more specious request of a voluntary benevolence. This also 
the citizens of London endeavoured to repel, by alleging the statute 
(^Bidiard III., which abolished benevolences; to \^ch it was 
replied, that that King was a usurper, whose acts could not bind a 
lawful monarch. 

Such was the rapacious character of Wolsey^s administration^ 
w^oImt There is little doubt that if he could have prevailed upon 
the people to submit to these exactions and loans, ther^ 

• H&Uam's OonH. Hiil., L, 17 ; lingv^i H., S; t HftoiiutMh, II., 18. 
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«poiild hsufe been an end to yarliMiKRnti for aH ardhuny porpona ;: 
though, like the States Geneial of J^ranee, thej might fsrtdU be eon- 
^c^ed mereLj to gi^ weight and secnrhy to the deoiees of the 
.Boyepeign« JBnt the eonrage and loTe of freedom nstoral to the 
]Bnglifth OoBunonB, apealdng in iht hoane Toiee of tisnnlt, pueaerved 
England in so great a peiiL* 

28. Wolsey'B diaatpaintment «t the Eleetion of Adrian ta the 
F^^acj. The money that was thus wrung fixxm the people, was> 
immediatelj spent in r^Uing an intsasion of the Scota, m auppcnt- 
ing »ii eiqpedii^cn into France, and in furoiwhingaid to the allies in 
Italy. Tk» fbannidaUe confedearaoy which was made against Fiancia 
by tiie treaiy ef iftruges, uijged tibat prince to unwonted aotiTity.. 
Pirevious to thecondusiofi of thai treaty, ihe Fvenoh had again been 
expelled firom Milan, and during the thanksgivings which were 
therenpon c^brated in Borne, Pope Leo X. died suddenly 
{Deoemb^ 1st, 1521). Wolsey inunediately remindad the BMiher 
Emperor of his promise to md him in obtaining tiie '^^' 
pontifical throne. But CShades had other views ; and the cardinals 
^eeted Adrian of Utrecht, Bishop of Tortosa, who had been tlie 
Emperor^s tutor, and was then hia Ficeroy in Spain. This finiiiiess 
<x>Bauot of the ]^pesor encouraged f^rancis to attempt the recovery 
of the ikiglish alhauoe, bat Wolsey's resentment soon subsided, 
Adrian's ^eat age fkod infirmities prcwiised a speedy vacancy, and 
when CWIes visited England (Mxy, 1522), he buoyed up the 
oardinal with jassurances of support on the next opportunity, 
and agreed to indemnify both hiin and the King lor the loss or 
pension ih&y would incur by declaring war against Prancis. In a 
few months an English army, under the Earl of Surrey, TiieE«ior 
invaded France, but the expedition reflected little lustre on fn*;^^ of 
tiie English arms, though k enriched the adventurers, and ^"»<^ 
inflicted a severe injury on the unfi)rtunate inhabitants — ^all the 
villages and open towns between Galais and Amiens being burnt- 
and destroyed! The IVench King, therefore, soaght to divert the 
English firom the continent, by stirring up their enemies at home. 
Jsi Ireland he seduced ike Earl of Desmond into a scheme for the 
partition of the island between himself and Bichard de la Pole,, 
broths to tiie Duke of SufS:^, beheaded in 1613, and male repro- 
aentfttive of the house of York. The latter was stiil in the Erradi 
servioe, and in 1525 was slain in the battle of Pavi& To alarm the^ 
Eoglish cabinet, was ail that Eraneis aimed at in this wild project;. 

^ HaUam'f Const, Hirt*, I., n-tii Hwa«, UL, 158. 
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Imt the confusion of affairs in Scotland easily enabled him to plunge 
.l^at country into a war with England. 

24. Scottish Invasion of En^^and under the Duke of Albany. 
Ever since the battle of Flodden Field, two &ctions, English and 
French, had contended for power in Scotland. Margaret, the 
Queen Dowager, and Angus, her husband, headed the former during 
Albany's first regency; but she now quarrelled with both her 
husband and brother, and invited the Duke of Albany to return 
and assume the government. Hostilities with England at once 
began ; Albany crossed the borders with an immense army ; the 
English had no' force to oppose to the invaders ; but owing to the 
address of Lord Dacre, the threatened storm of war was dispersed. 

Dacre pretending that he had a large army awaiting his 
Mffhteiu'* orders to march, and. reminding Albany of Modden Field, 

^'' offered to give the Scots a month's truce, that he might have 
time to solicit peace from Henry. The Scottish regent then agreed 
to disband his forces, Dacre to forbid the advance of the army he 
had boasted of; the Scots returned home, and Albany, whom 
Wolsey, on receiving the intelligence of this strange event, 
-characterised as " a coward and a fool,'' retired to France.* 

Margaret and her brother now became reconciled, and a strong 
force, under the Earl of Surrey, was sent into Scotland to her 
.assistance. But the ravages committed by the English roused the 
whole nation to arms; Albany returned, and soon crossed the 
border again with an immense force. He again retired in 
shame and fear, dreading an encounter with the hero of Flodden 
Field. This second disgrace overturned Albany's authority; he 
whoiea^ left Scotland never to return (1622), and the regency 
sootutuL ultimately fell into the hands of Angus, who obtained 
possession of the young King. A succession of truces preserved 
peace between the two kingdoms for eighteen years. 

25. English invasion of France. Treason of the Duke of 
Bourbon. The confederacy against France had now become more 
formidable than ever. Only the citadels of Cremona and Milan 
remained to Francis, and to deprive him of these, as well as to 
keep him out of Italy, Charles and Henry formed an alliance with 
Ferdinand of Austria, the Emperor's brother; with Francesco 
/Sforza, Duke of Milan ; and the chief Italian states. Charles was 
Bnrndon. ^^^ ^^ Spain, whorc he menaced France with a powerful 
SSi!\i! la ormj on the side of Grdenne ; an Anglo-Flemisn army, 
JTrwice: under Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, hovered over Picardy, 

• Ltngurd, VL, M{ Hum«p IV., 43-45. 
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-while a numeroua body of GtennaDB was preparing to ravage 
Burgundy. All these perils, however, from open enemies, did not 
daunt Erands, for before any of his adversaries were prepared to- 
take the field, he had assembled large forces, and was ready to ML 
upon the Milanese. But when the vanguard of his army Bonrben's 
had already reached Lyons, and he himself was hastening ****»*^' 
to join it with additional troops, the discovery of a domestie 
conspiracy which threatened to precipitate him £rom the throne,, 
and dismember the monarchy, obliged him to stop short, and 
change his tactics. The author of this dangerous plot was Charles, 
Duke of Bourbon, lord high constable of France, one of the most 
illustrious and talented of the Erench nobility, and a prince 
of the blood. Louise of Savoy, the mother of Francis, had con- 
tracted a violent hatred against his family, and as she possessed 
unbounded influence over her son, she induced Francis to view 
all the constable's actions with a mean and unbecoming jealousy. 
On the death of Bourbon's wife, however, Louise, then forty-six 
years of age, and old enough to be the constable's mother, actually 
proposed marriage to him. The duke was incapable of so suddenly 
changing his loves and hatreds, and he rejected the offer with 
ridicule and indignation ; on which the Queen's former bitterness 
increased to the deadliest resentment, and she resolved to ruin. 
Bourbon. She instigated Francis to put many affironts upon 
him, to rej^e to pay him the loans he had advanced for the war 
in Italy, to stop his salaries, and to take from him the office of 
constable. These and other insults, together with those which he 
received from the King's servile courtiers, provoked the duke to 
make secret overtures to the Emperor and the King of England, 
the purport of which was, that Bourbon should receive the coimtiea 
of I^vence and Dauphine, with the title of king ; that he should 
raise an insurrection in the centre of the kingdom, while the allies 
attacked it on the three borders of Guienne, Burgundy, and 
Kcardy. To prevent his accompanying the French army into 
Italy, he feigned illness, and was visited in his bed by the suspect- 
ing Francis, at the castle of Molins ; but his apparent candour 
deceived that free-hearted monarch, and when Francis again set 
out for Italy, he fled in disguise, and joined the Imperialists in 
Italy. His treason was of no great service in the present cam- 
paign, though it proved to Francis the forerunner of calamities 
seldom experienced by princes. The allied armies which had 
invaded IVance were prevented from uniting by the inactivity at' 
their leaders, and the vigilance of the French captains ; and th» 
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Buke of Snfiblk's fovee, after advancing within twenty miles of the 
<!apitftL^ was so much diminished by mmine and disease, brought 
on by the severities of the weatiier, that when he returned to- 
-Calais, he had only the shadow of an army left (Sept., 1528). 

26« Death of Pope Adrian. Wolsey again disappointed of tlie 
Papacy. During Suffolk's advance towards Paris, the papacy was 
aeam vacant by the death of Adrian, and Wolsey's high hopes of 
<£tainizig the pontificate were all revired. But the oml^tious 
prelate was again disappointed ; for although Henry applied to 
Charies for the fulfilment of the promises he had made to his 
.&yourrte, and the English ministers at Some spared neither money 
nor e3iertions to secure Wolsey's election, the opposition of the 
Erench cardinals was so greai;, and ^e Emperors influence so 
•coldly, if at all, given, while the turbulence of the Boman populace 
^t the notion of another b^barian pontiff being elected was so 
ctomestvn.^^o^> ^^^ ^0 eonchure elevated Guilio de Medici, 
•*~^^^- nephew of Leo X., to the vacant throne. He took the 
title of aement VH. (November 18th, 1523). 

The new pontiff was young and vigorous, so that Wolsey could 
hardly flatter himself i^is time with any flirtber prospects of the 
prize he coveted. He therefore affected to perceive, for the first 
time, the Emperor's dissimulation, and he resolved to resent ike 
injury he had received, and break off altogether from so &athless 
an ally. Neither of ike continental sovereigns could seriously 
intend to make an English minister their master, or to throw the 
scarcely shaken power of the papacy into the hands of a turbulent 
and ambitious man. Henry himself^ who, in his moments of 
&cility or impetuosity, had promoted his minister's project, was 
woiieyi ^0 acute not to foresee, in his calmer moods, the peril of 
uo^^i placing such a spiritual sovereign over his head. Had 
tb«i»PMv. wolsey been successftd, we now know how vainly he 
must have contended against the current of human affiurs. He 
would have withstood it manfully; but he must have &llen after 
• more bbodshed than that unavailing struggle ackially cost. Vov 
he was bolder than most men; he held ike opinion that the 
general imorance of the people was necessary to good government; 
and he, doubtless, would have punished heretics with more satis- 
&otion in defence of his own authority, than he had done in' 
defending- that of others.* 

271 The BattleofTavia* Alliance betmenSnglaad and Franoe. 
The course of events which immediately foUowod^ in Italy^ con- 

^kcUntoili, n., 90 { Sm 7K>Ud% I., IIM20. 



$rmed Wol^ey's resolution of desertiisig the Empecor. The^anxig!^ 
which the treasoa of Bourbon prevented Erancia from leadiag into 
Xf^ij, was entrusted to the command of Admiral Bonnevet, Hia 
operations were unsuccessful; the Impenalists, under Bourboa 
4jid l^e Marquis de Pescaia» pursued him beyond the Alps, acid 
l%id siege to Marseilles (Xovember, 1523, to August^ 1524)« The 
citizens made a brave defence, and iFrancis having reinforced hift 
army at Avignon, drove the besiegers baek across the Alps, ao^ 
pursued them to the walls of Milan. Instead of continuing the 
pursuit, he turned aside to invest the strong city of Pavia. For 
three months he conducted the sie^e with varied success^ when he 
imprudently detached a part of his troops to invade Naples, on 
wmch the imperial jEbrces returned to raise the siege.. A greali 
battle immediately took place (Pebruary 24th, 1525)^ in which the 
iPVench, who left their intrenchments, were defeated with immense 
loss, and Francis> after fighting with the gallantry of the ancient 
chivalry, was taken prisoner. 

Henry affected joy at the victory of his ally, and again nourish- 
ing his favourite idea of claiming the French throne, he demanded: 
the aid of Charles, and in return offered to complete* the nuptiaU* 
of the Emperor with his daughter Mary, which had beeni stipulated^ 
long before. But Charles paid little attention to these proposals ; 
and his cold and supercilious tone^ together wit^ the pecuniary 
difficulties which harassed Henry, induced the latter to broak off 
bis aUiance, and enter into negotiations with Prance. A league; 
was therefore at once made with that countiy (August, 1525), iai 
yrhich the Pope and the remaining independent states of Italy 
joined ; and soon after Francis was released from captivity ^^^^ 
on agreeing to the tjceaty of Madrid, 1526. The condi- o'^^^wt. 
tions of this treaty were, that Francis should renounce all claims 
oji Italy,, and the sovereignty of Flanders and Artois ; that tiie. 
djichy of Burgundy should be ceded to Charles, and that Francis 
should give his two sons as hostages, and marry Eleanor, the 
!Qmpei:o^i3 sister. These terms were too hard for the French-^ 
Eong, to accept willingly. As soon, therefore,, as he i^e^ained his 
fii^dom he i:e{used to abide by them. The war was accordingly 
repew^ 

HX_W0ESBY'9 CONDITCT IN THE. MATTES OP THE 
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colour since the publication of Froude's History. When Henry waff, 
betrothed to his brother^s widow, some objections were raised to 
the union, and the dispensation was reluctantly granted by tha 
Pope, and not eagerly accepted by the EngHsh ministry. But 
when the King came to the throne, the council unanimously advised 
him to marry the princess. He did so, and for many years all 
went well ; opposition was silenced, and the original scruples were 
forgotten. Tnough the marriage was dictated by political conve- 
nience, Henry was, on the whole, &ithful to his wife ; and if his 
Bnrr* "^^"^ ^^ lived to grow up aroimd his throne, the divorce 
iS$\iiai- would probably never have been agitated. But none of" 
, '^' his sons had Hved, and his disappointment was intense, 
in proportion to the interests which were at issue. These were 
chiefly with regard to the succession, for there still existed a 
political prejudice against the reign of a woman. If the Princess 
Mary, whose health was weak from her childhood, Hved, there 
would be a temptation to insurrection ; if she did not live, and 
the King had no other children, a civil war was inevitable. Such 
a difEcuSy at the present day would be disposed of by simply 
referring to the collateral branches of the royal family. But at 
that time, if this rule had been recognised and acted upon, it would 
only have increased the difficulty, tor the next heir in blood wa» 
James of Scotland ; and in the existing mood of the people, the 
very stones in London streets, it was said, would rise up against 
a King of Scotland who claimed to enter it as a sovereign. Even 
the parliament itself declared it would resist him to the uttermost. 
The prospect in another direction was quite as discouraging. The 
elements of the old factions of the White and Sed Koses were 
dormant, but still smouldering ; and the Countess of Salisbury, the 
sister of the murdered Earl of Warwick, and mother of Eeginald 
Pole, inherited in no common degree the fierce nature of the 
Plantagenets, as well as the blood of the House of Tork. Bom 
to command, she rallied round her the Courtenays, the Nevilles, 
and all the powerful kindred of Bichard the King Maker, her 
grandfather. Her Plantagenet descent was purer than the King's ;. 
and, on his death, without a male child, half England was likely to 
declare for her orYor one of her sons. The Dukes of Buckin|;ham,. 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, were also mentioned as having each oi them 
hopes of the crown. Buckingham had lost his life for meddling; pre* 
maturely in the dangerous game ; but his death had strengtnened 
the chance of Nor&lk, who had married his daughter. Suffolk 
was Henry's brother-in-law, and the ablest soldier of his day* 
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lisdy Margaret Lennox, abo, daughter of the Queen of Scotland 
by her second marriage, was an object of intrigue ; and, as she 
was bom in England, it was held in parliament that she stood 
next to the Princess Marj.* Such were the eyil prospects of a 
suocesiiion, > in the event of Henry leaving a daughter to succeed 
1dm. But, independent of these, he had yet another powerAiI 
Motive to urge hun in effecting a divorce firom his Queen. 
He had contracted a violent passion for Anne Boleyn, a g^J^* ^ 
beauty who was either so moral, or so proud, as to resist 
bis dishonourable suits. 

29. Early History of Aime Boleyn. From her childhood Anne 
Boleyn had been the object of the royal £Eivour. She was bom in 
1507 ; and in 1514, at the early age of seven years, was appointed 
maid of honour to Mary, on the marriage of that princess with Louis 
XII. Afber this, Anne was taken into the house of Claude, Queen 
of Francis I., where she remained till 1522, when the war broke out 
between England and France. On her return to England, she was 
appointed to the same situation in Catherine's court which she had 
previously held in that of Claude; and being in the flower of 
youthful beauty, and full of graces and accomplishments acquired 
in the polished court of Francis, she outshone all her companions, 
^and attracted a crowd of admirers ; among whom were Percy, son 
to the Earl of Northumberland, and the King, whose fierce but. 
not unsusceptible heart, had been touched by her beauty, her 
gaiety and vivacity. Percy made her an offer of marriage, which 
she seems to have fevourably received ; but Henry hearing of it, 
caused the cardinal, in whose household Percy was employed, to 
separate the lovers, and the young nobleman was compelled to 
marry a daughter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 1523. This appears 
i}0 have been the first hint which Anne received of the Sing's passion ; 
the next was the King's visit to her father at Hever Castle, Kent ; 
which was followed by her reappearance at the court, and the 
elevation of her father to the title of Viscount Bochford, and his 
.appointment as treasurer of the household. The King's passion 
became fully revealed by these favours. Still, she repelled the 
royal advances, and told Henry that his wife she could not be, 
because he had a Queen already ; and his mistress she would not be. 
lingard says that she had derived wisdom from the fate of her 
sister Mary, who had been formerly one of the King's mistresses, 
.and he makes the statement on the authenticity of a private letter 
of Cardinal Pole to Henry, in 1535.t But Mackintosh observes 

• Fronde L, 112-116, t Htotoiy, VI., Ii8. 
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iluii tkM Mmtrtu m snd otbenof a siiniljff character are made*' witii 
a boldoeM equal to tlie total absence of eyerj proof of troth." * 

Thui eonmet of Anne Bolejn reyired in Henry's mind ih» 
oi)jeetio<DS whieh had Ibrmeriy been raised to lus marriage with 
C^herine ; and in the companj of his confidants he began to talk 
<xf his religions semples, affecting to &ar that he was Hying in a 
state of incest wit^ his brother's widow. With whom the idea of 
w6imfB * diyovee originated is uncertain, but the royal wish was 
VSS^^ ^^ sooner communicated to Wolsey, than he offered his- 
tttdiTOfes. 2aA^ and promised success. His views, however, wero 
rerj diflerent from those of his sovereign. He looked upon the 
matter only as a politidan ; he was ready to promote the divorce,, 
because he was incensed against the Emperor, and because he 
ardently wished to perpetuate the new alliance with France, by 
marryine the Kins to Benee, the daughter of Louis XII. 

80. Renewal of the War in Italy. The defeat of the French 
at Pavia was peculiarly disastrous to the Pope, whose 
^(Snof dominions were thereby exposed to the attacks of the 
'^' Imperial troops, frt>m Naples on the south, and Lombardy 
on the north. At first Clement endeavoured to defend himself by 
the formation of a league with England, France, and the Yenetiaa 
Bepublic. But the measures adopted by these allies were weak 
and vacillating ; there was no unity of purpose in their designs, 
and little sincerity in their mutual transactions. Clement, more- 
over, was singularly irresolute, and seeing no other prospect of 
extricating himself from his present embarrassments, he purchased 
the forbearance of Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, and concluded 
a separate treaty of peace. But the Emperor refused to ratify 
the proceedings of his lieutenant, and the Pontifi*, thus thrown 
hack upon the powers he had deserted, prevailed upon them to 
Tb«Trttty ^^^^m auothcr, and apparently stronger, confederacy, by 
of uwD.^. ^he Treaty of Cognac (22nd May, 1526). 

This new league included the Sepublic of Florence, and the 
Aii«wHoiy Duchy of Milan, in addition to the former allies. It was 
i^««««- dignified with the epithet of "Holy;'* the King of 
England was declared its protector, and its professed object was, 
the deliverance of the Church from Lnpenai coercion, and Italy 
from the control of foreigners. 

But neither Henry nor Francis attempted to frdfil their engage- 
ments, and the league bein^ powerless without them, Clement and 
the Italians were left entirely at the mercy of the Emperor. In 

* History, II.p 44. 
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this extremi^, the Pope again solicited peace, but his advances 
^werQ rejected, and the imperial ambassador at Eome instigated 
the Golonnesi, the hereditaiy enemies of his house, to avail them- 
selves of the absence of the papal army to make a secret march 
upon the city, Clement was then besieged in the Castle of St. 
.^gelo, while his palace of the Vatican was exposed to the violent 
rapacity of his foes (September 20th, 1626). 

31. Capture and Sack of Rome, by the Constable Bourbon. 
This was only the beginning of Clement's troubles. Freundsberg, 
a Gherman condottiere, whose prowess in the Italian wars had 
made him a noted leader among the Imperialists, assembled a body 
of 14,000 adventurers, and was joined at Fiorenzuola by Bourbon 
with 10,000 more, partly Spaniards, and partly Italians. Thia 
formidable army received neither pay nor provisions, for the 
Emperor's revenues were exhausted, and he was entirely unable to 
send any supplies to the generals who had raised the troops in his 
name. To quiet the fierce murmurs of the soldiers, Bourbon 
resolved to plunder the citizens and churches of Milan. But the 
supplies thus raised fell so far short of the arrears due to the 
troops, that the Constable must either disband his army, or march 
for subsistence into the enemy's country. He adopted the latter 
course, and set out from Milan in the middle of winter, 1626-27. 
His route lay along impracticable roads, through a country inter- 
sected by rivers and mountains; the enemy watched all hie 
movements, and carefully improved every advantage; and first 
from Placentia, then from Bologna, and again from Florence, were 
his hungry followers driven off, when, seeing no prospect of reliej^ 
and their patience being utterly exhausted, they broke out into 
open mutiny. 

The promise of the plimder of Bome alone restored discipline* 
Clement, trembling at the approaching storm, submitted to articles 
dictated by Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples ; but Bourbon's troops, 
despising the viceroy^s authority, disobeyed his orders to withdraw, 
and even threatened his life when he ventured to approach their 
camp. On the evening of the 6th of May, 1627, the adventurers 
encamped on the plains of Eome, and the next day Bourbon led 
them to the assault ; but as he was mounting a scaling ladder near 
the Janiculum, he was killed by a musket badl. More exasperated 
than dispirited by the fiUl of their chief, the soldiers rushed into the 
city with cries of revenge. The misery and horror of the ^he homn 
scenes which followed surpass description^ The licentious ^^ ^^ 
mi infuriated soldiery had permission to pillage for five S tiM^l^ 
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days, ^* which includes impunity, for the time, of every form of 
himian criminality which men, greedy of plunder, smarting with 
woimds, intoxicated with liquor, or tempted by other lures, can 
imagine or perpetrate."* Pive thousana men are said to have 
perished ; no age, nor character, nor condition was exempt from 
injury ; cardinals, nobles, priests, matrons, virgins, were all the 

Erey of soldiers. While the Spaniards and Italians plundered the 
. ouses and palaces ; the Germans, who probably had mibibed in the 
first fervour of the Seformation, the spirit as well as the principles 
of Luther,t ransacked the churches and convents; and Bome 
suffered more from the ravages of a Christian army than it had ever 
done from the hostility of pagan barbarians. 

During these terrible proceedings, the Pope, together with some 
of his cardinals, and other persons of distinction, were shut up in 
the castle of St. Angelo ; but after a siege of six months they were 
compeUed to surrender, and Clement remained a prisoner in the 
hands of the Imperialists, j: 

32. The negotiations with Francis concerning the Marriage of 
the Princess Mary. In the meantime, the Kings of England and 
Prance were idly negotiating leagues and matrimonial alliances* 
It was proposed that Francis, or his second son, the Duke of Orleans^ 
should espouse the Princess Mary. During the conferences, which 
were held at Greenwich, the French ambassador inquired whether 
the legitimacy of the Princess was unimpeachable. Why this 
question was put we are not informed ; but it seems to have been 
suggested by Wolsey, to supply Henry with a pretext for opening 
the project of his divorce. It was at this stage of the proceedings 
ihat news arrived of the sack of Bome, and the captivity of the 
Pope. Henry at once perceived the advantages which might be 
derived from those events. His league with Francis would have 
the sanction of religion, and the war which thev were waging 
against the Emperor would appear as if undertaken for the release ^ 
tiie Pope ; while the captivity of Clement would supply the cardinal 
with an excuse for deciding the question of the divorce in his 
legatine court, without the papal interference. Thus new prospects 
were opened, and new treaties were to be negotiated. 

One difficulty, however, was in the way; to remove which| 
Wolsey waa sent, much against his will, upon a special mission to 
^France. How could Henry, it was asked, offer his daughter ia 
marriage to Francis at the same that he was intending to bastardize 

• Kaoklntoth, VL, ». t Qibbon^s Decline lad MI, in., 44$. 
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her, hj repudiating her mother. The cardinal wss therefore sent 
to the French King to persuade him to relinquish his part of the 
ituirFiage treaty in favour of his son. He was successful, and a 
treaty was concluded, in which it was stated that the alliance 
between the two countries should continue whether the marriage 
took place or not ; and in order that "Wolsey mi^t decide the 
diTorce, it was further declared, that so long as the rope remained 
in captivity, the concerns of the national churches of the twd 
counfepies should be conducted by their own bishops respectively, 
and that the jud^ents of the cardinal in his legatine court should 
be executed, in defiance of any papal prohibition, whatever might he 
ihe rank of the party condemned. The real object of this clause, 
however, was not explained to the French court, although Henry's 
desire of obtaining a divorce jfrom Catherine was known then even 
at Madrid.* 

33. The Perplexities of Wolseys position. During the cardinal's 
absence, his political enemies, the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and Viscount Kochford, improved their opportunity, by undermining 
his credit with the King, and persuading Henry that he was ap- 
posed to the divorce. When he wrote to the King from France, 
detailing the difficidties that would have to be overcome, the 
objections which would have to be answered, the delays which 
would arise from the observance of judicial forms, and the opposition 
which any judgment not pronounced by the Pope would excite, 
Henry's distrust was increased; Wolsey's suggestions and expedients 
were rejected with displeasure; his agents were not received; 
himself was recalled from France, and the King sent an envoy of 
his own (his secretary Knight) to negotiate with the Pope. There 
is no doubt that Wolsey was playing a perilous game, and ttiat in 
this, as in all other transactions, he was endeavouring to make the 
King's cause subservient to his own interests and aggrandisement. 
He was certainly in fiivour of the divorce, but only that his master 
might wed a French princess, and thus forward his own designs on 
the papacy. Besides this, the divorce was justly unpopular,t and 
he sought to cover the odium of it by the popularity which he 
anticipated would result from so valuable and illustrious an alliance. 
He was, moreover, apprehensive of losing his power through the 
influence which the jSoleyns and their connections would acquire 
by the King's marriage with Anne.J "When, however, the King 
told him, on his return from France, of his fixed determination to 

* lingard, VI., l^ f Froude, I., 1S7 ; see ptr»graph s6 of this chapter. 
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marry Anne, and he peroeiTed thai further oppoBitioii would only 
tend to his ruin, such w9a the pliaiicy of dm temper, that he 
became a sudden supporter of the measme he could not avert, and 
manifested so much i^parent zeal and actiiity to promote the 
marriage, as to draw from Anne a letter OTerflowing with gratitude.* 

34. The Pope anthoiises a CommiMrion of Inquiiy. The Pope 
was still in the hands of Charleey who exacted £rmn him a promise 
to do nothing in the divorce without first consulting him. But 
Clement escaped to Arrieto while the negotiations were going on 
for his release, and the first persons who waited upon him were 
the English envoys. THien the matter was first proposed to him, 
by Secretary Knight, during his imprisonment in the castle of 
St. Angelo, he expressed the warmest mclination to gratify Henry, 
because his hopes of recovering liberty depended upon that 
monarch and his ally of France. %ut now that he was firee, he 
discovered other sentiments. His capital and states were still in 
the possession of the Imperialists^ and he, therefore, dreaded the 
Emperor's resentment. On the other hand, Charles had promised 
to re-establish the dominion of his fiunily (the Medici) in florenoe, 
and to restore aU the territories belonging to the diurch, and 
Clement, therefore, sought to obtain the imperial favour. Still, 
with his characteristic indecision, he was unwilling to disoblige 
Henry, and when Knight and the English envoys presented to 
him two instruments, the first empowering Wolsey to hear and 
decide the cause of the divorce ; the second granting Henry a 
dispensation to marry again; he signed the latter without any 
alteration, and the former afler it had been somewhat modified. 
These documents, however, were to be kept secret, and not to 
be acted upon until the papal states were evacuated by the 
Imperialists ; but Knight had hardly left Orvieto, when Oassali, 
Henry's Italian agent at Bome, requested that a papal legate 
should be sent to England to join in the commission with Wolsey. 
This proceeding, which was probably instigated by the cardinal, 
only tended to delay the matter, and give the Pope more time to 
consider the expedients he should adopt to deliver himself from 
the painful responsibilities of his position. 

In the following year the secretary. Dr. Gardiner, and Dr. Fox, 
the King's almoner, were sent on a second embassy to the Pope, 
whom they prevailed upon to appoint a commission to examme 
the validity of the marriage, and the dispensation granted by 
Julius; to grant the King a provisional dispensation for his 

* Mackintosh. 11^ 47-48. 
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marriage with any oUier person, and to promiae that l&e would 
ifisue a decretal biUl annnlling the marriage with Catherine. But 
he enjoined them to keep the papers secret, and the bull was 
entrusted to Cardinal Campeggio, who was appointed leggte in 
•conjunction wit^ Wolsej.* 

The Pope was encouraged to proceed thus &r, by the hopes 
mrhich he entertained of ihe Frenim again obtaining the ascendant 
in Italy. But he was doomed to disappointment ; the French, 
^irho had invaded Naples, and invested the capital, were compelled 
to retire, and the miserable remnant of their army which was not 
•destroyed by £unine and disease, surrendered to the Imperialists. 

Thus Italy again lay prostrate at Hie feet of Charles, and 
Clement accordingly resolved to provide for his own safety by 
instant submission. He therefore determined to prolong the 
•controversy. Campeggio, who was a weak old man, and subject 
to gout, was ordered to travel by slow journeys to England ; he 
was to try to reconcile the parties ; to persuade Catherine to enter 
A convent ; to act with the utmost caution, and to abstain from 

f'ving a decision till he had received special instructions from 
ome.t 

35. Brief statement of the points in dispute. Before we 
proceed further, it may be as well to give here a brief statement 
-of the points in dispute. 

The advocates of Henry contended that by a passage in 
Leviticus (xviii., 16-21), no dispensation could authorise a marriage 
with the widow of a brother ; to which it was replied, that by a 
passage in Deuteronomy (xxv., 5), tiie prohibition was not 
universal, and that in Henry's case, such a marriage was lawiiiL 

The advocates of the divorce, therefore, abandoned the argu- 
ments from Scripture, and questioned the validity of the dispensa- 
tion on three grounds. 

I. — Because it was not snffidently ample- 

2.— Becanse it had been obtained nnder fifUse pretences ; the marriage having 
been songh^ so the bull stated, for the sake of peace between England ai^ 
Spain, although such peace was then actually subsisting. 

3. — Because it had been solicited without the consent of Henry, the party 
<hiefly interested in it$ 

The dispensipg power of the Pope was, thus, not questioned by 
the King's advocates, farther than in its application to prohibitions 

* See Froode (I.. 143} toir the dileimiw in which Ghurdiuer placed th« Pbpe on this 
oocMion. If the Pope would not decide, where wm his justice ? If he oonld not 
•dedde, where wm hit intUUMlity f f Lingard. VI^ ISS-IS6. 
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which were of divine aufiioiity, and therefbre generally binding p 
and the court of Borne did not dare to lay claim, openly and 
distinctly, to an extension of its exercise. Thomas Aquinafl, 
Henry's &yourite author, lays it down distinctly, that tms dio^ 
pensing power of the Pope had no authority to alter or set aside 
the divine law, but only the laws of the church.* 

But the law forbidding marriage with a brothei^s widow wai^ 
prescribed only to the Jewish people, and formed a part of their 
purely national code. Still it was a cUvine law ; yet, on the other 
hand, it was not a regulation which was binding upon Christians, 
but had, with other prohibitions, been transplanted by the 
sovereigns of all Christian countries into their respective codes ;. 
and the church had, by long usage and by its written canons, 
adopted it. Therefore, so fair as Christians were concerned, it 
was not a law of divine authority, but one which had been laid 
down by the church; and it was naturally concluded that the 
highest authority of the church might dispense with a regulation 
to which the church had subjected its members. 

This was a reasonable construction, &tal to Henry's pretensions^ 
but gave a new sense and a more limited authority to me Levitical 

law.t 

36. Popular opinion was opposed to the divorce. '< The people,'^ 
says Mackintosh, " ignorant of law, but moved by generous feeling; 
saw nothing in the transaction but the sacrifice of an innocent 
woman to the passions of a dissolute monarch, which was in truth 
its most important and essential character." J Henry's marriage 
with Catherine was, moreover, the bond of an alliance to which 
the nation was sincerely attached. The Spanish alliance was, in 
fact, the continuation of that ancient fiiendship which had sub- 
sisted with the Flemings, who had maintained an imreslancted 
intercourse with England, and absorbed all her e^morts from the 
times of the Plantagenets. As many as 15,000 Flemings were 
settled in London alone. Then, again, the Emperor himself 
was personally popular ; the late desecration of Kome, by hia 
Lutheran army, had miade him the apparent leader of the anti^ 
papal party in Europe, and thus won for him ihe sympathy of the 
lebcious discontent which was then fermenting the popiuation.§' 

Two men had the '^ courageous honesty " to stand in opposition 
to the King's desire. These were Sir Thomas More, and Eisher^ 

* Hume, IV^ 105. 
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Bishop of WmdieAter, who, after reitdiiig the treatue which "AmTf 
had written upon the subjeot, dedined to auppoit the divorce. 

Dating ihe summer ci 1528 a plague broke out in London, caUed 
tibe Sweating SickneMr. Publio business was subtended ; the couit 
broke up ; and Heniy, Anne, and the cardinal fled from the dty 
to escape infection. The King passed the time in r^igioud 
exercises witii his xinfe, and it was thought that the visitation 
would lead him to abandon his project. But no sooner had the 
dcmtagion ceased than he recalled Anne to court, and in a few 
weeks all his former hopes were revived by the arrival of Cardinal 
Chmpeggio (October 7th, 1538). 

On Sunday (November 8th\ Henry held a grand coundl of 
pe^rs, prelates, and judges, in me great hall of his palace of Bride- 
well, and the mayor andchief citizens of London also attended. 
After explaining to them the motives which had induced him to join 
France against the Emperor (for as the war had interrupted the 
eommeree between BngLmd and Flanders, and thus injured the 
woollen trade, there had been great discontent among the people),* 
Henry described to them the scruples he had lon^ entertained on 
account of his marriage, and the inducements which had led him 
to solicit £rom the Pope a commission of inquiry. He then 
concluded by noticing the popular murmurings against the divorce, 
and cautioned those present, and through them all his subjects, 
that they who presumed to talk any more about the matter, should 
answer for their meddling with their heads. 

87. The Gommi0sion of Inquiry. The next seven months were 
consumed in negotiations, and attempts at reconciliation. Cam- 
peggio pretended that the matter had become surroimded with so 
many perplexities since his arrival, that he must write to Bome 
for freish instructions. At the time that the Pope's answer wae 
expected, intelligence arrived (February, 1629), that he was dying,, 
and was probably now dead. This news once more turned 
Wolsey's ambition towards the tiara, and Henry and Francis 
united their efforts to place it upon his head. But Clement 
Unexpectedly recovered. Soon after this, Francis and the Emperoif 
secretly signed the preliminaries which afterwards led to the peace 
of Cambray $ the Pontiff had some time b^ore made his peace 
with Charles on very advantageous terms, so that everything 
appeared to be going against Henry; he was dismayed and 
imtated, and the divorce seemed fisurther off than ever. At last 
the legates opened their court (May 31st, 1529), in the parliament 

* ^ude, I<t 148* 
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•chamber at the Blackfriars, and they summoned the King and 
Queen to appear on the 18th of June. Gatherine protested 
■against the commission, and appealed to the Pope, but her appeal 
was unnoticed, and the cause proceeded. True to his instructions, 
however, Campeggio had no mtention of hastening to a decision ; 
fresh devices were constantly adopted to prolong the suit, and 
among other expedients he suspended the sittings of the court 
from July to October, because that period was the long vacation 
of the papal courts in Bome. In less than a fortnight after the 
court had dissolved, it was known that Clement had revoked the 
commission, and cited Henry to appear by attorney in the papal 
•court. 

38, Wolseys disgrace, M, and death. Though Wolsey had 
his own reasons for coming to a speedy issue, ne nevertheless 
-consented to these proceedings, but under protest ; at the same 
time he advised the King to effect the divorce by ecclesiastical 
.authority within the realm, and then to confirm it by act of 
parliament.* But Henry began to consider him as a minister of 
too much refinement and dunlicity, who was aiming at dping 
equally well with the papal and royal courts ; both Catherine's and 
her rival's friends sought his overthrow, and all parties secretly 
and openly united to destroy the man who had been a domineering 
&vourite so louj^. 

The si^s of his disgrace became daily more manifest. He 
was not invited to court; his opinion on matters of state was 
seldom asked, and his letters were intercepted and opened. 
The King's hostility was kept alive by Anne and her friends, who 
insinuated that the cardinal had never been in earnest in the 
prosecution of the divorce, and that he had uniformly sacrificed 
the interests of his sovereign to those of the King of France, 

Aware of this hostility, Wolsey rested all his hopes on the 
result of a personal interview, and after many disappointments 
he at last obtained one. He was permitted to accompany 
Campege;io, when that prelate took leave of the King at Grafton 
(September 20th, 1529). The Italian was received with every 
mark of respect; no preparation was made for the cardinal^B 
reception ; yet, to the surprise of all, the King received his minister 
^'with amiable cheer as ever he did,''t and held a private 
•conference with him. 

Wolsey's enemies now trembled for their own safety ; but they 
were relieved from their apprehensions by the ascendancy at 

* Lingard, VX., 164. f Careiidish. 
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Anne ; and when the cardinal returned to the court nert day, in 
<)bedience to the royal command, he found that the King had 
gone with his mistress to Hartwell. They neyer met each other 
after that day. 

When Michaelmas Term opened (Octoher 9th), WoLsey went 
with his usual state to preside in the Court of Chancery ; on the 
same day the Attorney-General filed two bills against mm in the 
King's Bench, charging him with procuring bulls from Bome 
without the royal licence, and thus transgressing the Statute of 
Prsmunire (16 Eichard II). This charge was *' the consummation 
of injustice,"* because Wolsey had obtained these bulls with the 
knowledge, and for the service, of the King ; and he had executed 
them under the King's own sanction. The blow plunged him 
into despair. On the 17th of October he resigned the great seal, 
^nd retired from his noble palace of York Place (now Whitehall) 
to the humbler dwelling of iEsher, in Surrey, a seat belonging to 
his bishopric of Winchester. 

Still the King occasionally showed him some gleams of kindness; 
but his enemies had now gone too far to retreat with safety, and 
they sedulously laboured to keep alive the royal displeasure against 
him. On the 1st of December, the Lords, with Sir Thomas More, 
the new chancellor, at their head, presented an address to the 
King, enumerating forty-four real or imaginary offences he had 
committed, and praying that he might no more have any power, 
jurisdiction, or authority, within the realm. This address was 
sent to the Commons to be drawn up in a bill of impeachment, but 
the more serious parts of it were confuted with such abilily by 
Thomas Cromwell, the cardinal's late secretary, that it was found 
impossible to prosecute the accusation of treason. 

Wolsey had pleaded guilty to the indictment charging him with 
a breach of the Statute of Praemunire, and the court of Star Chamber 
had consequently pronounced that he was outlawed, that his lands 
And chattels were forfeited, and that his person was at the King's 
mercy. Through the influence of Cromwell, who had now entered 
the King's service, he was pardoned, and allowed to retire to his 
diocese of York (April, 1530). He arrived at Cawood Castle about 
the end of September, and while preparing for his installation 
in the archiepiscopal throne on the 7th November, was suddenly 
iurested, on the 4th, by the Earl of Northumberland — ^he who 
had been the discarded suitor of Anne Boleyn. He was carried 
£rst to Lord Shrewsbury's castle at Sheffield, where^he was seized 
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with a dysentery, which eoniined him a fortnight, and aftefward^ 
io Leioestet Abb^, where he died, on the 29th of Noyember, in' 
tbe 60th year of his age; On the day before his death, 
Eyn^ston, the lieutenant of the Tower, entered the chamber of 
fSie coring cardinal, and it was to that officer that he addressed 
tiiose memorable words, in which he so well described the 
character of Henty, and spoke so bitterly of the time he* had spent* 
in the royal service. << Henry,'' he said, « is a prince of most 
royal courage; rather than miss any part of his will, he will 
endanger one half of his kingdom.'' And then of himself he 
said, '* Had I but served Ood as diligently as I have served the 
ICing, he would not have given me over in my grey hairs. But 
tills is my just reward fbr my pains and study ; not regarding my 
service to God, but only my duty to my prince.")* " Had siich 
feelings," says Mackintosh, '* pervaded lus life, instead of shining 
at the moment of his death, his life would have been pure; 
especially if his conception of duty had been as exact as his sense 
OT its obligation was strong."t An unmerited interest is reflected 
back on his life by the suddenness and violence of his &11 ; his 
rule was not good for England, and he hardly deserves the honour 
of being ranked among English statesmen. 

As Henry became more irritated at the dissimulating policy of 
Borne, and approached his final determination to set at nought 
the papal authority, he must have perceived that Wolsey was an 
unsuitable instrument for such a daring policy. ''The church, 
and court of Bome had too many holds on the cardinal. It was 
the divergence of their political schemes which loosened the ties 
between the King and the cardinal ; " and it was the hand of Anne 
Boleyn which at last brought him to the groimd, " to clear the 
field for counsellors more irreconcilable to the Supreme Pontiff.''^ 

* Cayendith. t Maoklntotb, II., 60f 

t MftckintMb, II», 00 ; lee Froude'f opinion, which differs from that ezpresied in th»- 
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END OF THE BEIGN. 1530-1547. 

L THE DIVOECB, AND THE ABOLITION OF 

PAPAL SUPREMACY. 

39. General character of the period. We have now arrived at 
^ great period of English history, in which the events are 00 com-r 
plicated and contradictory, and the conduct of men is so crooked 
-and uncertain, that we have to feel our way amongst them, and act 
with the greatest caution. 

England was about to witness a greater revolution than any she 
had hitherto undergone ; a revolution that was to endure every 
variety of <' chance, change, and &te," through a space of a hundred 
and fifty years, before it was thoroughly established and perfected* 

" The passions and prejudices which belonged to such a mighiy 
change still survive amongst us," and ^'give a colour to our 
political feelings and to our religious life. * Our great duty, 
therefore, in studying the history of this wonderful period wiU be, 
to weigh the evidence which is brought before us, with a calm and 
unbiassed judgment ; not condemning or admiring this or that party, 
according as our opinions and prejudices. incHne us ; but seeking 
only the establishment of the truth, whether it be for or against us ; 
and above all, never to compromise our natural hatred of oppression, 
and cruelty, and injustice, except by regarding these revolutions as 
the means by which God, *' who orders all things in heaven and 
earth," saw fit to accomplish a paramount good, by the strong hand 

of wicked instruments.t 

40. The Cabinet which succeeded after the DelII of Wolaey. 
The chief members of the administration which succeeded Wolsey 
were — the Duke of Norfolk, president of the council ; the Duke of 
Suffolk and Yiscount Bochford, who retained their former places ; 
Sir Thomas More, Wolse/s successor in the chancery ; Sir WiUiam 
J^tzwilliam, treasurer of the household ; and Dr. Oardiner, the 
fiecretary. " They were friendly to a reformation of abuses in the 
-church, though not prepared for a revolution in her doctrine and 
constitution, and the presence of such a pure and conscientiouB 
man as More was a pledge, that if any reformation was made, it 
would be effected without subverting the rights and interests of the 
church.4: 
• To thes0 fiix was aooxx afterwards added Thomas Cromwell, '^a 

« KIlic;hy^^0|».^^IX.,387, .t Ibid. t Hackinl^lyllyAif il^udfl^I.. 109. 
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man whose life was a speciinen of the yariety of adventures ancF 
vicissitudes of fortune incident to the leading actors of a revolu-*^ 
tionarj age/'* 

Gtomwell, the malleus monacTiorumy as he was called, was of sood 

English family, belonging to the Crbmwells of Lincolnshire. 
^nS»^ His father seems to have gone up to London, and established 

an iron foundry at Putney; but dying early, and his. 
widow marrying again, the yoimg Cromwell left home, and becamef 
a vagabond on the wide world. He went to Antwerp, and was- 
employed in an English factory in the capacity of a clerk. Foxe 
gives a strange account of his being a trooper in the army of 
Bourbon when Eome was sacked; but this story wants other 
evidence, and is improbable, because Cromwell was most likely 
with Wolsey about that time. It is certain, however, that 
he travelled through Italy, and that he was a military adventurer 
on the continent for some time. In 1515, he appears to 
have been employed in a banking-house at Florence. Be- 
turning to England, he entered the household of the 
Marchioness of Dorset, and in 1525 found his way into the 
general asylum of ability in want of employment — the service of 
W olsey. Wolsey soon discovered the nature of his new depen- 
dent, and employed him in the most important work of visiting 
and breaking up the small monasteries which the Pope haa 
granted for the foundation of the cardinal's new colleges. When 
the great prelate fell, Cromwell defended him with ability and 
fidelity ; he accompanied him through his dreary confinement at 
Esher, and he gallantly opposed the bill of impeachment which 
the Lords submitted to the Commons against Wolsey. Lingard, 
on the authority of Cardinal Pole, states that his principles were 
of the most flagitious description ; because he had advised Pole to 
read the works of Machiavelli. It is more likely that he was thus 
accused because he had learnt by heart Erasmus's translation of 
the New Testament. His strange career, however, had taught 
him a deep knowledge of the world ; and it was his shrewdness 
and boldness, his varied experience, the remarkable vigour of 
his mind, and, no doubt, the chivalry which he displayed in 
defending Wolsey, that recommended him to Henry at a most 
critical period.t 

41. Henry's Appeal to the Universities in the matter of his 
Divorce. The vexatious delays and specious pretexts with which 
the papal court had hitherto contrived to prolong the cause^or' 

* MaoWntosh, IL» M. f Frouda IT.. lOMlS; lingiva, VL|l7ik 
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the diyoTce, had now filled Henry with impatience and irritation* 

While in this state of mind, Drs. Gardiner and Tox reported 
to him that, when they were at supper with a gentleman crmmm^B 
at Waltham Abbey (1529), the subject of conversation SJSSlto 
being the divorce, the fiunily tutor had suggested that ^"y- 
the king should spend no more time in negotiating with the 
Pope, but should propose to aU the universities of Europe the 
plain question — " Can a man marry his brother's widow ? " 

The hint was relished and adopted ; the tutor was immedi- 
ately summoned to court, and ordered to draw up his opinions in 
writing ; he was soon made chaplain to the King, and was sent as 
one of the chief agents to carry out the scheme he had proposed. 

The tutor who thus gave such happy advice was Thomas 
Cranmer. He was bom at Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, in 
1489 ; was educated at Cambridge ; and, having cultivated the 
polite and humane literature introduced by Erasmus into northern 
Europe, had early caught some sparks of that generous zeal for 
liberfy of writing, which the Humanists, or followers of Erasmus, 
were accused of carrying to excess. But though he preferred the 
new, Cranmer was not ignorant of the old learning; he was 
eminent both as a theologian and canonist, and was regarded as 
one of the ornaments of the university.* The idea of obtaining 
the opinions of the most learned divines and most cele-- ©iBtinctioir 
brated universities of Europe had before been recom-" w5iiey"s 
mended by Wolsey, and agents had already been sent to c?Inmer'». 
consult some of the foreign schools. But it was not JJ'peSinJ 
intended to make their decision final, or subversive of ^Jiinu 
the papal authority; whereas, this was Cranmer's "*■• 
intention ; and the main argument of the book which he wrote 
was to the same purport. 

This appeal to the universities was a kind of irregular appeal 
to the church in its dispersed state, and was considered as the 
best substitute for a general council. For the bold proceedings 
of the Council of Constance in deposing and electing popes, had 
so terrified the court of Bome, and had spread such a wide and 
well founded belief that the Catholic Church in council assembled 
had an authority paramount to that of the Supreme Fontifi^, that 
it was determined never to call another gener^ council. Besides 
this, no general council could now be assembled without the con- 
sent of the Emperor, who would certainly withstand every project 
for &cilitating the divorce.f 

• Uaokiiitojait lU M« t Ibid, 62, ss. 
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Two |>Uin questions Were, therefore, pnt to the uniTernties t — 
I — Whaher marriage with a brothef^s widow woj prohibited by the divine law? 
2 — And, whether a papal dispensation could release the parties from its 
Migatiou ? 

The Frencli universities of Orleans^ Angers, Boiu^es, and 
Toulouse, and the Italian universities of Fertara, Padua, and 
Pavia, together with those of Bologna and Paris, the two most 
famous schools of civil and canon law on the continent, concurred 
in declaring that such a marriage was contrary to the divine law, 
And that no papal dispensation could make it lawfuL 

In Germany, Lombardy, Naples, and Spain, where the univer- 
sities were under the control of the Emperor, no answers were 
obtained ; and even the German Eeformers, who were certainly 
not under any dread of the Emperor, refused to purchase Henryws 
good will by sanctioning the divorce. Both Luther and MelanO" 
thon agreed in saying, that they would rather allow Henry to 
have two wives than to separate £rom Catherine for the purpose of 
marrying another woman. 

That Henry's agents distributed money plentifully, in order to 
obtain favourable decisions, is an undoubted £Eict, and 
SSSTto even in Prance he had to make great sacrifices. The 
SiTotSabie English universities were also unfriendly to the King's 
**"""* cause, and it was not till after a great deal of violence that 
£ivourable decisions were extorted from them. 

42. Henry's final negotiations with the Pope. It had been 
originaUy intended to lay before the Pontiff this mass of opinions 
and subscriptions, as the united voice of the Christian world 
pronoimcing in favour of the divorce. But it was deemed more 
prudent to substitute a letter to the Pope (July, 1630), subscribed 
by the Lords spiritual and temporal, and by a certain number of 
"Commons, in the name of the whole nation, beseeching liis holiness 
to bring the King's suit to a speedy termination, and intimating 
in forcible terms, that if he delayed any longer to do justice, 
desperate remedies would be tried. Wolsey was the first 
subscriber to this letter.* 

To this menacing remonstrance, Clement replied in a letter 
{September 27th), containing specious explanations and fiur 
promises. In the previous March, he had been compelled by 
the Emperor to publish a breve, forbidding Henry to contract a 
new marriage under pain of excommunication ; but he now secretly 
proposed to Cassalis, the English agent at Borne, that he woula 

• Lingard, VL, iTS ; Proude, I., 884. 
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allow Henry to have two wives, for polygamy was not prohibited 
by the letter of the Mosaic Law, and the expedient would enable 
him to avoid charging his predecessor (Julius) with a usurpation 
of authority. * But the proposal was suspected to be an urtifice 
of the Imperialists, for, while it would brmg odium on Henry if 
he accepted it, it would save Charles from the disgrace of seeing' 
his aunt repudiated. 

This concession, therefore, was an imprudent one on the part 
of Eome. The time, however, for concession or retreat had now 
gone by ; the Pope was more than ever in the Emperor's hands, 
and Henry's agents informed him that Clement would soon be 
compelled to issue another breve, forbidding all courts or tribunals 
to give judgment in the cause of the divorce. 

43. Proceedings against the Clergy under the Statute of 
PrsBmunire. It was at this critical time, when Henry and his 
courtiers were dismayed at the fiiilure of aU their schemes, that 
the bold and ingenious advice which Cromwell, a few months 
before, had given to the King, was remembered and acted upon. 

It was the first of November, 1629, and Wolsey had retired in 
disgrace to Esher. Cromwell, his secretary, was in the Great 
Chamber, leaning on the window, with a primer in his hands, 
repeating his matins. He was crying, and Cavendish, the 
cardinal's gentleman-usher and biographer, saw him, and asked 
him of his sorrow. His reply was such as befitted an adventurer 
like himself. He said the fall and disgrace of his master had 
ruined him, and he was like to lose all he had travailed for all the 
days of his life. But his bold spirit was not one to submit tamely 
to such a disappointment of his hopes, and he told his fellow 
servant that he would instantly go to the court and " make or 
mar." 

He made ; for, having solicited and obtained an audience, he 
advised Henry to wait no longer for the papal decision, but cromweu'. 
to imitate the princes of Germany, and throw off the yoke ■*^*®'- 
of Eome; to summon parliament, and by its authority declare 
himself the head of the church within his own realm. By thus 
proceeding, he demonstrated to Henry that his difficulties would 
vanish, and that, being a Pontiff within his own dominions, the 
clergy, sensible that their lives and fortunes were at his disposal, 
womd become the obsequious ministers of his will. Henry listened 
with surprise and pleasure to this advice ; it flattered not only his 
passion for Anne Boleyn, but his thirst for wealth and greediness 

* Mackintosh, IL, 6u 
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of power. He thanked Cromwell, and ordered liim to be swom 
of ms privy council. 

It was not likely that the great churchmen would concur in 
this grand pi^oject ; but the clergy of England were now powerleB0 ; 
they had lost their moral influ^ce over the people through the 
shameless licentiousness of their lives,* and the legal acuteness 
of Cromwell had already organised a plan which promised to 
secure their submission. 

When the Statutes of Pr»munire were pa^ssed, power was given 
to the dovereign to modify or suspend their operation at his 
discretion ; and from that time it had been customary for the 
King to grant letters of license, or protection, to those who meant 
to act, or had already acted, against these statutes. Wolsey, 
when he was appointed l^ate, had obtained the King's patent, 
authorising him to exercise nis legatine authority ; and for fifteen 
years no one presumed to accuse him of violating the law. But 
when he was indicted for the offence, he refused to plead the 
royal permission, through motives of prudence, and suffered 
judgment to pass against him. On the ground of his conviction 
it was now argued, that the clergy were liable to the same penalties 
•by admitting his jurisdiction. The attorney-general was accord- 
ingly instructed to file an information against the whole body in 
the Court of King's Bench. The Convocation assembled in great 
ialarm (January, 1531), fend offered j6100,000 in return for a full 
pardon ; but Henry demanded that in the preamble to the grant, 
a clause should be inserted, acknowledging him to be " the 
Protector and only Supreme Head of the Qiurch and Clergy of 
England." For three days the clergy debated on this unexpected 
^proposition. Many were opJ)olrt»d to it; but the majority, 
j,,^^,^,„ dreading the King's violence, were inclined to agree to it, 
SS2SSS? o^ conation that ttie clause '* as fiur as the law of Qirist 
Sphttitf ' will allow " should be appended (February 10th, 1531). 
supremacj. After a short display of violence, Henry agreed to the 
liinitation ; for though he was prepared to resist the papacy, he 
was not inclined to separate from the church of Eome ; and in 
demanding the acknowledgment of his own suprettmcy, he probably 
intended nothing further than to intimate, that little regard would 
be paid to the authority of the Pope, if he delayed ttie divorce toy 
Ibnger. But the new title, so pregnant with pretensiofi, sooii 
drept from th^ petitions of t^e convocation into the hearts ef nets 
<tf parliamekitj and it became eistliblished ^'amidf^ the aiMskttft 
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formtilaries and solemn phraseology consecrated by the laws, and 
used by the high assemblies of the commonwealth."* 

44. Abolition of Annates and of the legislative power of the 
Convocation. Clemenf s breve had now been published, and in 
order to counteract the influence it might have upon the popular 
mind, the answers of the universities were read publicly in parlia- 
ment, and the members ordered to return to their homes and 
inform their constituents how just and righteous the King's cause 
was. 

A deputation was then sent to the Queen, requesting her to 
refer the matter to the decision of four temporal and four spiritual 
peers ; but she refused, on which she was commanded to leave 
Windsor. She retired fir^t to the Moor, in Hertfordshire, a 
manor belonging to the Archbishop of York, and then to Ampthill, 
where she continued to reside (July, 1531). 

The Pope still made overtiires for a reconciliation, but as he 
insisted upon Henry taking his wife back, and putting away ^ a 
certain Lady Anne," they were angrily rejected, and further 
measures adopted to intimidate the churrh. 

Amnates, or first fruits, the first yearns income of newly- 
appointed bishops, were paid to Bome by most European natiocs, 
said they fiirmed the cluef fimd from which the cardinals who 
attended upon the Pope derived their revenues.f A bill for their 
abolition was now brought into parliament, and passed, on condi- 
tion that if the Pope did not either abolish them, or reduce them 
to a moderate burden beJEbre the next session, the act should be 
enforced. 

This measure was immediately followed up (May, 1532), by a 
'decree, based upon an address from parliiunent, by which the 
tietgf in convocation were disabled from enacting, publishing, 
or enforcing their constitutions witiiout the royal autiiority and 
assent ; and by which they were commanded to submit all tiiose 
now in farce to ihe consideration of a committee of laymen and 
- clergym en, which should have the power to determine what 
•constitations should be abolished and what retained. These 
proceedings were all communicated to the Pope by Came, the 
Ebglish ambassador at Bome. 

45. Holly's marnage with Amie Boleyn. ^Henry was nowon 
Ae brink of an open lireach wilii liie apost<^ see, and was about 

• IfMUbtarii, n« to-U. 
t As mndi at i^M.M* (or ^%4*%m« worth of irc dcm noGcj} hai beca Kut out of 
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to appear as the first great monarchy since the extinction of the 
race of Constantine, who had broken asunder the bonds of* 
Christian imion« At the next step he might, perhaps, find no 
footing." ♦ He therefore paused, and before he proceeded further^ 
was anxious to strengthen his alliance with France. For this- 
purpose he held interviews with Francis at Calais and Boulogne- 
(October, 1532) ; but the only business transacted was an agree-^ 
ment by which Francis undertook to invite the Pope to a 
conference at Marseilles, and to espouse the cause of Henry, if 
Clement did not pronounce the divorce. 

Henry did not wait for the result of his ally's application, but 
on the 25th of January, 1533, was privately married to Anne 
Boleyn, by Dr. Lee, afterwards Archbishop of York. The cere- 
mony was performed in a room in the west turret of Whitehall^ 
before dawn. To prevent any embarrassment. Viscount Eochford^ 
Anne's brother, was sent to Francis to announce the event, and to 
make explanations ; and Henry promised to keep the matter secret 
till the following May, by which time it was expected that the 
conference at Marseilles would be over, and the papal intentioner- 
known. But the meeting was postponed, and circumstances 
compelled Henry to acknowledge the marriage in April. 

46. Granmer appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. The necessity 
of having the divorce pronounced was now so urgent, that Henry 
determined to leave the matter no longer to the> rope, but to have 
it decided within his own realm. For this purpose he resolved to 
promote Cranmer to the see of Canterbury, which had been vacant 
since the death of Archbishop Warham (August 23rd, 1532). 

For some time Cranmer, who was then ambassador at tho 
imperial court of Vienna, refused to accept the proffered dignity^ 
alleging his own unworthiness for so great a charge. But there 
were other and greater obstacles which must have burdened hift 
conscience, though he eventually broke through them. He had 
embraced the doctrines of Luther, and on some points surpassed 
that great reformer in his opposition to Bome. He entertained 
scruples regarding the oath of fealty to the Pope which was. 
exacted of every prelate at his pipesentation. And more than all,, 
he was married. 

These were serious obstacles in the mind of a King like Henry^ 
who still respected the Church of Bome in spiritual matters, and 
who, though he had assimied the title of head of the church, still 
acknowledged the papal supremacy. But Cranmer was too 

• Maokintoeb, H., 0«-M. 
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necessary for the King's policy, to allow Henry to regard the 

' scruples which stood in the way of his appointment ; the requisite 

-applications were made to the Pope for the bull and pallium; 

"C&anmer was duly consecrated on the 30th of March, 1633, and 

he took the usual oaths of canonical obedience to the Pope. He 

had, however, previously protested in public, in the chapter house 

-of St. Stephen's, Westminster, " that he did not admit the Pope's 

authority any fitrther than it agreed with the express word of 

God," and that he should consider it lawful to expose the errors 

of Eome as occasion required, and to make those reforms in the 

-church of England which he judged might be useful and necessary. 

The honesty of this proceeding has often been questioned, and 
it must be allowed that the act presents some symptoms of a mind 
yet scarcely escaped from the dangerous casuistry of the Boman 
Catholic doctors, some traces of that Jesuitical spirit against which 
even the native integrity of^the single-hearted Cranmer was not 
^altogether proof. How Clement agreed to ratify the election of a 
man with whose character and opinions he must have been weU 
acquainted, is not difficult to understand. He had no choice, and 
he felt that he had none ; he knew with whom he had to deal, and 
that to withhold his bull at a time when even its necessity was 
disputed, would be only to hasten the crisis which he had too 
much reason to think was at hand in any case — the loss of his 
: supremacy.* 

47. Gramner pronounces judgment in the divorce, which the Pope 
declares to be null and void. The purpose of Cranmer's appoint- 
ment was soon manifest, and arrangements were immediately 
made for proceeding with the divorce. First, an act was passed 
in parliament, forbidding, under the penalty of prsBmunire, The statute 
-appeals from the spiritual judges in England to the papal o'^pp*^* 
'^sourts in Bome. Then tne convocation was divided into two 
• classes — ^theologians and canonists, and answers obtained from 
both favourable to the King's cause (April 2nd, 1533). After this, 
Cranmer, in obedience to the King's orders, vtrote a letter to 
Henry, requesting permission to hold a court, in which the divorce 
might be heard and determined. The request was granted, and 
the archbishop cited Catherine to appear before him in St. Peter's 
Priory, Dunstable, within four miles of Ampthill. But the Queen 
took no notice of the citation, on which she was declared 
-"verily and manifestly contumacious." On the 23rd of May, 
fifteen days after the court had opened, Cranmer pronounced his 
^judgment, declaring the alleged marriage, between the King and 
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the Lady Catherine of Castile, to have been null and void. The^ 
primate then returned to Lambeth, where he held another court 
(May 28th), and declared that the King's marriage with the Lady 
Anne was lawful. Four days later (June 1st), the new Queeiii 
was crowned with unusual magnificence. On the 7th of September,, 
she gave birth to a daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, to Henry'p 
inexpressible disappointment. These proceedings were soon knowi;i 
aU over Europe ; and, on the 11th of July, Clement annulled the 
judgment given by Cranmer, and published his bull of excommur 
nication against Henry and Anne. In October, the intervie\y 
between Erancis and the Pope took place at Marseilles ; 



The Con> 



ferenceof and Henry, who still hesitated to break off entirely his. 



ManeilleB. 



relations with Rome, was induced to send two ambassadors 
to the conference. But while the negotiations were pending, 
Bonner arrived, and, in Henry's name, appealed from the Pope tp 
a general council. This proceeding rudely put an end to the nego- 
tiations ; but, at the request of Erancis, Henry agreed to renew them 
at Rome ; and he despatched the Bishop of Paris, who was formerly 
Bishop of Bayonne and Erench ambassador in England, to the 
papal court for that purpose. Both Henry's friends, and those of 
Catherine, were sanguine of a decision in their favour ; and, at 
their solicitation, a consistory was held (March 23rd, 1534), and 
out of twenty-two cardinals present, nineteen decided for the validity 
of Catherine's marriage, and three proposed a further delay. The 
Pope accordingly pronounced a definitive sentence, declaring the 
marriage of Henry and Catherine lawful and valid, condemning 
the proceedings against Catherine, and ordering the King to take 
her back as his legitimate wife. With his customary indecision, . 
Clement postponed the publication of the decree until Easter ; but 
it mattered little whether he pronounced for or against Henry. 
The die was already cast; the moment the Bishop of Paris departed^ 
violent counsels began to prevail in the English cabinet, and ^ 
resolution was taken to erect a separate and independent church 
within the realm. Acts derogatory to the papal claims were passed 
in parliament; and the kingdom was severed, by legislative 
authority, from the communion of Rome, long before the judgment 
given by Clement could have reached the knowledge of the King, 
Had the Pope conducted himself with ever so great moderation 
and temper, it is improbable that he would have regained, at least 
during Henry^s lifetime, his authority and influence in England... 
Henry was impetuous and obstinate — ^he had proceeded too far in 
throwing off the papal joke, to think of again bending his neck U^ 



it. The people, moreover, were prepared for this great revolution, 
and had become accustomed to show little regard for the power of 
Btone. Every session of parliament witnessed attacks upon it ; 
And it was taught every Sunday at Paul's Cross, that the Pope had 
no jurisdiction beyond his own diocese, and that genera] councils 
were superior to him in authority. The statutes which parliament 
now passed, showed that these opinions had been adopted.* 

48, The Statutes by which the English Gburch was separated 
#Kmi Borne. These acts were framed and conducted through the 
two houses by the policy of Cromwell, who had now been made 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

(i) Tbe provisions of the late statute, prohibiting appeals to Rome, in cer- 
tain pases (24 Henry VIII., q. 2), were extended to all cases whatsoever ; and 
appeals were ordered to be made from the archbishop's court to the King in 
eaaancery, who should appoint commissioners to determine the cause finally. The 
commissioners thus appointed formed the tribunal called the Court of Delegates. 

(2) The abolition of the legislative authority of the convocation was con* 
firmed and established by act of parliament. (25 Henry VI 11 , c. 19.) 

(3) Bishops were to be elected and consecrated under the sole authority of 
the king ; they were no longer to be presented to the Pope for confirmation, 
nor receive their bulls and palliums from him. The last of these bulls obtained 
from Roi|ie were those which Cranmer received on his consecration. (25 Henry 
VIII., c. 20.) 

(4) All pecuniary contributions whatever, imposed by the Pope, were 
al}olished ; all lawful powers of licensing and dispensing were transferred from 
Mm to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; his claims were called usurpations, and 
the realm declared to be * 'free from subjection to the laws of any foieign prince, 
potentate, or prelate ; " and the King was recognised as the only supreme head, 
under God, of the church and realm. (25 Henry VIII., 21.) A singular 
proviso was appended to this statute, which suspended its execution till mid- 
summer, and enabled the King to repeal it on or before that day. 

(5) By the next statute (25 Henry VIII., c. 22), provision was made for the 
fiticcession, by pronouncing the King's marriage with Catherine void, and that 
with Anne valid; and, by a clause which, says Mackmtosh, is "perhaps 
unmatched in the legislation of Tiberius,*'t ail who should, " by writing, print, 
deed, or a«t, do or cause to be procured or done, anything to the slander, 
prejudice, disturbance, or derogation '* of the said lawful matrimony, *' or as to 
fhe peril, slander, or disherison of any of the issue" of it. should be declared 
guilty of high treason, and suffer death accordingly. And the like penalty was 
enacted against all who should, in any way, question the royal supremacy, or 
refuse to take the oaths acknowledging it and the new order of succession. J 
Queen Catherine was solemnly degraded to her former rank of Princess of Wales* 

• Huma, III., 19(. 
t History. II., 07 ; Frond ' attempts to justify this clau8f>, on the grouud of its n^cei- 
mj, XL, 9ft6-35Q. t Lingard, VI., aQ3- soa ; Hume, ill., » t. 
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II. EOTAL STJPEEMACT. 

49. Establishment of the Royal Supremacy. All these statutes 
Btatate Were passed during the session between Christmas and 
SuhSil"' Easter, 1634, and in the next session (November, 1634), 
**"*•• they were confirmed by a brief but comprehensive act, 
declaring " the King's majesty to be supreme head upon earth of 
the church of England," and grantiDg him " full power to correct 
and amend any errors, heresies, ana abuses, &c., which by any 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction might be reformed and redressed." The 
^ oath to the succession was also ra-enacted, and its terms 
succeuion somcwhat altered; the first fruits and tenths of all 

ecclesiastical benefices were given to the King, and com- 
missioners appointed to value the benefices. The acquiescence, or 
rather, the active co-operation of the established clergy, forms a 
remarkable feature of these revolutionary proceedings.* Among 
the chief supporters of them, besides the primate, were Heath, of 
Tork, Tunstfil, of Durham, Gardiner, of Winchester, and Bonner, 
and the first two were the messengers chosen to convey to Catherine 
the tidings of her solemn degradation in parliament. " Whether 
we ascribe," says Mackintosh,t "this non-resistance to dread of the 
King's displeasure, or to a lukewarm zeal for the established 
religion, it affords a striking and instructive contrast to the 
stubborn resistance of the best and most honest of them in the 
beginning, to the moderate reform of such odious grievances as 
pluralities and non-residence. They were now compelled to sacri- 
fice more than it was fit so suddenly to require; and very 
considerably more than what, while the people were calm, would 
have satisfied their wishes." The recognition of the Bang's 
supremacy was acceptable to the nobility and gentry as the only 
effectual mode of cutting off the papal exactions; apd to the 
citizens of large towns, who had begun to acquire some taste for the 
Protestant doctrines. But the common people, who had suffered 
little by these impositions, and who were used to implicit reverence 
for the clergy, were not so easily influenced by the new measures, 
and the main body of the clergy, especially the monastic orders, 
was opposed to them.J 

50. lixecation of l£e Holy Maid of Kent and others. The new 
statutes were soon brought into action. There lived at this time 
in the convent of St. Sepulchre, in Canterbury, a nun professed, 
named Elizabeth Barton, a native of Aldington, in Kent. She had 

• Hume, III., 197. t Hist., II., 66. % HaUam'a Const. Hist., L, fie. 
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been subject to fits, and the contortions of body which she suffered 
through them were so strange that the people considered her to be 
tinder the power of some preternatural agency, and gave her the 
title of " the Holy Maid of JKent." In those ignorant times, idiocy 
•and epilepsy were considered as proofs of God's fevour, and the 
best mediums of revelations ; and the incoherent expressions which 
flhe uttered during the paroxysms of her disorder were regarded as 
prophecies — a delusion in which she herself at length believed. 
This was in 1526, when the monks were irritated at Wolsey's sup- 
pression of a few monasteries, and the question of Henry's divorce 
was causing some excitement. Bichard Maister, the rector of her 
parish, sent her to the nunnery, and Booking, a monk of Christ 
•Church, Canterbury, who became her confessor, was her chief 
prompter. " Even the learned and wise, the honest bishop Eisheri 
-and the amiable archbishop Warham, countenanced her p,.)j„ „^ 
pretensions to some extent, and even " the mighty intellect Siff^ff^iJ 
and conscious purity " of Sir Thomas More did not prevent ^^' 
him from yielding so far to the delusion as to expose him to the 
accusations of his enemies. Had the maid confined her revelations 
to less important matters, perhaps she might have eluded the King's 
fiuspicion ; but she imprudently extended them to matters of state, 
impelled thereto, it seems, by Booking, Maister, and four others. 
Years had elapsed since Henry first heard of her, and he had treated 
her with contempt and ridicule ; but when in 1533 she predicted 
that, if he put away Catherine and married again, he would cease 
to be King, would die an in&mous death in less than seven months 
after, and would be succeeded by Catherine's daughter Mary, he 
ordered her to be taken from her convent and examined. In 
November, 1533, she was brought, together with her associates, 
before Star Chamber, and they were all condemned to stand during 
the sermon at Paul's Cross, and confess their imposture. The date 
flhe had assigned for Henry's death had now gone by, and he was 
fltill living ; a fact which was sufficient to bring contempt upon 
her predictions. But the Xing was not content with this, and he 
caused a bill of attainder to be brought into the House of Lords, 
attainting the <'Maid" and her associates of treason, and others 
who had heard her revelations and not communicated them to the 
King, of misprision of treason. Though the Lords did the bidding 
of the King, and passed the bill without hearing the accused, their 
sense of justice impelled them to request that the prisoners should 
be tried at Star Chamber, and be allowed to speak in their own 
defence. But no defence was allowed, and on the 21st of April, 
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1534, the " Maid "and her accomplices were executed at Tjbum^ 
" She was executed," says Mackintosh,* " for misfortunes whio^ 
ignorance and superstition rjBgarded as crimes ; for the incoherent 
language and dark visions of a disturbed if not alienated mind."t 

61. Imprisonment of More and Fisher. Among those who wer^ 
charged with misprision of treason were Fisher, Bishop of Sochester, 
and Sir Thomas More, late lord chancellor. The former was one 
of the most learned prelates of the age, and an intimate friend of 
Erasmus ; he had been the friend of Henry from his youth, and was 
the last survivor of the counsellors of Henry VII. But his Qfy^ 
position to the divorce gradually effaced the recollection of hia 
merit and services, and his attachment to the church, and aversion 
to Henry's revolutions, exposed him to the Eling's resentments 
The charge against nim was utterly unjust; for, as he said 
tb« chM8«i in his de&nce, Barton had not spoken of any violence tp 
MBiott be done to the King's person, but merely of a visitation 

"^ of Providence, and she had been admitted to a private 
audience by the King, to whom she had communicated her revela*> 
tions. He was, however, pronounced guilty by the Lords, an4 
fined. 

The name of Sir Thomas More was erased from the bill» 
although his innocence was not more clearly established than that 
of his friend Fisher. But it was not the intention of Henry or 
his counsellors to permit these men to escape, and in a fortnight 
afterwards they were called upon to take the new oath of allegianoe 
recently voted by parliament. More had now resigned his office of 
chancellor (1532), because, in the execution of his duty, he ha4 
found himself unavoidably engaged in matters which he could 
not reconcile with his conscience, and because the more be 
considered the grounds of the King's divorce, the greater was hi» 
conviction that they were weak and untenable. On the plea^. 
therefore, that age and infirmity warned him to attend only to th^ 
concerns of his soul, he retired into private life, and devoted hia 
whole time to study and to prayer4 

The oath of succession which these two men were called upon 
ThtMtthof to make, not only excluded the Princess Mary, and con-*- 
tiSSliM. ^^^ ^^® succession to the King's diildren by Anne, but 
octiwra. embraced certain doctrinal points to which they could not 
ConscientiouLsly agree, — viz.: That the King's marriage with 
Catherine had been unlawful from the beginning, and that neither 

* History. II.. 70. f See Froude, II., S18-S9A 
t See Hume'B remarki on his resignation, UL, 190. 
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the Pope nor any other power on earth had authority to grant 
a diflpensation. Cranmer would have relieved them from the 
theological part, but Cromwell insisted that they should make 
an unconditional submission, and they were committed to th^ 
Tower (April 17th, 1534) ; and although the terms of the oath 
which they had refused to take, had not been prescribed hv 
parliament, they were attainted of misprision of treason, ana 
condemned to forfeituire and perpetual impriscmment. They were 
treated in prison with infamous severity. Fisher, in his seventieth 
year, was left in sickness and pain, without clothes to cover him, 
or proper food to eat ; and More had no other resource for the 
support of life, than the charity of his friends, and the filial 
heroism of his favourite daughter, Margaret Boper. His " poore 
miserable wyfe and children '* were at the same time deprived of 
everything by the despot's orders.* 

52. Executions under the Act of Supremacy. While these tw(^ 
conscientious men lay in the Tower, the oath was administered to 
the clergy and the clerical bodies, and to the monks and inmate^ 
of the several abbeys and convents : and formal decisions against 
the papal authority were obtained from both convocations, and from 
the two universities. Yet in the midst of this active opposition t<^ 
the church of Bome, Henry was burning people in Smithfield for 
differing from it ; John Frith and Andrew Hewet being j<,hB Fnth 
brought to the stake (July 22nd, 1634) for denying the •fiJwrt*'*'" 
existence of purgatory , and holding " heretical " opinions ^""^ 
upon transubstantiation, and fourteen Anabaptists from Holland 
being burnt in the following year. 

In November, when parliament mei, the oath of succession wa# 
altered, so as to include the acknowledgement of the King^f 
supremacy ; the word ** Pope " was erased out of all books employed 
jn public worship, all schoolmasters and clergymen were com- 
pianded to teach and to preach that the King was l^e true head 
of the church, and the rope's authority a usurpation ; and the 
sheriffs in each county were ordered to keep vigilant watch over 
them to see that they obeyed the royal commands without cold-r 
ness and indifference.f Several of the monks, however, refused 
either to take the oath, or to preach the ne\y doctrine, and as Crom- 
well had no mercy for them» they were found guilty of high treasoD^ 

* froude contradictf tbii, which is the generally received sooonnt, on the suthoritjr 
of tbe state papers. But government a<'Count8 of state trials, are not so reliable, in m|r 
flpinion, M tbia wxitor would hvre us believe. See bis aecond volumff, p. M7* 

t Liim;i)rd, YI., 819. 
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Honkf Mid ^^^ ^^^ horrible pimishment of that crime was executed 
buSZ"** upon them with oarbarous exactitude. Now and then a 

jury hesitated to convict men of treason on such illegal 
grounds, but Cromwell always forced them into compliance, and 
sometimes threatened to hang them instead of the prisoners. 
During May and June (1535), nine monks and clergymen suffered 
in London alone.* 

53. Execution of Fisher and More for refusing to acknowledge 
the Royal Supremacy. The next of Henry's deeds of blood has 
•doomed his name to everlasting infamy. In order to make them 
More Mid commit themselves, Tisher and More were repeatedly 
Jumfned ^nd treachcrously examined, with regard to their private 
opfnifm? ' opinions upon the King's supremacy. But they answered 
•felemSSj. with caution, and evaded the questions ; their refusal to 

answer was considered as a proof of malice, and equivalent 
to a denial : and a special commission, consisting of the chancellor, 
Lord Audley, the Duke of Norfolk, the chief justice, and six judges, 
of whom'Spelman and Fitzherbert were the most conspicuous, 
was appointed to try them on the charge of high treason. 

On the 7th of Miy, 1535, they were brought to trial, and these 
i^lu'ee searching and fatal questions put to them : 

(i) Would they repute and take the King for the supreme head of the 
•church ? 

(2) Would they approve the marriage of the King with Queen Anne to be 
.good and lawful ? 

(3) Would they affirm the marriage with Catherine to have been unjust and 
'Unlawful ? 

Both of them proposed th^ir readiness to swear that they would 
support the succession to the crown as established by parliament ; 
but to say absolutely yes or no to the questions, from that they 
begged to be excused. These replies sealed their doom. On the 
17th of June, Eisherwas placed at the bar, and charged with 
TUhtr having "falsely, maliciously, and traitorously wished, 
condemned billed, and desired, and by craft imagined, invented, prac- 
^zeoated. tiscd, and attempted to deprive the Xing of the dignity, 
title, and name of his royal estate ; that is, of his title and name of 
supreme head of the church of England, in the Tower, on the 
7th day of May last, when, contrary to his allegiance, he said and 
pronounced, in the presence of different true subjects, falsely, 
maliciously, and traitorously, these words : ' the King, our sovereign 
lord, is not supreme hedd yn erthe of the cherche in Bnglande/ " 
He was then found guilty, and executed on the 22nd of June, with 

* LiMgard, VI., si9( Fronde, II., ohap. iz. 
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disgusting barbariiy, the head being placed on London Bridge, and 
the trunk stripped of the clothes and allowed to lie naked all day 
where the execution had taken place. In the evening it was buried, 
in the churchyard of All Hallows, Barking.* 

The £Ette of Eisher did not affect the almost heavenly meekness 
and heroic firmness of his fellow victim. To make the AnpMnaor 
greater impression upon the people, he was led on foot in b«toi?th« 
a coarse woollen gown through the most crowded streets oo«n^*«»<»' 
from the Tower to Westminster Hall (July Ist). He had been so 
enfeebled by his imprisonment that his limbs tottered, and it was 
with difficulty that he could support himself with a staff. His hair 
had become gray, and his &ce pale and wan ; but his cheerAilness, 
and the mild dignity of his character, did not forsake him, and in 
that court, where he had once presided with so much honour and 
integrity, his faculties were undisturbed, and some of his old wit 
and vivacity lighted up his sunken eye. In dread of the effect of 
his eloquence, for ** he was the first Englishman who signalised 
himself as an orator,''t the indictment had been framed of 
enormous length and unexampled exaggeration. 

The first witnesses against him were the privy counsellors who 
had examined him at various times during his imprisonment, 
but their evidence amounted to no more than that he said the 
statute was a two edged sword ; if he spoke against it his body 
would perish, and if he assented to it he should condemn his soul. 
His answer to the indictment was long and eloquent ; aU that 
could be objected against him, he said, was silence, and silence 
had not yet been declared treason. But Hales, the attorney- 
general, a fit instrument of a despotic tyrant, said that his silence 
was a proof of his malice, and malice, by the statute, was high 
treason. 

The infamous !Bich,j: the solicitor-general, and afterwards Lord 
Bich, now deposed that More had said to him in a private and 
confidential conversation in the Tower, that "the parliament 
cannot make the King head of the chiurch, because it is a civil 
tribunal, without any spiritual authority." More denied this 
statement, and appeided to the character of Bich, which was so 
bad that he would not be believed even upon his oath ; he had 
always lain "under the odium of a very lying tongue." The 
asperity of this denial touched the reputation of Bich to the quick,. 

• Lingard. VI.. 221. t Mackintosh. II., 72. 
t "One who ban hroiight a greater stain upon the bar of England than anymember- 
of the profession." Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chanoellors, I., 670. 
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and he called two gentlemen of the cotirt to support his story. 

But conscience prevailed, and they said that though they were in 

the TDom they did not hear the conversation. More's fete, however, 

was sealed, and he was declared guilty of treason. When the 

sentence had been pronounced he rose, and said that now there 

was no temptation for him to suppress the truth, he would openly 

declare that which he had hitherto concealed, that he had studied 

the question for seven years, and could not escape from the con- 

•clusion that the King's marriage with Catherine was valid, and 

that the oath of supremacy was utterly unlawftd. As he turned 

irom the bar, his son threw himself on his knees, and begged his 

fether's blessing ; and as he walked back to the Tower, wi^ the 

Afltetinfr *^® tumcd towards him, his first-bom child, Margaret 

5hB*°*' Eoper, his " dear Megg," twice rushed through the guards, 

^^*^' folded him in her arms, and, unable to speak, sobbed 

^oudy and bathed him with her tears. The people and the 

guardbs wept also. After this trial, the bitterness of death was 

past; he wrote a touching letter to his daughter, tracing the 

characters with a coal, for pen, ink, and paper, and even the sweet 

solace of his books, had been taken from him by Bich during all 

l^e time of his imprisonment. His innocent playfulness dianot 

Hia forsake him in his last moments, and on the 7th of July, 

•"*~**^ 1535, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, he was beheaded, the 

Xing having commuted the sentence that he should die the death 

of a traitor, to decapitation. The only petition he made on the 

day of his execution was, that his beloved Margaret might be 

allowed to be present at his burial ; she procured his head to be 

taken down from London Bridge, kept it during her life as a 

aftOTed relic, and was buried with it in her arms nine years aflberwards. 

The death of no individual perhaps ever produced so mu<^ 

sorrow atid horror as the death oi Sir Thomas More. In England, 

ihe intelligeqce was receive wii^ deep but silent grief; on the 

continent, with loud and general execration. The eloquence of 

Oardinal Pole, and the classical pen of the celebrated Erasmus, 

ri9corded the crime, and awakenea throughout fiurope a hatred 

aind abhorrence of Henry. Even the tyrant himself wa^ filled witii 

dread at the enormity of his conduct, and we are told that when 

he received the news of More's execution, he was playing at tables 

with iihe queen, that he looked sternly at her and said, " Thou 

art the cause of this man's death," and that he then withdrew in 

&ar and trouble to the solitude of his chamber.* 

* Hackintofth, 11., 73-70 1 Lingard, Tf^ SS1-8S0. 
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The ezecation of More marks tbe moment of the transition of 
Henry^s government from joviality and parade, to a species ^^ _ 
of a1ax)cit]r which distinguiBhes it from, and perhaps above, fg^ 
any other European tyranny.* This singular revolution JSSigJ 
in his conduct is ascribed by Lingard and others to the Ji^SS^* 
death of Wolsey, who, as long as he continued in &vour, JJSjtfi^ 
confined the King's passions within certain bounds, and SiSJSf* 
kept a restraint upon ttie royal rage and capriccf But {J^Ja^. 
this was not the cardinal's opinion, as his dying words testify. 
He knew his master was unmanageable when his passions were 
excited; if he had refused to concur in the divorce, Henry would 
not have spared him, and he would have been struck down on his 
first attempt to check the King's bloody career. The only change 
which resulted from Ihe death of Wolsey, consisted of measures 
of civil and ecclesiastical policy. The clumge in Henry's conduct 
was totally distinct from this ; it was personal only ; and his deeds 
of blood, by which were exterminated not only the friends of his 
youth and the ablest of his ministers, but those whom he caressed 
and fondled, are part of his conduct as a man, rather than of lus 
6ystem as a king.^ The parallel of his character, says Charles 
Knight,§ must be sought in Dante's ** stream of blood," *• where 
tyrants ilieir appointed doom receive." || 

in. THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONAfflDERIES. 

54. Suppression of the Lesser Monasteries. Seven years had now 
elapsed since Cromwell had left the service of Wolsey to cwmmrti 
*<make or mar" his fortunes in the royal court, and ^SJSSSt 
during tiie momentous changes which had occurred^ he J^a«F^ 
had been raised from one office to another, to wield at last 
supreme atfthoriiy as the King's " vicegerent, vicar gendral^ and 
prineijpal commissary," in all matters relating to the church, ihe 
admifttfttration of its affiurs, *< and the godly reforana^ioti and redress 
of all errors, heresies^ and abuses" in it. 

This was a strange office to be held by a layman, but Grcnnwell 
was not the man to hesitate, and in parliament he sat before iiie 
pnmate, and superseded him in the presidency of the convoeatioB. 
The degradation of the clergy, however, wiis not yet completed. 
'ihe bishops were suspended firom the exercise of their episcopal 

* Hackintoeh, 11.. 80. 
t Lingazd, YI., Ifi4, Z Mackintosh. II., 81. § Pop. Hist, IL, 864. 

I iiiirertfo,cautoXH. 
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powers, and were permitted to resume that exercise again only on 
condition that they acknowledged their powers to be derived 
from the King alone as head of the church, and that they acted 
as the deputies of his vicegerent.* 

The dissolution of the monasteries was next determined upon^ 
The general ^^r this purposo & general visitation was made during 15d5< 
YWtotion au^ 1536. Commissioners were selected, and sent out in 
monasteries, pajpg ^ every part of England, to visit aU monasteries, 
cells, priories, or other religious houses, and inquire into their 
condition generally, their foundations, lands, revenues, and other 
sources of income ; their discipline and religious ceremonies; their 
rules and domestic regulations, &c. ; in short, the fuUest information 
was to be obtained, and especially such as might justify the sup- 
pression of that brotherhood which refused to follow the advice of 
the visitors, and surrender its possessions to the King.f From the 
reports thus obtained, a statement was compiled and laid before 
parliament, exposing the vices and corruptions which infected the 
less opulent monasteries, and a statute based upon this statement 
was enacted for the dissolution of those houses whose revenues did 
not exceed £200, and the removal of those inmates, who were 
willing, to the larger monasteries (27 Hen. VIII., c. 28). Three 
hundred and seventy-six of these houses were suppressed, and their 
estates vested in the crown. Among them were JFountains Abbey 
and Merton Abbey, Yorkshire ; Hornby, Lancashire ; Langdon, 
Folkestone, ftnd St. Mary's, Dover, in Kent, J The amount of 
revenue they added to the crown was about £32,000 (half-a-miUion 
of our present money), besides the immediate receipt of £100,000 
(about a million and a half), in money, plate, and jewels. In 
addition to these, the King and his vicegerent reaped a rich harvest 
of bribes from those abbots and priors who sought to propitiate 
their favour. 

The act for the dissolution of the smaller religious houses was 
passed in March, 1536, and on the 4th of April the parliament 
was dissolved, having sat for six years, and assisted in some of 
the greatest changes of internal policy which England had ever 
witnessed. 

55. Ezecation of Anne Boleyn. The succession of great events,, 
however, was not yet to terminate. On the 8th of January, Queen 
Catherine died at Kimbolton, and Anne was, at last, in undisturbed 

* Lingard, VI., 230 ; Burnet's Befomiation, I,, Book III. : Records, I., Bk. III. ; "So, I4r 

t Burnet's Records, I., Book III. 

t See the list in Burnet's Bieoords, l., Bk. III.; also Froude/IL, oh. z. 
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posflession of ber splendid seat. But her doom wm alreadj 8eded» 
and in fi>ur montliB she followed her rival to the grave. So earlj 
as the spring of 1535, the King had hegim to alter his bmmi«v 
oondnct towards her; bat vdietiier he was moved bj 2S3:* 
jealoasy, or by passion for another, or bj both these ^**^ 
motives, is nnoerteia. It is said that Anne one daj disooToed 
tlie King fondling Jane Sejrmonr, one of her maids of honour, 
and that her agitation brought on a premature confinement, vdien 
she gave birtii to a dead son ( Januaiy 29th, 1536). The King 
bmtall J reproached her for the loss of his boy. ** Words were 
heard break out of the inward feelings of he^ hearths dolours,* 
laying the firalt on the King^s unkindness, * and on his fondness 
for her maid. Court sycophants eageriy watched the 
growth of the Swing's unnatural aversion ; they hinted to fa ^fww.oc 
him that the vnmt of an heir vras an intimaition of 
heaven's displeasure at his second marriage, as at his first. 
Ghffdiner, who vras ambassador abroad, and hated Anne because 
of her inclination to ihe Beformers, suggested that the Emperor 
would never acknowledge her issue. Anne's cheerfulness and gaiety, 
and the frankness and warmth of her aflfections, furnished her 
enemies vnth ample materials for the circulation of reports scan- 
dalous to her honour ; and Henry, eager to rid Imnself of a woman 
whom he no longer loved, referred these reports to the council. 
The " sordid slave," Audley, and ** the base and profligate " Bich,t 
were set to manufiicture evidence. A committee, which included 
tiie Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the queen's own fether, was 
appointed to inquire into the chaiges against her (April 25th) ; they 
reported that sufScient proof had been discovered to convict her of 
incontinenoe with Lord Bochford, her own brother, with Nonis, 
Weston, and Brereton, gentlemen of the privy chamber, and with 
Smeaton, the King's musician. The two last were immediately 
eomnntted to the Tower. 

On May-day, the usual festivities were held at Green- ^^ ^^ 
widi. Henry and Anne sat side by side, watching the ^ ^^' 

Sorts. Bochford and Nonis were the challengers in a <*•■»»**» 
ting matdi. In one of the intervals between the courses, 
report said that the Queen dropped her handkerchief firom the 
balcony ; that Norris at whose ieet it fell, took it up, and wiped 
his fiice with it; and that Henry, changing colour, instantly 
left the tournament, and returned to WhitehiSL This tale, says 
Lingard, was probably invented, t The match was suddesly 

* Wyatt's Memoirs of Anne Solemn* t Caxpbell's Livee, % Lingerd, YI., ng. 
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interrupted; Norris^ Bochfoidy and Werton were immediately 
sent io the Tower; and Anne was left in custody at Ghr^nwioh^ 
and committed to the Tower the nett day. 

The Queen's chief aoeusei^s and enemies [were, Lady WiUfffleld^ 
who had made a dyin^ declaral^on against her ; Lady 'RwM&fri^ 
her brother's wife, ** a det^stdble ^oman, whose name neVer sh^d 
be forgotten;"* and her aunt, Mrs. Bolejrn, who li^as placed 
among her attendants in the Tower as a spy. The distress tod 
afflietion she had sufibi^ erer sitice her tozmnement had impairad 
Atintfft he^ intellect^ and now that she wai in the Towet^i slw 
hl^JSi^" would liit absorbed in ihelancholy atid despair, md fhaa 
vo<'«'- {suddenly burst Ibrtii ih immodelrate laughtef. All ttie 
incoherent tarings of her hysteribal JBgitatioh Were reported With 

atrocious liocutaoy. f 

Of all her adherents, Oranmer alone retained his Mendship £dir 
her, and although he was baiiished fronk court in the eArly pwrt of 
the prboeedihgs, h& wrote to the King, and endearour^d tb 
moderate tiie yioldnt prejudices that wet^ oaterlained against hcf^. 
Anne henelf wrote ia letted to Henry, full of ihe tenderest 
t^mobstranoel, and the wartnest phTtestatioiifl %£ inboctoee ; but 
he was Solved upon her deaths t^ie four oomAionerd were tried> 
condemned^ and eiiecuted ; «nd the Qiteen and het brother w^r^ 
brought befote the Buke <^ Korfolk, ab lord hi^ steward^ 
couTicted by a jury of peers, abd condemned to death. 

" Few, very few^ hare^ in any age» hesitated to admit" Anne's 
"innocence."!: Burnet hka proved it in the dearest maHher; 
but Tamer, Lingard^ and iroude oountetianoe the supposition 
of heir guilt* &he had the failings of a vain, weak woman, Iwsed 
suddenly to greattiest ; she ascetided ndth more eager ambition 
than feminine delicacy could approve; and her discretion waA 
not atiffieient to preserve hel^ s^ps on that diz^ height. Th(5 
levities and gaities of her discourse and b^yiour wete con« 
strued into the slandering of the King's issue. By this 
detestable and unjust construction, she was declared subject 
to the penalties enacted by the late statute for the preservation 
of tile succession ; and being indicted also under the statute of 
trel^ons of Edwfeurd III»^ 6n the chaige of adultert, she waa 
taidenined to be bujmt.§ She esca^d tiiis tenable &te, hf 
adbio^edging a pre-contract of momage with Lord Percv, on 
irtiieh Chmmer dedared her marriage witii the King null and 

* Maokintofh, U., 88, note. f Ibtd, 94. t HaHam'f GonM. Hiit, !» 81. 
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Judgment; for if it were trua, then Anne wasnotguilty ^^ 
of adulterf towards Henry, ttnd her ccmdemQation was jucImm""' 
illegal ; the act (^succession was null mid Yoid, and all the ];*vij[^ • 
treasons it created were done away ; and if the act was 
not null, then the judgment itself was treasonable, because it 
^'slandered" the King^s marriage with Anne.* These inconsis- 
tencies were of no benefit to Uie &Ilen Queen, and she waa 
beheaded on the 19th of May, 1536| on the green within the 
Tower. 

Whik -We bestoT^ our greatest admiration on Sir Thomas More, 
we reserve all our pity for Anne Boleyn. By the execution of 
these two yictims, Menry bade defiance to compassion, affection, 
and YCneration, and he " approached as nearly to the ideal standard 
of perfect wickedness as the infirmitiea of human nature will 
Allow." t 

The day following, Henry married Jane Seymour; a Heuy 
parliament was called, which passed a new act, declaring fS»'^ . 
Mary and Elizabeth illegitimate, limiting the succession to ^y"»«"- 
the issue of the new marriage, and in failure itieoreof, conferring 
upon the King the extraordinary power of leaying the crown to 
whom he thought proper. (28 Henry VIII.) 

56. The Northern Eebellions. The Pilgrimage of Grace. In 
consequence of the recent suppression of the monasteries, a revolt 
now broke out in the northern counties, where the ^ 
ancient religion most retained its ascendant, and where the of the 
-cletgy, being further removed fpom court influence, were " °^** 
less disposed to follow the religious caprices of the King. The 
people Lamented tiie loss of the almfl which tiie monks had doled 
out to them, and they keenly regretted the destruction of those 
magnificent edifices^ and the spoliation of their richest decorations, 
which tiiey had regarded as the ornaments of their little neighbour- 
hood» and boasted of as the pride of their village. Every church 
contained relics, and every parish had its miracmous legends ; the 
o&pring, certainly, of superstition^ and too often the means of 
fraud ; but yet endeairing the parish church, tiie adjacent convent, 
and every traditionaiy spot, to a peasant who had revered these 
l^luses fix)m childhood, t 

But tha^ which affected thd people most was the sight of tibe 
monks themselves diiveo &om their nome and kmd, many of tiiem 
too ^Id flttd infirm to 8ap{K)rt tb^nsdves^ except by beg^g their 
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Iiread: all of them bearing the outward marks of goodnesa, and 
many of them known to the &rmer8 and labourers of the neigh- 
bourhood only by their prayers and their ahns. In the general 
calamity their yices, and the uselessness of their liyes, were 
forgotten by the people, and only the merits of the few 
remembered.* 

In addition to these sentimental grievances, there were others" 
of a secular character. The gentry were irritated at the enactment 
The8totut» of the Statute of Uses (27, Henry VIII., c. 10), by which, 
orutM. g]]^ persons entitled to the use of lands were declared 
to be the actual and lawful possessors thereof^ as much as if the 
lands had been conveyed to them by regular grant. Under the 
old feudal law, land could not be bequeathed by will ; there was», 
therefore, no provision for the younger children, as an estate had 
to go wholly to the eldest son. To remedy this defect, it had been 
usual to leave a certain portion of the estate in vse for the less 
fortunate offspring. But the remedy itself was, also, productive or 
evil, for a use was often erected upon a tue (that is, passed on for 
the benefit of a second person, or even a third, ad infinitum) ; it 
was extended to the descendants of those in whose behalf it was 
first made ; it was mortgaged, and transferred as a security to 
raise money. It thus became difficult to find out the legal tenant 
of an estate, and titles became so complicated, that the judges 
themselves were often unable to extricate them. By these means 
creditors were defrauded, and the King and the great feudal lords 
lost their feudal profits, as wardships,* reliefs, &c. The new act, 
therefore, gave all piurchasers of the uuoftai estate a complete 
title to the estate itsel£ This prevented the landowners firom 
Taising money upon their property, as heretofore ; the yotmger- 
•children were agam left portionless, and the feoffees, or feudal 
^-owners, had no control over the lands conveyed to use,f 

The complaints of the common people arose from social changes, 
l^^ormerly, every rural distnct had been able to support 
tSSSd Into itself, raising its own com, feeding its own cattle, and 
^7cil"^producing its 0^ Every man was 

•retbi^ii contented with one &rm, which he occupied well, and 
oaiofwor . ^yj^^ ^^^ ploughed. But the great demand for English 
wool at the close of the fifteenth century changed all this ; the 
farms were broken up, com land was turned iato pasture, and 
holders of property became graziers on a large scale. The 
ooDntnons, in spite of all statutes to the contrary, were also enclosed 

^ HMkiutodi, Uh in, t Vnmde, m., i9-9« { Pietorial Hiitoiy, I^ 7U* 
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for the same purpose. The small fiumers and copyholders, who 
had hitherto been a thriving and independent class, thus foimd 
themselves at once turned out of their mrms, and deprived of the 
resource of the common lands, and the consequence was that a 
deep spirit of discontent pervaded the entire population of the 
north of England. Another cause of complaint lay in the 
partial administration of justice by the gentry of then.Hf!/r^^ 
north, who were a rough and unscrupulous class, and**"*^***^ 
-overbearing and tyrannical in their dealings with the tenantry. 
Accordingly, we read that the King's ministers had frequently to 
interfere to redress the grievance of some poor petitioner. As 
these interferences increased, small &rmers and leaseholders found 
l^emselves sued, or compelled to sue, in the courts at Westminster, 
— a process of justice which was beyond their means, and there- 
fore placed them virtually at the mercy of their landlords.* 

There was, thus, every element in motion necessary for a great 
revolt ; but as the motives of discontent in each class were so 
opposite, there was neither unity of purpose or action among the 
insurgents. 

The immediate cause of the risings was the issue of threo 
oommissions bv the crown ; the first, for the collection of a subsidy; 
the second, tor the visitation and suppression of the 
northern monasteries ; and the third, for the examination MUMortiil 
of the character and qualifications of the parochial clergy, ^ ^^ 
which last gave rise to a rumour, that all the parish churches were 
to be despoiled and pulled down with the abbeys. In connection 
with this last commission, Cromwell also published an injunction 
to the clergy, which reduced the number of sacraments from seven 
to three, viz., Baptism, the Lord's Supper, and Penance ; forbade 
the extolling of images, relics, or pilgrimages ; abrogated a number 
of saints' days or holidays, especially those which occurred in 
harvest time ; ordered every parish priest to teach and expound to 
his parishioners, in English, the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the 
'Ten Commandments ; and directed that every parish church should 
be provided with both a Latin and English Bible, and the people 
•oxhorted to read the same, f These injunctions were too novel to 
find immediate favour with the people; as was, also, another 
<lesign of Cromwell's, which he carried into effect two years later. 
'This was the institution of Parish Segisters, for the record of 
<overy wedding, burial, and christening, and which the people said 
-were for the purpose of making them pay a fine on every such occasicm.. 

• Froude, IIL> 014«. t Boniit I.,B. JXLt BMord«»IIL> Ko.7. 
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' The insorteei^oii first Inroke mtt in LineeloiMpp, tke 4M)imtjr 
where the fin% Tisita^on of reH^oui houses had taken place. Id 
October, 1536, twenty thousand men appeared in anns at Lonthy. 
Lmeoln, and other places, headed by one v/ko had assumed the 
name of Captain Cobbler. Thdr demands were extremely 
moderate, and wefe ^efiy directed against the upstarts prefened 
in church and state. This body of insurgents melted »way befone 
the end of the month, the more obivtinate among them departing- 
to file north, where all the people from the bord^ra of Seotland to 
lihe liune and the Humber had taken up arms, and bound ihamr- 
selves br oatii to stand by eaeh otiier for the lore of God and 
h(Aj elhuivh. llieir enterprise was quaintly termed ii» 
%ftaMv« Piigrimage of Oraee, and tiheir banners, oarried by priests,. 
were painted wit^ eacred emUems. Whererer they 
appeared they replaced the ejee^ted monks in the monasteries, and 

' compelled the people to take the oat^ and join iham. The eastlea 
of Hull, York, and Fontefract Ml into th^ hands ; the Arch- 
bishop of TeA and several DOTthem loids joined th«Bi, and, under 
the command of one Bobert Aske, they hastened to obtain posses- 
eion nf Doncaster, whefa tiie iHi^al army was posted, under 

• Kiremibiu^ and Neriblk. The ktter waa unwdling to fi^t 

. against Cii&h(^c opponenHs, and he i^reibre proposed an armistice,. 
to which <fche insviiPgeBts agreed, lor the purpose of eonsideriog^ 
terms of a ^ompronise. Therevoltefe dmnanded tiiat t^e Princesa 
Mary shotdd be restored to her legitimaqr, the Pope to his former 
jurisdidton, and the monks to thm howes ; that heretical books 
lAiotdd be suppressed, and heretical bishops punished; that 
Cfromwell, Awlkqr, Bnd Rich should be mmished as heretics and 

' «ubrerters ^of Ite law ; that Brs. Lee ana Layton, dtt risitors of 

' Che northern monasteries, eiiould be proeecuted for extorioea •; and 
tbait a paiiiament should be held shortly at Nottingham or Yoik. 

' !!7orfolk rejected these demands ; but the insuigents incceasing 
in numbers, they were ofl^red an unlimited ^avdon, and jpromiaed 
^at a parliament should be heLd as they desired, to consider Aeir 
^eyances. This offer was accepted, and the rebels diepersed ; but 

' Bs the Kin^ did not redeem has promise, they re^assenu)led in less 
than two monies in greater nim^rs than b^D<re. Bat they fiuled 
in their attempts agakist Hull «id Oarlisle, Sobett Aske and most 
of their leaden were ti^en and executed, cftih^s were banged br 
•cores at Turk, Hull, and OarMe^ and ^an fomstaiDeelhad caasecU 

''- tranquilUty was rm^tored by a geneial pardon.^ 
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57. CanUnal Fde, Ttflginrid Fola wwi emplo^ by Kpmc) t^ 
jnatigiito these difltobftOQM« He waa ttm 80a of Bir AJiJiifFd ?ol^ 
Igr ICorgaiot, Oouzitaai of 8a)isbiU7) Ihe (teiigbl^ of G^eovg^, V^vifB 
at Qnmicfi, Edwvd IV.'s bpoth^p. He w«3 ^U9 89a(md opi^jfi tp 
the King, ai^ had been patroBieed mi proteK^fced by Hqi^> whp 
allowed mm a penBioji which enabled him to study for many J^if^ 
in the mdyeraities of Faru and Padua, The Kuig had off^ped him 
the ^rchbUhopyic of York, but on condition that Pole would de^nd 
the divoioe mm Catherine, and the separation from Some. Pple 
nfoae^ to do thi^, and he retired to the North of Italy, whence hp 
nttack^d his kinsman with the greatest bittorne0s* He spread thp 
ifi&my of More's execution throughout Europe, and in his worji^, ^n 
Soclesiastical Union, one of the best defences of the 9omisb pbvrph 
then wril^n, he exposed the btv^eness and pelfl«hnesi9 (d^epj^n 
rnDtives. 

In 1536 he was made a cardinal by Paul III., appointed l^g%tp 
fafl^ond the Alps, and commissioned to enpom^e tAQ di^t^rbancep 
in England by aU the means in his power. For thiq purpose he 
mRDGjeeded to I^ege, but the Flemings were top pl^^ply aUipd with 
jBnglish interests to permit his residence among thpm ; the l^mg 
(if France and the neighbouring princes were hostile to Im mi^sioi^, 
•w4 be was compelled to return preoipitatoly to Eome (Aiigust, 1537). 

On the l^h of October following, the Qu/^ri gave \fiTth to a 
piipoe, to the gr^at joy and satis&ctiop of i^e ]^g and Birth of 
nation. But the rejoicing? had hardly become geoeri^t ^'^^^^• 
before they wpre turned into sorrow, by the puddeo de&tb ^ t^^ 
Queen twelve days afterwarda. Jane Seymour had t^^ ^9 pifft 
in 0l^ questions, and was equally popular with both P4iti^» ap^ 
Henry expressed the keenest regret at bev Ipsa, 

68. fiuppveaaipn of the fireator Moaasteneii, Tb^ northen^ 
iniuvrectibn, instead oi securing the stabiliiy, accelerated the iniin 
of th^ remaining monastories. On the charge that the mqiilpi ^ 
die northern counties had encouraged tbeir tep^sxU to tmi Muma 
joua in ^* the Pilgrimage of Graoe," a pecond generqj visitor Sift**"* 
licm of the monastories waa made in 1-537, and a commission »<>■«*«««• 
jq^pKHntod under the Earl of Sussex for the superintendence of tbp 
iionfiaoatod revenue, under the title of '' The dourt of Ai^gmentati^ 
q£ the ^Kong's Bevenue.'' To prepare the w^ for theae cpppiia- 
ffioners, the richest abni^ea ana moat revered relics w^p^ pi}l4g§4 (^ 
destroyed, on the ground that they were 9Peoes of grpsg impp§tyf9t 
.vhMe pretended miraol^ had long undermip^ ^ Tm&^jm S^ 
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religioD.* ThiB statement was too often very true. Thus, in the 
abbey of Hales, Oloucestershire, the relic reputed to be the blood 
which flowed from Christ in his agony in the garden was ** honej 
clarified and coloured with saffiron," so Latimer said in a sermon ib 
Paul's Cross ; the blood which was said to flow from the relics of 
8t« Thomas & Becket was '^ made of some red ochre or some such 
like matter," so wrote Cranmer to Cromwell in 1538; and at 
Boxley, in Kent, was a fiimous rood, the figure on which, by the 
pulling of wires, was made to move its eves, twitch its nostrils^ 
and make other gestures, as nodding and shaking the head, which 
might be interpreted into an approlmtion or rejection of the prayers 
of its worshippers. The system of imposture connected witn these 
images and relics was thoroughly exposed, by their exhibition at 
8t. Paul's Cross and other places ; and at Chelsea large bonfires 
were made of them amidst the hootings of the people. But the 
exposure of these deceits of a false religion did not end here-rthe 
abominable living of the inmates of the religious houses was laid 
equally bare. 

It must, however, be remembered, that while the disgusting and 
odious ofiences with which the monks were charged were not the 
most unlikely to creep into monastic retreats, and were actually 
imputed to them by the most respectable writers of pr^ 
imin»u!i*' ceGune ages, f ^'revenue not retormation, plunder not 
*^^ punishment," were the objects which the visitors sought : 
neither proo& of innocence nor poverty availed to save the smauest 
house from destruction, and to justify their suppression and 
disgrace, and desecrate the religious houses in the eyes of the 
people, ihe superior and his monks, the tenants, servants, and 
neighbours, were subjected to a minute and rigorous examination ; 
each was exhorted and commanded to accuse the other, and every 
groundless tale, every malicious insinuation, was collected and 
recorded.^ Some sought favour by blackening themselves, their 
fellows, and their order ; by saying that " the pit of hell was ready 
to swallow them up for their ill life," and professing their conviction 
of the wickedness of their lives, and the £aklsehood of their pretended 
religion. Some however, but only a few, had the temerity to speak 
a good word in favour of their house, at which " the King's highness 
was displeased," and said that they had been bribed to sp^ so ; 
-others stoutly resisted the commissioners, and were imprisoned or 
executed to terrify their brethren. 'Ihe monks of the Charter 
House, London, were confined in Newgate, and there perished 

• MaokialMh. XL, 1«6. f Ibid, XL, l«6 { UnfMrd, VI., S86. t Llnsvd, VL, 10S* 
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tiirough hunger, disease, and neglect ; and the abbots of Colchester, 
Beading, and Glastonbury, (three of the greatest), Whalley, 
Jerveaux, and Sawley, together with the priors of Wobiim and 
Burlington, and many others, were executed as felons or traitori^ 
«ome within sight of their own monasteries. 

At length the system of confiscation was closed and coaled by 
a statute, in 1539, which provided that "all monasteries or Th«aei 
other religious houses, dissolved, suppressed, surrendered, S2!ll2tod2M 
renounced, relinquished, forfeited, or by any means come ■"«»•••«'** 
to his highness, shall be vested in him, his heirs and successors, 
forever." (31 Henry VIH., c. 13). 

When an abbey surrendered, the commissioners first broke its 
.seal, and assigned pensions to its members. These un^hr 
varied according to rank; the monks of the greater ^bbrrmr. 
monasteries received from £266 to £6 a year ; priors of ""^•'^ 
«ells £13; a few whose services had merited the distinction, 
obtained £20. To the other monks, pensions of £6, £4, or £2 
were allotted, with a bjdsM sum to each at his departure, to provide 
for his immediate wants. The pensions to nuns averaged about 
£4.* These sums were worth ten times their present value, so 
that the monks were not turned adrift upon the world without 
fair means of support, for the pensions are said to have been 
&ithfully paid, though they were no more than voluntary gifts on 
the part of the crown.t 

jAiter settling these payments, the visitors next disposed of the 
contents of the religious houses. They reserved the plate and 
jewels for the King, and sold the furniture and goods, sending 
the proceeds to the Augmentation Office. The abbot's lodgings 
and offices were left standing, but the church, cloisters, and 
monks' apartments were stripped of their lead, and every saleable 
article, and then left to fall in ruins. The lands and estates were 
escheated to the crown. The torrent of wealth which was thus 
in an instant poured upon the crown has seldom been equalled in 
any country by the confiscations following a suppressed rebellion. 
A writer who is partial to the monasteries says, that they held not 
TaiiMuid more than one-fifbh of the lands of the kingdom, though 
^1^;^, by granting leases they did not enjoy more than oner 
^"^^ tenth, j: These possessions were balanced unequally amone 
400 or 500 monasteries ; the abbots of Glastonbury, Beadmg, ana 
Battle lived in princely splendour, the first having an income of 

• LiDgurd, VI., 163. note. t Hmll»in'i Oonst. Hist., I.. 71. 
t H»nner, quoted in Hallam's Oonit. Hist., h, t9. 
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£Sf50p^ €ke seoond of j£2,100, wbfla the third was Ibe nohest ia 
Hie kingdom. Otben, on the other hoad, had just Buffideat for 
their wants. 

Dr* lingffipd rates the whole ammal Ineome of the suppiessed 
houses at £142,914. 128. 9id. Biimet makes it nearly ten times aa 
Qiueh. The moveables ot me smaller houses alone, sajs Hallam,* 
w^» reekoned ai iglOO,000, and as the rents of these were lesa 
than a fourth ot the whole, we maj ealoulate the aggregate vaioe 
of moveable wealth in the same proportion. 

The greatest portion of this enormous wealth was graduaUj' 
^^ib|. oistribute^ amongst Henry's eourtiers, either by grant ^r 
(KfS!Ser s<^®' ^^ v^ ^^ ^^ intended to approfHriate a large 
^^'1*^'^'**^ part of it to the adviuicement of religion, and bm ao^ c£ 
parliamait was passed authorising ihe King to establish new 
Dishopries, deaueries, and eoUeges, and endow them wi14 the 
lands of the suppressed monasteries. But out of eighteen new 
sees origmallj intended, only six were established, viz., West-^ 
minster, Bristol, Oxford, uhesteT; Peterborough, Gloucester, 
fourteen abbeys and priories were at the same time converted 
into cathedral and collegiate ohurehes, viz., Oanterbury, Win* 
Chester, Worcester, Qarlisle, Peterborough, Eochester, Bristol, 
Chester, Durham, Ihr, Westminster, Glouce^t^r, Burton-upon^ 
4!Vwat, Thornton. To each of these was allotted a d^Ml and 
prebendaries, who were bound by an obligation to distaib^te a 
certain sum amongst the poor annually, and to devote another 
yearly sum for the repair of the King's hi^way. 

IV. POLITICAL EXECUTIONS. 

§9. ^xecatioB of Pole's relatives and his mother, ihe CoiiiitM» 
of flalisbiuy- The King now took a dreadful revenge for fiardinal 
dole's opposition to his measures. After the execution of Fiiher 
and More, Pope Paul III., who had succeeded QevoBut YU. ten 
•mentiis before, immediately drew up a bull of exoommunieatfiOB 
aod interilict against Henry and his kingdom. But when Paul 
«list*his ^es over Europe, and reflected tluit Charles and Fry^q^^iii^ 
4he only two princes whom he could call upon to give ^ff^ to 
ffae sentence, were, from their rivalry ci eaek olher, move ea^er to 
court the friraidship than to risk ihe enmitv of the King of 
^^f^ England, he determined not to publiah the boll for tii6 
^^* pwept, J'puryear» aflkerw^ds (J»pp 18tb| 1538), h^ 

t Havm«r,<|aiBtodiiiBaU«&'t0oMt^Uiit»L,70. 
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preyailed upon the riyals to agree to a ten years* truce at Nice, and 
then obtained from them a promise, that if he published the bull 
they would publicly protest against Henry's schism, and cut off 
idl their communications with him and his subjects. Pole con- 
•ducted these negotiations, and thus provoked Henry to his reyenge. 

Lord Montii^e, the cardinal's elder brother ; his mother, uie 
Oountess of Sausbury ; Henry Gourtenay, Marquis of Exeter, with 
many other relatives and friends of the mmily, were arrested ; and 
Montague, Exeter, and others were arraigned and charged with the 
very improbable offence of conspiring to place upon the throne 
Beginald Pole, whose title was not even so good as Exeter^s. They 
were all found guilty and executed, with the exception of GteofScej 
Pole, the cardinal's younger brother, who saved his life by revealing 
the secrets of his companions (March, 1539). 

These severities did not deter the cardinal from continuing to 
•exdte foreign powers against England, and Henry, therefore, caused 
his mother, together with the son of Lord Montague, the 
Marchioness of Exeter and others, to be attainted of treason, and 
-condemned to death, without their having been tried or heard in 
their own defence. The marchioness was pardoned after six 
months' imprisonment ; what became of the young Montague if 
unknown ; the old couirtess was kept in the Tower for two years, 
and then executed. May 27th, 1541. 

60. The DiBgrace and Execution of CromwelL During these 
prosecutioDS Cromwell suddenly fell from his power and gr^toess* 
The political influence of the two religious parties had lately under- 
^ne some modifications, and the statute of the Six Articles had 
been passed (31 Hen. YIII., c. 14), which filled the Beformers 
with terror and dismay. But Cromwell still retained his influence, 
because his services were needed to complete the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and they were almost indispensable to the King in his 
transactions with the parliament. He had identified himself with 
the Beformers, and had gone to such great lengths against the 
Bomanists, that reconcibation with them was impossible. He 
therefore saw with concern the growing influence of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and of Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and to check 
their progress, as well as to counteract the alliance between France 
and the Empire, he laboured hard to persuade Henry to marry a 
Protestant princess, and thus become the ally of the German 
Beformers. In an evil hour, he prevailed upon the King to seek 
in marriage the Princess Anne, sister of the Duke of Cleyes, a 
prinee of considerable power on the lower BhinCy who had lately 
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established Lutheranism in his principality. Hans Holbein^ the 
court painter, was sent oyer to take the lady's portrait. Hat 
executed such a flattering likeness that Henry, believing it fidthful^ 
readily agreed upon the marriage, and he rode to Bochester to meet 
his bride on her way from Dover to Greenwich (December 31st^ 
1539). But he immediately betrayed his disappointment; and 
though he was compelled to complete the nuptuus on account of 
Cromwell's inability to devise some scheme for putting them off, h» 
determined to have a divorce as soon as possible. After six months^ 
the ministers consulted parliament on the matter; the latter referred 
it to the convocation, which eagerly declared the marriage to be 
null and void by Anne's consent, and an act was immediately 
passed to this effect (July, 1540). The discarded queen waa 
endowed -with, an income of £3,000 a year, and at the King's desire 
she consented to remain in England, with the right and precedence 
of a princess of the blood. 

In the meantime, Cromwell had been arrested and attainted of 
high treason. His fall was hastened by a theological dispute between 
Dr. Barnes, one of his secretaries, and Gardiner, Bishop of Win* 
Chester. In a sermon at St. Paul's Cross, the latter had severely 
censured the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith. A fortnight 
afterwards. Dr. Barnes, in the same place, defended it ; on winch 
he was summoned before the £ang, prevailed upon to recant, and 
ordered to preach again at the Cross on the same subject. On the 
appointed day he read his recantation, and then maintained the 
Lutheran doctI:;^le in stronger terms than before (April, 1540). 

On the 10th of June following, Cromwell was arrested at the 
council board; on the 17th, the day on which he first took 
his place among the peers as Earl of Essex and Vicegerent of the 
King, the bill attainting him of high treason was reaa a first time, 
and two days afterwards was read a second and a third time, 
passed unanimously, and sent down to the House of Commons.. 
On the 29th it was returned from the Commons, and once more- 
passed by the Lords without a dissentient voice. 

The offences with which Cromwell was charged were : — 

(i) As minister he had received bribes, released many prisoners 
confined for misprision of treason, and performed several acts of royal ]£^tioM 
authority without the King's sanction. brought 



(2) As Vicar-general he had betrayed his duty by favouring Sfm."** 
heretical preachers, patronising their works, and discouraging informations- 
against them. 

(3) And be had declared that he would fight in defence of his own religious 
opinions against the King himself.* 

* ICaoUntoih, II.. 116 { Fronde, UL^m. 
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Thoto khArgoB ''were ie(o migroimd^) that had Ordmwdl bMai 
pdtmittod to lefute them^ his ooiideitiiiAtion^ though not less certiiii, 
slight pe^hm hftye caused more shame."* But he wAs not heard' 
ih his own defisni^, ft yiolalii^ii of justioo whieh he hinlself had flnt 
^Mndtioned, aUd of which it seemed an appropriate tetrilmtion of 
ProYidence, that he should be an ealrlj yie^m. During; the pi^Os^ 
-<hition of the ^milj of Cardinal Pole, hehad^ at Henryni oomAiand^ 
inquired of ike judges whether, if parliament should oondemn a 
man of treason without hearing him^ me attainder oould be disputed? 
The judges replied, after long hesitation and many iiireatenings^ 
that parliament, being the highest court in the land, none of its 
decisions could be reversed in a court of lawi He was executed on 
the 28th of July, and though his execution was an act of flagrant 
injustice, it Was for A time popular ; for being an upstart he was 
liated by the nobility, and his suppression of the monasteries had 
made his name infamous amongst the people generally. 

61. Ezeciltion of Queen Gathering Howaf d. The &11 of Crom- 
well made way for the Boman Catholic party to resume their 
aaceudancy, and enabled them to |>rocure the King's 
S|^ marriage with Cai^erine Howard, niece of the Dtike of 
Norfolk^ (August, 1540). But in November of the following 
jeai^, while Henty was vainly waiting at York to have an interview 
Irith his nephew, the King of Scotland, such information was 
received of Catherine's dissolute life before her marriage, as im^ 
mediiitely caused a rigid inquiry into her behaviour. The first who 
accused the Queen was a domestic servant of the old Duchess of 
Norfolk, who had been Catherine's nurse : she gave the information 
to Lascelles, the Queen's brother, and he communicated it to 
Ci^anmer. 

The fJEusts, which are too gross to be stated, are contained in a 
despatch from the privy council to the ambassador at Paris, dated 
12ta of November, 1541, and they are related with a circumstantial 
exactness which forms a remarkable contrast to the va^eness of 
all former proceedings of a similar nature* Hie oon&ssions of 
Catherine and of her companion, the in&mous Lady Sochford, upon 
which they were attainted in parliament, and executed in the Tower 
{14th of JPebruary, 1542), do not appear to have ever beea 
•questioned ; but these confessions rebted to Catherine's vices btforg 
marriage, and oould not therefore legally crimiuate her. To brine 
^e cha^, therefore, within the Statute of Treasons, Bome acts ra 
infidelity after the marriage were recited, but not proved; and to 

• Hallim'i Const. Hist, h, M. 
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five ft kind tf legal eAneti6n to the elteutlo)i| it was efiaeted ib tbe. 
ill Whkh attainted CSatherinei that it was high treasoli in acf 
wotnail about to many the Sang not to confess h&c tinchastitT' t6 
him^ if 6he has be^n actuallj tmchaste (31 Hen« YIII.^ o. 21) ; a 
datise Whieh, making the (iondealment of vice a capital efibnce, wai 
wortihj of ihe teign of such a tyrants* 

tr. AEFAIRS OP WALES ATtD lEBLAND ; SCOTLAND 

AND FRANCE. 

62. Wftles. it will be convenient for us hfere, to take a view ot 
Henry'd domestic policy regarding Wales and L^land. 

ivet since its conquest the principality had been unequally 
divided into two portions : 

(i) Thtkt which was conquered by £dward and his successorsj 

(2) And that which had been subdued by individual baron^ the lords 

The former was divided into shires, and governed by English laws ; 
the latter fbtmed so many lordships, or Independent jurisdictions, 
firom whioh the King's writs and King's officers were excluded, and 
in whioh iiie lords had their own courts and oiflcerS, their tawie« 
own laws and customs, enjoying, in fact, all the privileges JJ^IS? 
of Oounts palatine. Each of these petty and separate t^t^ 
jurisdictions, was a place of refuge to which an offender ""* 
could esiiape, and there remain with impunity, if he could purchase 
the protection of the lord in whose jurisdiddon he took shelter. 
H^nty, therefore, determined to put an end to such a mischievous 
state of things, and in 1536 it was enacted, that the whole of Wales 
shoidd be incorporated with England t that the natives should be 
admitted to all the rights and privileges which Englishmen enjoyed ; 
tiiat the lordships' marchers should be annexed to the neighbouring 
counties ; the separate jurisdictions abolished, and the whole country 
suMeisted to the laws and courts of the whole realm. The counties, 
with one borough in each, were to send members to pa)*Uament, 
twonty-meven in all ; and the county of Monmouth, which' had 
hitherto formed a part of Wales^ was annexed to England. Most 
<if l^ese regulations were extended to the county palatine of Chester 
(37 Hen- vni.).t ' 
6&I Condition of Ireland before the aeoessidn of the Ttid6fil. 

^e last King of England who had taken any interest in i^e 
nffl^ cf Ireland was fiiohard 11. ; but after he left the island, th6 
L^h retomed to their former state of independence ai^d hostilitj^y 
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sad dnriiig flie Wan of tiie Booes had almost attained tibeir fiee- 
dom. Therposflesaed all Ulater, and shared Connaught with the 
dqgi a iCT a te BoriEes; independent tribes oocopied a considerable 
part of LeinsteTy while in the south the Earls c^TBesmond, lords of 
the counties of Keny, Limmck, Goric, and Wsteiford, ruled 
independentlj, and more like Irish chieftains than English barons. 
The elder branch of their house, the Fitzgeralds, Earls of Eildare, 
and the Botlers, Earls of Ormond or Ossoij, were the two chief 
finiHAa whkh still remained steadj in their obedience to the crown; 
bat they were rivals, and were engaeed in co nian nal feuds. It 
thus happened that in the reign of Henry VU. the English 
authoritj had reached its lowest point; it was confined to tiie 
sei^orts between Dublin and Dundalk, and to about one half of 
the counties of Louth, Westmeath, Dublin, Eildare, and Wexford; 
the rest of the island being unequally divided among 60 Irish and 
20 English chieftains. From this time, however, English authority 
grada^y recovered, and the steady counsels and finn prerogatiye 
of ihe Tudors left little chance of escape from their authority. 

64. Poyidng's Law. The first and most important measure by 
which this wbb effected, was the fiunous Statute of Drogheda^ 
enacted in 1495, during the deputyship of Sir Edward Poyning, 
and better known by the name of royning's law. Its chief 
provision was, that no parliament should for the future be held in 
Ireland until the chief governor and council had first certified to 
the King, under the great seal, the causes and considerations, and 
all acts they designed to pass; and, till the same should be 
approved of by the King and his council, and his licence to hold 
the parliament obtained. This enactment placed a check on the 
lord deputies, o&ien powerful Irish nobles, whom it was dangerous 
not to employ, but still more dangerous to trust ; it prevented the 
evils whicn could not but arise from the existence of a separate 
legislature in Ireland, independent of that in England ; and the 
recurrence of such a scene as had lately been witnessed, viz., the 
summoninfi; of a parliament by the lord deputy to sanction the 
claims of the imp<^rtor, Lambert Simnel. ^^ 

65. Pacification of Ireland under Heniy Vm. Under Henry 
YIII. the royal authority revived still more. * The most powerful 
lords within the English pale at this time were, the Fitxgendds, 
the Earls of Kildare ; who, though they affected a submission to 
the crown, were in reality so independent of it, as to keep in their* 
hands the chief authoritv of government. In times of weakness, 
the English court had oalanoed their influence by strengthening^ 
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the riyal family of the Butlers ; but Wolsej peroeiyed that this only 
undermined the royal authority ; and, for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing the hereditary feuds between these two houses, he appointed the 
Earl of Surrey, afterwards the Duke of Norfolk, to tne office of 
lord deputy (1520). The earl's vigorous government overawed the 
turbulence of the Irish lords, but in two years he was 
recalled, and the Earl of Kildare compelled Butler, Earl g«g|;^ 
of Ossory, who had been appointed to succeed Surrey, to 
resign the government to him. He retained it^ however, only for a 
short time, but in 1532 again assumed power. The self-confidence 
with which he was now inspired, and his affectation of the state 
of an independent prince, by surrounding himself with Irish lords, 
led to his ruin ; on the complaints of the Butlers, Henry com- 
manded him to repair to London, and he was imprisoned in the 
Tower. At his departure he had delegated the administration to 
his son, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald ; who, believing a false report of 
the execution of his father, rashly declared war against Henry, 
and entered into a treasonable correspondence with the Emperor 
and the Pope (1534). The primate, who was supposed to have 
accused his father, was murdered by his wild followers ; but the 
citizens of Dublin, and the reinforcements sent from England, 
suppressed this hasty rebellion. Its leader was sent a prisoner to 
London ; his five uncles, some of whom were not concerned in his 
treason, were perfidiously captured at a banquet, by Lord Gray, 
and all the six perished on the scaffold (February, 1537). The 
old earl had already died of a broken heart, and one sole surviving 
child, twelve years old, who escaped to Flanders, became afterwards 
the stock from which the great family of the Fitzgendds was re- 
stored. Some years after the suppression of this rebellion, Ireland 
was raised from a lordship to the rank of a kingdom (1542), i„,.„^ 
the native chiefs came in and submitted, and were rewarded fS^ 
with peerages of the new kingdom ; the fiimous O'Neil was ^^»don»- 
made Earl of Tyrone, and de Burgh was created Earl of Qanricarde; 
the Earl of Desmond, almost as independent as any of the natives, 
attended parliament, from which his ancestors, for some ages, 
claimed a dispensation ; the English dress and language were 
established by fr^sh laws, so that never since the time of Henry 
II. did the English ascendancy in Ireland appear to rest on so firm 
a basis as during the last years of Henry VILI.* 

66. Henry's relations with Scotland. When we last con- 
sidered the aflSurs of Scotland, we left the Earl of Angus in 

• Hallam's Const. Hist., IT., Sig-525 ; Lingard, YI., 821^ ; Moore, ohftp. 45 and 40. 
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pcMsemion of the joang King, James Y., and of the 
JSSSf^ i^^Qcy* aft^ ^^ fi^ detMurtuie of the DuJke of Albany 
iSHn^ (1522). Six years after this, James contrived to escape 
iSSSiii'^ from his keepers; he levied an army, and drove th^ 
beyond the borders, and Angus lemamed in England, a 
pensioner upon the court. David Beaton (the perseeutii]^ 
archbishop of St. Andrews), who had aided him in recovering bis 
liberty, became James's chief adviser, and the ancient alliance t^th 
France was renewed. Some hostilities broke out on ihe borders in 
1532, owing to the intrigues of Angus and the Bougbses; bat 
Henry was anxious to be on good terms with his nephew, especially 
after he had slanted himself from Some; he offered him his 
daughter Mary in marriage, and endeavoured to persuade him to 
fellow his own example, and throw off the supremacy of the Pope. 
He further solicited a personal interview at York, 1535. But the 
more Henry attacked Bome, the more James appealed detwmined 
to defend it ; and being completely under the control of Beaton, he 
declined to see his uncle, married the Princess Madeleine, of Pianoe^ 
and i^n her death took Mary of Ouise to wile (1538), who became 
a powerfiil instrument in confirming his devc^on to the ancient 
diurch. To rivet him still more closely to the Bomish communion. 
Pope Paul lU. conferred the dignify of cardinal upon his chief 
minister. Archbishop Beaton. StUl Heniy did not give up all hopes 
of withdrawing; the Scottish King from his continental alliances ; 
in 1539 he despatched Sir Bolph Sadleir as ambassador to 
Edinbuigh, and again offered to meet James at York (1541), 
and he even proceeded thither with his Queen, Oatherine Howard, 
fer tiiat purpose. But James was deaf to all persuasions. The 
Scottish parliament, as if to stigmatize the proceedings of that 
of England, passed several laws in support d the old doctrines, 
and of the papal supremacy, and Oardinal Beaton was soon after- 
wards sent with secret instructions to the courts of France and 
Bome. In the following year Henry declared war, and the 
iSSiS^ Duke of Norfolk invaded Scotland with a large army, after 
¥tSSf^ the English warden of the east marches had been defeated 
**^"^ hy the Scots at Haldenrig, in Teviotdale. As soon as he 
had accomplished the usual destruction, Norfelk retreated to 
Berwick. The Scottish King then assembled an army on the 
Borough Muir, and advanced as fer as Fala to invade England ; 
but there was division among his fellowers ; the majority of the 
nobles were fevouraUe to the Beformation, and l&erefoie opposed 
to his policy, and he was under the necessity of disbanding his 
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«rmy. Another force, howerer^ >i(ra§ gottpg^th^ under ^^^^ 
Lord Ma^^well, wlio crossed the borders, but was defeated souajr 
at Splway Mbes, with great loss, hundreds of his fol- ***' 
lowers being taken prisoners. This disaster broke the heart of the 
Scottish King ; he immured himself in Falkland Palace, and died 
on the 14th of December, 1542, a week aft-er his Queen had given 
birth to a daughter, the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots. 

These unexpected events opened out new prospects to Henry ; 
he determined to marry his son Edward to the infant Queen, and 
then as her guardian demand the government of Scotland. 
The Earl of Angus, and the lords who had been captured ^gf^oi 
at Solway Moss, agreed to these proposals, and they were theJH^ 
released, in order that they might proceed to Scotland to **"*'* 
«arry out the plan. But Cardinal Beaton produced a will of the 
late King which appointed him guardian of the Queen and realm. 
The Earl of Arran, however, pre9l^Qptive heir to the throne, and 
one of the reforming party, drove him from the regency, and 
imprisoned him, ai;d a treaty was conduded with Hen^, stipulating 
the marriage which he had proposed (July, 1 542). But only twp 
months afterwards, Arran went oyer to the church party. Cardinal 
Beaton, who had obtained his release in the meantime, obtained 
possession of the young Queen, apd secured the Highlands. 

Henry, therefore, aga^n declared war, and in May, 1544, the 
Earl of Hertford, the brother of Jane Sjeymour, arrived g^^^^ 
in the Forth with a powerM fleet, and with the aid of an *«^"*««»- 
army from Berwick, burnt Edinburgh ^d Leith. For two year^ 
the war was continued with the usual terrible inflictions upon the 
peaceful cultivators of the soil, and Kelso and Jedburgh were 
burnt to the ground. At lengl^, a treaty of peace between 
England and France, which included Scotland, put an end to 
this barbarouB warfSare, in the same year in which Cardinal Beaton 
was piurdered in the Castle of St. Andrews, not without the 
previous knowledge, if i^ot instigation, of Henry and the EngUsh 
cabinet (1546). 

67. Henry's last war with France. The interference of Francis 
in the aflkirs of Scotland induced H^enry, in 1543, to smnmd 
jcenew his friendship with the Emperor, and conclude SJ^T 
4in ^ance with him against France. Their alleged SaSlr*^ 
^oimd of war was the .confederacy which Francis had "««»• 
made with the Great I^mrk, the con;anon enemy of Christendom* 
The beginning of jthe war was unimportant; but in July, 1544, 
Henry croissed the cjiannel with 30,000 men, 9>n4 advanced to 
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Boulogne, which the Duke of Suffolk was then beaieging^ 
The town surrendered September 14th, but on the 18th, the 
Emperor made a separate ^aty with Francis at Cressy, on the 
ground that Henrjrs attack upon Boulogne was a departure from 
the general objects of the alliance, the chief of which was, that he 
and Henry should march to Pans and take it, and dictate the 
terms of a peace to Francis from his own capital. 

In the following year (1545) Francis memtated a grand invasion 
of England, the Isle of Wight was seized, and several descents were 
made upon the coast of Sussex. But no important hostilities took 
place, and a treaty was at length concluded at Gampes (June 7th, 
1546), between Ardres and Ouisnes, on the Field of the Oloth of 
Gold. 



VI. CONCLUSION OF THE EEIGN. 

68- The last days of Henry VIII. We now come to the last 
days of Henry VIIL's life, the last six months of his reign, during 
which he became more violent and tyrannical than ever, and when 
^^^, his court was divided by the secret intrigues of the two 
Si!Stton religious parties, which continued to cherish an implacable 
SS^olui hatred against each other. Lutherans were still persecuted 
^^' as heretics, and the Papists as traitors; the coiut no 

longer presented any of the pageantries and gaieties of earlier 
days ; a dreadful gloom hung over all : while in the midst of this 
terrible state of things, the King himself, distempered in mind 
and body, was the most wretched being in his court. By a life of 
unrestrained indulgence, he had become so enormously corpulent 
that he could neither support the weight of his own body, nor 
move about without the aid of machinery ; and an oppression on 
his breathing almost prevented him from relieving nimself by & 
recumbent posture. He could not bear even to subscribe his name, 
and stamps with his initials were therefore affixed in his presence,, 
and by his verbal command, to all the instruments which required 
the royal signature. An ulcer in one of his swollen limbs, which 
often subjected him to the most acute paroxysms of pain, rendered 
him offensive to his meanest attenoants; his temper became 
frightful, and his mind was haunted by the most dismal appro- 
g,, hensions. How his last wife, Catherine Parr, escaped 

wuh^*"* destruction, appears almost miraculous. She was the 
widow of Lord Latimer, and had married Henry on the 
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10th of July, 1543. Her elevation to the throne compensated 
the reformers, to ivhom she was attached, for the loss of the 
'Chancellor, Lord Audlej, their secret, but steady, friend, who was 
49iieceeded by Lord Wriothesley, a patron of the old doctrine (1544). 
Bat she was more than once in imminent peril of her life. She 
had read the Lutheran books which had been prohibited by statute, 
.and, encoiuraged either by the reformers or the Ejugfs helplessness, 
ventured to dispute with him upon &ith and doctrine. The 
•displeasure with which the King listened to her arguments, gave 
-courage to Gardiner and Wriothesley, who had lately tried in vain 
to degrade Cranmer in the King's estimation, and they obtained 
orders from Henry to imprison Catherine, and prepare articles of 
impeachment against her. But she was warned in time; a 
^succession of fits into which she fell on hearing of her danger 
brought the King to her apartment to console her, and the ground 
she had lost by her imprudent disputations was adroitly recovered. 
^< Kate, you are a doctor," said the King. " No, Sir," she replied, 
*' 1 only wished to divert you from your pain by an argument in 
which you so much shine." ^' Is it so, sweetheart ? ' said he, 
'* then we are friends again." By this stratagem she saved herself, 
.and when the chancellor came next morning with a guard to take 
her to the Tower, the King dismissed him with reproaches.* 

69. Execution of the Earl of Surrey. The last political event of 
the reign has become memorable and interesting, from the &me 
of the illustrious man who was the chief figure in it. This was 
the execution of the Earl of Surrey, "so justly renowned," 
observes Mackintosh, f " by his poetical genius, which was then 
surpassed in his own country by none but that of Chaucer ; by 
his nappy imitations of the Italian masters ; by a version of the 
^neid, of which the execution is wonderful, and the very under- 
taking betokens the consciousness of superiority; by the place in 
which we are accustomed to behold him, at the head of the 
(Uninterrupted series of English poets ; that we find it difficult to 
regard him in those inferior points of view, of a gallant knight, a 
«Mlfril captain, and an active statesman, which, in the eyes of his 
•contemporaries, eclipsed the luBtre of his literary renown." 

Between the old house of Howard and the new house of 
Seymour there had been a bitter rivalry ; and in the late war with 

* Troude doubti this aooount, itating thst the alleged penecatiou of Henry's iMt 
.^iiieeii is not alluded to by any contemporary authority ; he is inclined, however, to 
'Credit the general statement, but disbelieves the details as relived by Foxe^ who is th» 
;4Hithority for the facts given in the text. (See VoL iv., p. 498.) 

, t.Hist., II., IM. , 
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Prance, Surrey had accused Hertford of having supplanted him hi 
the command. The two feimilies had become the acknowledged 
leaders of the Hral sects; the Duke of Norfolk, the head of the^ 
Howards, Was a asealous Papist : the Earl of Hertford, the uhcle 
of Prince Edward, was the secret leader of the Eeformers. The 
latter already adpired to the protectorship bf the kingdom duting 
the minority of his nephew, and he felt that the great obstacle^ to- 
his promotion would he the Duke of Norfolk and his bon. Personal 
pique, therefore, religious dissensions, and political jealousy, all 
combined to instigate Hertford to destroy his enemies while 
Heny was still alire, and on the 12th of December, l646, Norfdk 
and ourrey were imprisoned in the Tower, each being in ignorance 
of the other's arrest. The legal ground of proc-eedins; was the 
sweeping clause of more than one lucent statute, which made it 
high treason ** to do Anything by word, writing, or deed, to the 
scandal or peril of the established succession to the ctown.''*^ 
l^e Eisirl of Surrey had quartefed the royal arms in his escutcheon^ 
because he wai» Ascended, through his mother, the daughter of 
the Duke of Buckingham, from the royal family of Edward III. 
He had used this escutcheoh many years, And with the Kin^k 
kn'6\^l'edge ; but, whether his hetlaldi^ was true br false, it wa^ 
now deemed treason. The J^arliament, commonly made adceftsoly 
tb these legal inurderi^, padsed an act of attainder ; Surrey wa» 
executed on the 19th of January, 1547; and his father was ordered 
for executiou on the 28th ; but the Kiujg; died in the night before- 
that day, and Noifolk's executioii "was suspended, i£ough he- 
remained in the Tower till his release Vy Mary, who I'estot^d 
him in blood. 

70. SeitliBmeiit of ihe Sticdessidn. Henry's two divdrces had 
creati^d !an uncertainty as to the line of succession, which jparlia- 
ment endeavoured to remove by two very extraordinary acts ; the^ 
first enabling the King, on failure of issue by Jane Seymour or- 
any other laWAil wife, to bequed^th the kingdom to toy persons at 
his pleasure, not even res^erviUg a preference to th6 des6eUdant» 
of fortoer soverei^is (28 Hen. VlIL, t. 7) J the secoud, nominating 
the Princessei^ Mary and Elizabeth in the entail after the King's 
male i^ue, isubject, howierer, to such cbhditions las he should 
nam^, and non-k^omUlianee with ^^ich should destroy theit right 
(35 Hen. YIII., c. 1), The latter act still left the remain^r at 
the King's discretion, and by his will, dOth December, 1546, he- 
devised the crown, on failure of issue from his three children, to 

• kkokinfoth, ll., itf . 
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"Hie bein of tiie body of M^ry, Duchesa of 8uA>lk, bis younger 
^^ter ; tbua setting aside the royal £Eumly of Scotland, desoende^ 
ffom bis ^Ider lister Margaret. In the same document he appointed 
sixteen executors, most of them the adherents of the Seyinours, 
to form the council of govemment, till his son should attain the 
age of eighteen, with full power to choose for him a wife, to govern 
the kingdom in his name, and appoint to all offices under the 
crown. 

This transaction marks most forcibly the great difference 
between the Tudor and Flantagenet governments. On the acces- 
sion of Henry VI., when the Duke of G-loucester claimed the 
protectorship of the King and realm, because the deceased Kins 
nad bequeathed it to him by will, the parliament decisively repelled 
the notion that the King had any right to leave the government 
or the crown to any one. But now, parliament had surrendered 
the regular laws of the monarchy to one man's caprice ; it had 
conveited the natipn into the private property of the sovereign ; 
Henry's daughters were not to inherit by the fundamental laws 
of Itfae constitution, but by the conditions and under the authority 
of his will; and the ilL-^ssorted body of councillors whom h^ 
ftotiiorised to exercise the functions of a regency were called 
^executors," to keep up the language of l^e doctrine, that the 
people were the King's property, whom he eould ^lake over and 
iNsqueath to whomsoever be thought proper.* 

71. Henry's Chaxftcter. Contemporary writers do not speak 
of this rdign with that just abhorrence and earnest Ipnging for 
dmnge which we should imagine. Some mention Henry c^r hifi 
death wil^ eulogy ; and if we except the Kpmanists, who naturally 
bated his memory, few appear to entertain the notion that <* his 
mune would, descend to posterity among those of the m^ny tyrants 
and oppressors of innocence whom the wrath of heaven hqs raised 
up, and the servility of man hB» endured." Tbftt Henry was love^ 
by his people is impossible, because of the perfect fear which hi# 
acts inspired ; but he bad a &w estimable qualities, find several 
which »TQ popiilar in « sovereign. He hfid not one u^ual vice of 
lyisantSy dissimulation ; his manors were affable, and b^s temper 
generous ; and though his schemes of foreign polipy w^re not viBry 
sagaoious, nor his wars productive of material adv^tage, yet ther 
wese ^mibnnly successful, and netrieved the honour of the English 
naiiM. But our fbrefaAers cherished his nanjuB with neveprepiof!, 
becBMue ^ the shflfe he took in the Xbeformation. *' Jk^ Pt^^ ip 
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him, not, indeed, the proselyte of their faith, but the subverter of 
their enemies' power, the avenging minister of heaven, by whose 
giant arm the chain of superstition had been broken, and the prison 
gates burst asunder."* 



— the majestic lord. 

Who broke the bonds of Rome.t 



CHAPTEE III. THE EEFOEMATION. 

Seotiof. I.— BEIEF SUEVET OF THE EEFOEMATION 

ON THE CONTINENT. 

1. Early attempts at Reformation. The great change emphati- 
cally called the Eeformation, which first emancipated the human 
mind from the bondage in which Eome had for ages enslaved it, 
began in the sixteenth century. The mind of Europe, however, 
had previously risen up against the domination of Kome : prtt^ 
during the pontificate of Innocent III., when the 
tt^'SforVb* Albsenses rose in insurrection, and were crushed by the 
AibigtnMf. ^jpj^jg crugade made against them by De Montfort, and 

the newly-established orders of the Franciscans and Dominicans ; 

and, secondly^ in the fourteenth century, when the 
»?u^ doctrines of Wycliffe and the Lollards spread through 

England, and extended to Bohemia, and were only arrested 
by the Council of Constance reforming some of the most scandalous 
abuses in the church, and instituting a merciless persecution 
against the " heretics." 

The fiulure of these two attempts to shake off the yoke of Eome 

was, on the whole, beneficial to mankind ; for, had the 
oTtbSIr church, corrupt as it was, been then overthrown, it is 
"**' very probable that a still more corrupt system would have 
taken its place, and that the power exercised by its clergy would 
have passed to a far worse class of teachers. The greater part of 
Europe then lay in ignorance, and the very little knowledge which 
did exist was confined to the clergy ; books were few and costly ; 

^ HaUam'f Oontt. Hiit., I., 30. t Ghnj. 
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printing was unknown; and it was impossible for the laity to 
fiearch the Scriptures for themselves. Even in the sixteenth 
•century, which was comparatively a time of light, many of those 
who forsook the old religion were soon 4ed into errors &r more 
4serious than those which they had renounced, and £sdse prophets, 
such as John Matthias, and John of Leyden, the Anabaptist 
leaders of Munster,* were able for a time to rule great cities, and, 
in a darker age, might have founded empires, and established a 
superstition more cruel, licentious, and obnoxious, than Popery, 
or even Islamism. But when the sixteenth century had dawned, 
the fulness of the time was come. Many causes had singularly 
combined to secure the success of the doctrines of the Eeformation, 
and many circumstances had wonderfully prepared the nunds of 
men to receive them ; causes and circumstances which enabled the 
reformers to triumph over those who employed against them the 
most extraordinary efforts of policy and of power.f 

2. The causes which contributed to the progress of the 
Beformation. The long and scandalous schism which divided the 
church during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was 
the first circumstance which diminished the veneration in ptSJi 
which Christendom had been accustomed to view the papal ' ^ 
^dignity. While this schism prevailed, two, and sometmies three, 
contending popes claimed ecclesiastical supremacy; and, by 
appealing to the world for homage and support, taught men 
that they had a right of private judgment, inasmuch as they 
called upon them to elect which of the infallible guides they 
would follow. The spiritual armoury of the church was also 
brought into contempt, because all the anathemas and excom- 
munications which each rival hurled against his opponents, 
§rodiiced no visible effect ; no one appeared the worse for them. 
!he derision, also, with which the Jrope's claim to in&Uibility 
was treated, wrought a serious mischief upon the papal supremacy, 
and all these evils were considerably aggravated by the extortions 
which each of the schismatic pontiffs laid upon the countries which 
respectively acknowledged their authority. 

The councils of Basle and Constance spread this disrespect for 
the Bomish see still wider, and by their bold exertions of tt,, 
authority in deposing and elevating popes, again taught SSill?'*' 
men that there was an authority superior, even, to that o«»"*««*- 
papal power which they had long believed to be supreme. 

Scarcely had the authority of Rome recovered m)m these shocks, 

* Tide Bobegrteon'f Ohwlei T^ U., S7S. t ICacaulay, I., 40-47. 
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>n^tTiet» ^^ fresh fcandal was raised in Chnstendom by th^ 
£tt!fi disgvacieful pontificates of Alexander YI. and Julias II» 
^^^""^ The eharacter of the former was so infamous, that he is 
generally ranked among tiiose tyrants whose deeds are the greatest 
reproach to human nature. The latter was a man of restless and 
tmgoTemable ambition ; utterly unscrupulous as to the means by 
which his schemes were to be executed ; whose life was so much 
spent in war and woridly politics, that he was called " the soldier 
pontiff." These two popes were almost continually at war with 
the Emperor or the French kings, and as their detestable characters 
znade it impossible for men to yenerate them as the infallible heads 
of the church, so their interference in European politics degraded 
them from that supremacy which their predecessors had a» 
haughtily maintained, placed them on a lerel with other princes* 
and exposed them to the bitter invectiye and ridicule of ib» 
enemies of the church. 

Kor were these vices and excesses confined to the eourt ; the 
TD« Church, also, was corrupt throughout. The dignified 

iS^m^ikt ^^^SYf ^^^ secular and regular, neglected the duties of 
*^^' their office, and indulged in the most profiigate vices; 
while the gross ignorance and low debauchery of l£ie inferior 
dergy rendered them as contemptible, as the others were disgusting* 

The scandal of these crimes was greatly increased by the privilegs 
Tbefccffl^ cslled "Benefit of Clergy,''* and by the fecility with 
tbq wen which the offenders obtained pardon. The court of Bome^ 
'*^«^ ever greedy of gain, sold pardons to all kinds of criminals ; 
a traffic which was not then considered shocking, because the idea 
of a composition fbr crimes was fiimiliar in every couniry in 
Emrope. For twenty crowns, the Roman chancery absolved a 
deacon <^ murder, and a bishop or abbot fi>r three hundred livres ; 
while for one hundred livres any ecclesiastic might violate his vows 
of ehastity, even with the most aggravating circumstances. When 
anenaoqtaied more accurate notions of religion and morality, these 
pFOoeedines of the court of Some appeiffed impious, and wiere 
considered as the greatest sources of ecclesiastical corruption. 

This degeneracy of manners among the dergy might, perhaps, 
rhaiaaaMtj ^^^ ^^^^'^ tolerated, had not their exorbitant wealth and 
idmith gieat privileges been naturally regarded with jealousy by 
fUS^^it^ the laity, especially in G-ermany, where the prelates had 
tlSp^iUS seised the imperial domains and revenues, usurped th9 
i^kk9. imperial j uris£ction within their own diooesee, and erected 

* Bat ftarttOT OA fhli head, wider iNMgittpk • of Miit •cliaptor. 
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th^tnselted ilito iiidep^ndetit ptlnces dtiring the long Wats between 
th6 l^ciped and tke Siurperots. The English had earl;f been 
restrained from a^squiting wealth, by the fatndus 8tatate» of 
Morttoain ; their civil immunities had been effectually curbed, and 
the jnrisdictiijn of theit spiritual courts considerably limited. But 
they were ever encroaching, and always endeavouring, by all th^ 
expedients which their ingenuity could devise, to make the statutea- 
bf no effect ; so that the laity regarded their claims of privilege ' 
with greater jealbusy than before, and their immunities as pernio 
cious, alike to their owti morals and the well-being of society. 

Another cause which contributed to the progress of t^is great^ 
revolution, was the jealousy with which Italian ascendancy 
was naturally regarded by men bom on our side of the l u'jS^ 
Alps. Uie ecclesiastics of England were at one time chiefly ■"''•■'•^* 
Italians, nominatetl by the Pope, who seldom visited their benefices, 
but were careful to drtiW their revenues regularly, which they spent 
abroad. This abuse had been early remonstrated against, and 
its ddntinuance interrupted by the Statute of Provisors; but 
Germany still suffered under the evil. 

The grievous exactions of the Roman chancery, throtighotit every 
country in Christendom, and the avaricious manner in 
which they were extorted from both clergy and laity, m'^Jom 
completed the bdiuJn with which lU)me was everywhere 'i^inlti 
regarded. 

The united effect of all these causes Was, that a reformation had^ 
ffSt a long time, beeti considered neceiasary, and even demanded by 
the national assemblies of every Christian nation ; and especially 
by the diets of Germany, and the parliaments of England. But 
there was a difference of bpinion as to the method of effecting this 
reformation. The common notion was, that it could be fegally 
accomplished only by general councils, convoked under th^ 
authority of the Pope : an erroneous idea, because it left th©^ 
provision of the remedy to those very persons from whom the evil 
proceeded. The abortive efforts of the councils of Constance and 
Basle to reform the church, soon taught the pe<^le that j,^^^. 
a redress of ecclesiastical abuses must fe brought about by '^^^^^^^^ 
other means, and, therefore, wheh Luther appeared, the "Jjj'^^L 
ininds of men were already prepared for shaking off the** now«i^ea» 
yoke of Itome. They listened with joy to his offers of deliverancei^ 
and his doctrines spread with extraordinary rapidity. Th© 
fmpetuosfty and fierceness of his spirit; his seliHconndence in hik 
o^trb bpinidbs ; tlitettri<ogaiieeted^o^teittpt wilii widdibdtMated 
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«11 opponents ; and the gross scurrility and low buffoonery which 
he introduced into his gravest discourses, defects, which in an age 
•of moderation and refinement would have seriously injured the 
progress of his cause, were overlooked at a time when men's minds 
were strongly agitated and exasperated at the rigours of the papal 
tvranny they had so long endured, and the corruptions in which 
they had been so long enslaved. 

lout, independent of these causes, there were two extraordinary 
circumstances, which appeared so opportunely a little before this 
time, that we cannot but consider them as having been es- 
tton oV**' peciaQy ordered by Divine Providence. The first of these 
"*' was the invention of printing. What the miraculous gift 
of tongues was to the primitive church, this art was to the reformers. 
Their doctrines and deeds circulated throughout Europe ; Luther 
was in every mouth ; ballads were sung of him ; and his writings, 
together with those of Huss, Zuingle, and others, were dispersed 
everywhere. The acquisition and propagation of knowledge were 
wonderfully increased; but more than all, translations of the 
^Scriptures were rapidly circulated all over Europe, and sold at the 
cheapest rate ; Tyndal's New Testament selling for less than one 
fortieth of the price of Wycliffe's Bible.* 

The other circumstance was the revival of learning. About the 
ThcMTiTti beginning of the sixteenth century, an unprecedented 
«one«rniiig. activity was displayed in every department of literature; 
the study of the ancient writers was revived ; the powers of the 
modem languages were becoming rapidly developed ; the human 
mind was roused from that profound sleep in which it had been 
Bunk for centuries, and men appeared to have recovered their 
faculties of inquiring and thinking for themselves. There is no 
foundation for imagining that Luther was concerned for the interests 
•of literature; his attainments were solely theological.t But 
Melancthon, and others of his disciples, were eminent for their 
knowledge of the classics ; and as the same ignorant monks who 
•opposed the introduction of learning into Germany, also opposed 
Luther's opinions, the cause of learning came to be connected with 
that of the Beformation in every country. Those who studied " the 
new learning," as the restored literature was called, were termed 
.^0 HumamaU, and between them and the advocates of the old 

SSttS**' learning, the Schoolmen or TTuologians, there existed the 
vcbootmm. Jjitterost enmity. Though they discovered the absurdity of 
many tenets and practices authorized by the church, and perceived the 

• Bittiit'f Refonnition, iM-iUi H«Uim*f literuy Hittoiy, L, SM. t Ibid, h, W!. 
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fiitility of the arguments by which the ignorant monks defended them, 
they had no intention to overturn the established system of religion : 
— ^they sought merely a reformation, not a revolution ; and were more 
anxious about the revival of literature, and the extension of secular 
knowledge, than the correction of religious abuse, and the removal 
of religious superstition. The greatest of these restorers of 
Hteratm^ was iEo^usmus, whose reputation and authority in 
Europe were very high, and whose works were read with 
such universal admiration, that they considerably aided the progress 
of the Seformation. " No man had so severely lashed the super* 
stitions which were miscalled acts of piety, or scourged the frauds 
and debaucheries of the priesthood with a more vigorous arm ; ^ 
and there is no doubt that the ridicule which he poured upon the 
monks so freely while he was in England, contributed to their easy 
overthrow in this country.* There was hardly any opinion or 
practice of the Bomish Church which Luther endeavoured to 
reform, which Erasmus had not also assailed either by censure 
or raillery; accordingly, when Luther began his attack upon 
the church, Erasmus applauded his conduct, and condemned 
his adversaries. He agreed with him in attacking the schoolmen 
and monks, particularly the Dominicans, who, being the censors of 
the press, were the peculiar objects of the hatred and ridicule of the 
Humanists ; and he joined him m endeavouring to turn the attention 
of men to the study of the Scriptures, as the only standard of 
religious truth. He published the first printed edition of the Greek 
Testament ; and wrote a paraphrase of the New Testament, which 
was introduced by Cranmer into all the churches in England; 
mutilated and moth-eaten copies of which are still occasionally to 
be seen chained to their desks.f But when the great reformer 
assailed the papal authority and the constitution of the church, and 
separated himself from communion with Bome, Erasmus withdrew 
his support. He had not the courage to become a reformer or a 
martyr ; he loved peace, and would have reformed abuses gradually, 
and by gentle methods ; and he dreaded the loss of his pensions. 
All these considerations combined in moderating the zeal with 
which he once exposed the errors of the church, and in retaining 
him amongst the papal faction.:]: 

3. The Reformation in Germany. Such was the disposition of 
Europe towards Bome, when Leo X. published a sale of 
indulgences, that he might complete St. Peter's Cathedral indai!!en<St 
at Bome. The purchasers of these indidgences obtained ' 

* Kacklntosh, II , 38. f Bluiit's Befonnation, los. X Bobertson's Chas. Y., II., 35-6^ 
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«I)i^oIution of ihek sins, aud exepxptioii from the pains of purgatory 
4dter death^ ao said the church ; the right of selling them in Ger- 
many was panted to the Archbishop of Magdeburg, who employed 
the jDominican friars as his agents. At their head was Tetzel, 
who executed his trust with a shameless contempt of all decency. 
He went about disposing of his wares in the churches, markets, 
and taverns ; he sold them wholesale to other pedlars of pardons ; 
and when the market was overstocked, when the demands of cus- 
tomers decreased, and their faith became less ardent, he pushed 
his sales by extolling the merits of the indulgences in the most 
•extravagant and impious terms. The profits which he and his 
associates thus obtained, were too often squandered bv them in 
drunkenness, gaming, and low debauchery ; so that, while the sale 
of their absolutions and pardons shocked the German pastors, who 
found it vain to insist upon penance, and their acquisition of so 
much wealth irritated the princes whose subjects were thus 
impoverished, the common people, the credulous and the pious, at 
last began to perceive that tne whole was a monstrous delusion, 
and a shameful scandal to the church. So disposed were the 
minds of his countrymen, when Martin Luther m*st opposed the 
sale of indulgences. 

This great reformer of mankind was bom at Eisleben, in the 
flketehof county of Mansfeldt, Saxony, November 10th, 1483. 
wSS'hi^* Though bom of poor parents, his fether being only a 
JJffi^**** miner, he received a learned education in the imiversity of 
iii4uw«nees. Erfurth. " The ardour of his mind, the elevation of his 
genius, and the meditative character of his country, early led him 
to the contemplation of the mysteries of religion, and the subli- 
mities of nature ;* and in 1505, the &te of a companion, who was 
struck dead by lightning while walking in the nelds with him, 
made such an impression upon his mind that he devoted himself to 
a religious life, and be immediately entered a convent of Augus- 
tinian friars at Erfurth. It is a remarkable £ict, that Luther was 
two years in this monastery before he saw a Latin Bible ; when, 
at last, one did &I1 into his hands, it so delighted him that, 
abandoning all other pursuits, he devoted himself to the study of 
the Scriptures, to the astonishment of the monks, who were Uttle 
accustomed to derive their theological opinions from that source. 
He was soon regarded as the most learned member of his order, 
and in 1508 the Elector Frederic of Saxony, who had just founcjed 
a university at Wittomberg, appointed him to a professorship ,of 

* Mackintosh. II., 30. 
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pixilofiopbj, and made him one of the ininiaterB of the town. In 
1510 he visited Borne on the ttShira of his monastery, where ho 
was shocked by the lavish style of living and sumptuous magnifi- 
•cence of his Italian brethren ; by the bold display of infideUly in 
the capital of the Christian world ; and by the wonder and d^ision 
which his sincerity and fervour excited amongst the derey, who 
mirttored over their litargy in the gieatest hui^ * This vmt ow. 
«demned Home and the ohurch in Luther's mind; he returned io 
Germany, and spent the next few years in studying the ScriptuneAi 
which he began to consider as the only standard of religious truth* 
In 1517, Tetzel came to Wittemberg, to sell his indulgeooes. 
Lui^er came forth firom his concealment, and in the great ^^ ^^^ 
•chuirch of the town bitterly invei^ed against the indul- jijib^ild* 
gences; he exposed the &lsdiood of the doctrines on Munitilra^ 
which they were founded; and showed the people i^e ^«"»**^' 
'danger of relying for salvation upon any other means than those 
appointed by God in his Word. At first, Leo X. regarded his 
proceedings with indifference, and imputed them to t^e monastic 
jealousies whidoi existed between the JDominicans and the Augus- 
43nians ; but when lAither published, in 1520, his tract against 
" Popedom," and his '* Babylonish Captivity," in whidi he declared 
Ibhe Pope to be Antichrist, Leo issued his &mous bull exoommu* 
nicating the reformer, condemning his books to be burnt, and 
requiring the princes of Germany to apprehend him <15th June, 
1520). GOimes, however, were now changed ; the bull was torn in 
pieces at Erfurth, and Luther himself publicly burnt the decretals, 
•the canon law, and the bull, outside W ittemberg (December 10th) ; 
•while the Emperor was too mudb occupied vidtii his ccmtest with 
Ecancis, and was under too great obligations to the Elector of 
Saxony, Luther's patron, to take any active part in executing the 
bull. But Luther was summoned to appear at i^e Diet of Worms 
(June, 1521), and though he fearlessly obeyed the summons, and 
was allowed to depart Seelj, an edict was issued against him, and 
•he found it necessary to submit to a friendly imprisonment in the 
^eastle of Warburg, till the tyranny of the Diet should be overpast. 
JEt lOi^as during this confinement that Henry YIII. v(i*ote the book 
ugabist bim Adiich earned for that monarch the title of Defender of 
the Eaith, and to which Luther replied with so much vehemence 
snd indecent boldness. In a few months the edict of Worms w$$ 
forgotten, and Luther returned to Wittembei^, where he published 

* KicheM'f Latiier, oiMp* L 
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his Qermaxi translation of the Scriptures, an example which was 
soon followed in other countries of Europe. 

His doctrines were now openly embraced by many of the leading- 
towns and the chief princes of Northern Germany,* and by th& 
year 1529, almost one-half of the Germanic body had revolted from 
the papal see, and established the Lutheran form of worship. In 
that year, the Diet of Spires was held, which issued a decree 
prohiSiting innovations in religion, particularly the abolition of the 
mass, and confirming the edict which had been published at Worms 
against the reformers. The Elector of Saxony, the Marquis of 
Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, and other princes, together 
with the deputies of fourteen free cities, made a solemn protest 
0,4^ of wanBt this decree, as unjust and impious ; from which 
-'ftSSS- curcumstance the reformers received the name of Pro- 
^^'' testants, a title since more forcibly applied to all those who 
protest against the church of Eome, and ao not belong to her 
communion. 

In the following year the Emperor held a diet at Augsburg 
(March, 1530), where the Protestant princes presented their 
fiunous Confession of Paith, which had been drawn up by Melanc- 
thon, the greatest scholar, as well as the most pacific and gentle- 
minded man among the followers of Luther. This celebrated 
document, though drawn up with the greatest moderation, 
presented so many marks of distinction, and placed such insuper- 
able barriers between the two parties, that a reconciliation, and 
coalition, were now impossible. A very severe edict was, there- 
fore, issued by the diet against the reformers, who in self- 
_ . defence, entered into a leaeiie at Smalcalde (December 
of 22nd, 1530), and thus formed the Protestant states of the 

empire into one regular body, which formed alliances, and 
acted in eveiy respect as if it were an independent state.f 

4. Estabhshment of the Reformation m Switzerland. While 

Luther was thus so successfully establishing the principles of the 

Eeformation in Northern Germany, TJlric Zmngle, a 

°' ^ Swiss priest, was disseminating them in Switzerland. He 
began, like Luther, by opposing the sale of indulgences, first at 
Einseideln, and afterwards at Zurich. But he inculcated milder- 
doctrines, and was distinguished by a more charitable spirit than 
the German. His premature death prevented him from fidly 
establishing his opinions. 

A more powerml reformer soon took his place, John Calvin, a 

* Tide Heeren*! Politloal Syitem of Europe, 89. t Vide &obertfon*i Oharlei T. 
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native of "Nojon, in Picardy, who first distinguished him- j„hn 
self at Paris, 1532. Driven from that city by the ^■^^^"• 
persecutions of the clergy, he passed to Strasbourg, where he waB 
u^tDjuaated to the office of French preacher ; and by his erudition 
^nd pulpit eloquence he gathered round him many disciples, and 
(till those who ,had embraced the opinions of Zuingle. He subse- 
quently moved to Geneva, where he established a republic^ and 
the Presbyterian system of church government. 

5^ Sketch of the more piomiuent doctrinal differences of the 
.Beforpiers. Although the whole body of dissenters from the 
-church of Eome received the name of Protestants, there existed 
many serious differences among them; and the obstinacy with 
which each party supported its peculiar opinions, as well as the 
fierceness with which they opposed one another, considerably 
checked the progress of the Eeformation. 

The followers of Luther adopted the Confession of Augsburg 
its their profession of faith ; and they called themselves 
Muangelical Chriatianay because they professed to draw " **"*■ 
their doctrines from the Scriptures alone. The northern half of 
.Oermany, Denmark, Norway, Prussia, and Livonia, espoused 
their opinions. 

The followers pf Calvin assumed the designation of the Reformed 
Churchy probably to mark more strongly that they had 
made more changes in church government than the 
Lutherans. Their opinions were adopted in England, Scotland, 
the United Provinces, and the greater part of Switzerland. The 
great doctrine which distinguished them from their brethren of 
Germany was that of aJbaolute predestination; a doctrine which 
both Zuingle and Melanctho;Q held at first, but afterwards rejected. 
The Calvinists adopted a democratic constitution for their church, 
in which all the ministers were of equal rank and power. The 
lautherans retained bishops, but very limited in jurisdiction, and 
juuch reduced in revenue. The churdi of [England, while inclining 
somewhat to CaJvinist doctrines, followed the example of the 
Lutherans in. her church government; but rather enlarged the 
jurisdiction of the bishops, by releasing them from the authority of 
jBc^me. In England, a Calvinist and a Presbyterian became 
synonymous terms ; but now, a Calvinist is any Protestant who 
believes in the doctxine of absolute predestination ; so that many 
Episcopalians are Calvinists, while many Presbyterians are Anti- 
^Calvimsts. * 

• 
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The subject of fiercest controversy among the Protestants was 
Theoontro. *^i6 nature of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. All or 
«eflirn??he them rejected the ancient doctrine of Transubstantiation ;. 
Euoharitt. ^YiiB more than all other opinions excited the dread and 
horror of pious Eomanists, who considered the " heretics " as thus 
cutting asunder the closest ties which bound the devout heart to 
the Deity.* The doctrine of Transubstantiation was, therefore, 
selected by the church of Eome as the test of heresy, and most, if* 
not all of those who suffered death upon this charge, were 
convicted of denying the corporeal presence in the sense of tha 
Eomish church.f , 

Concerning this great doctrine, the Protestants entertained three- 
great theories, to say nothing of subordinate varieties, Ta 
understand these, it will be necessary to state clearly the doctrine 
of the Boman church. 

She taught that at the moment of consecration, the substances^ 
Romtih of the bread and wine were changed into the substances- 
doctriue. Qf Christ's body and blood, the accidents, as the schoolmen 
called them, or sensible qualities of the former, becoming inherent 
in the latter. To this, the reformers strongly objected, that the 
simultaneous existenC/C of a substance in many places, was incon* 
ceivable and contradictory ; an objection which rested solely upon 
the meaning to be attached to the word " substance," which the 
schoolmen used in speaking of Christ's body and blood. 

Though the Eoman doctrine was thus hidden in metaphysical 
mystery, Luther only substituted one unintelligible theory 

cnn. ^.^^ another. In the confession of Augsburg, he laid down 
the doctrine of Consvhstantiatwn, by which the two substances were- 
united in the sacramental elements, so that they might be termed 
bread and wine, or the body and blood, with equal propriety. 

The Swiss Protestants, under Zuingle, rejected every notion of a 
real presence ; they divested the doctrine of all its mystery ;. 

' "* and openly declared their conviction that the Eucharist was 
no more than a commemoration of the death of Christ, and that the- 
bread and wine were only symbols of his body and blood. This, 
was the only substantial alteration which was made in the old creeds 
and it excited as much indignation in the Lutherans as in the 
Eomanists. 

A third hypothesis was promulgated by Martin Bucer, of 
Strasburg, who thought that, for avoiding contention and 
>nr n. maintaining peace, more ambiguous words should be used.. 

* Mackintcth, II., 30-37. t HftUam'f Comt. Hitt., I., 89. 
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He was an acute metaphysician, and the terms he used to express 
his doctrine were unusuaUy confused and unmeaning. It did not 
acknowledge a local presence in the elements after consecration, and 
thus agreed with the Zuinglian doctrine, but it contended that the 
body and blood of Christ were really and without figure, received by 
the worthy communicant through faith ; and thus inclined to the 
doctrine of a real presence. This opinion was adopted, with slight 
alteration, by Calvin ; and as Bucer had some share in the Enghsh 
Beformation, it was received into some of the offices of the English 
church. But Peter Martyr, a Swiss reformer, who held the doc&ine 
of Zuingle, also had no small influence in England, and in the 
forty-two articles of religion set forth in the reign of Edward VI., 
the real or corporeal presence — using these words to denote the 
same thing — was distinctly denied. The clause was, however, 
omitted in Elizabeth's articles.* 

6. Consequences produced by the Reformation. While the 
Reformation convulsed the entire constitution, discipline, and 
teaching of the church, it had a most important influence 
on the politics and social condition of every country in **' ** 
Europe ; and though its results were of immense benefit to mankind, 
they were not brought about without several very afflicting 
circumstances. 

1. It excited to unwonted activity the natural intolerance of 
the human mind, and both Protestants and Eomanists persecuted 
those whom they stigmatized as heretics. 

2. It created divisions, and thus gave intolerance opportunity 
to act, because it was impossible to determine exactly the disputed 
points, owing to the peculiar nature of the evidence.f 

3. The disputes which were thus excited, were rendered more 
serious and productive of evil, because they took a particular 
metaphysical turn, and were thus involved in still greater difficulty 
and mystery than before. 

4. The unimproved state of society still further aggravated these 
evils, because men were inflamed about controversies which they 
did not understand ; in which state of blindness and presumption, 
they eagerly seized upon badges of distinction, invented terms of 
reproach, associated their own passions with the cause of God, and 
defied every expostulation of reason, precept, and religion. 

6. The intermixture of these religious disputes with earthly 
politics, produced additional evils, by giving names to parties, 
multiplying the causes of irritation, and adding new restlessness to 

• Hallam't Const. Hltt, I., 89^1 ; liaokintoib, 11., 17. t See MMkintodi, n., ss-ie. 
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the politics of the world. Thus arose the civil and religious warn 
in France ; the revolt in the Netherlands : and the Thirty Tears' 
War in Germany. In England numerous rebellions were excited, 
and there ensued those long and bitter contests which ended in the 
Bevolution of 1688; during which the church revenues were 
violently transferred from the first reformed preachers to a new 
class of teachers, who in their turn were deprived, and compelled 
to give way to others. 

But the Eeformation more than compensated for these evils by 
The the benefits which it produced. TJioee were only temporary ; 

^"^*»- these were permanent, and will continue so long as the 
principles of the Berormation influence the conduct of mankind. 

1. The Bible was opened, and a purer fiEuth established. 
Doctrines were no longer taken upon traditional authority, religion 
no longer consisted in vain ceremonies, and passive ignorance ; the 
Gospel was a second time proclaimed to siniiil men. 

2. The right of private judgment was asserted and acknowledged ; 
the like freedom was extended to every department of human 
inquiry, and the only authority recognised, was the authority of 
truth. 

3. Civil and religious liberty was estabKshed ; for the reformers, 
being the advocates of religious liberty, were the natural allies of 
the champions of civil freedom; indeed the two causes were often 
inseparable.* Hence 

4. Free and more popular governments were established. 

5. The church was placed under the control of the state, and the 
eocial position of the clergy was completely changed.f 

6. The progress of ci\alization and science was promoted ; new 
energy was infused into the human mind ; systems of public in- 
'struclion changed, and schools were reformed and multiplied.:^ 

* See Smyth's Lectures on Modem History, lectures iz. and x. 
t MacauUiy, I., 40-fiO,.3S7-389. X Koch^s Bevolutions, 83. 
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SBonoN II.— THE EEFOEMATION IN ENGLAND DUEING 
THE EEIGNS OE HENET VHI. AND EDWAED VI. 

I. ASPECTS OE PUBLIC OPINION EEGAEDING THE 
CHUECH BEFOEE THE ABOLITION OF THE PAPAL 
SUPEBMACT. 

7. Revival of the Lollards. The spirit of opposition to Eome 
was far stronger in England than in Germany, and the state of 
public opinion, as regarded the church and the clergy, was in 
every way favourable to the Eeformation. The Lollards were still 
a numerous sect, though they had, during the later Plantagenet 
reigns, remained in obscurity, through the terror of persecution. 
In the reign of Heniy YIL, however, they again attracted the 
attention of the churchmen, and were brought before the spiritual 
courts. In 1494, Joan Boughton, the first English female martyr, 
was burnt in Smithfield; she was followed by many bollard 
others during the next few years ; and in 1506, William thJ^iOT "r 
Tyls worth was burnt in Amersham, and his daughter *i«*^'fJ'^"- 
compelled to light the faggots with her own hands. While some 
had the courage thus to endure the flames for the sake of their 
faith, a much greater number preferred to recant, and were 
condemned to the mitigated punishments of imprisonment, 
penance, and branding on the cheek. 

8. The Christian Brothers. In 1525 a society was enrolled in 
London, called " The Association of Christian Brothers," composed 
of poor men, chiefly tradesmen and artizans, and a few of the 
clergy. It was carefully organised, and provided with funds; 
and its agents went up and down the country distributing 
Testaments and tracts, and enrolling in the order all persons who 
dared to risk their lives in such a cause. The copies of the 
Testament they circulated were those of Tyndal's translation, 
and were issued from the Antwerp printing press.* They 

* WilHajn Tyndal begati life as a restless student at Oxford, whence he moved to 
Cambridge, and afterwards to Gloucestershire, where he became a family tutor. H^^ar- 
iuff of Luther's doings, and expressing himself with too warm approval to suit his 
patron's opinions, he wab dismissed, and went to London, expecting the patronage of 
Bishop Tonstal. He was disappointed in this, Imt was received by one AlHerman 
Itonmouth. who furnished him with means to go to U'ittemberg, where he saw Luther, 
and under bis dircctiou translated the Gospels and Epistles. Theuoe he went to Antwerp, 
was joined by a friar, named Joy. by Fnth, from Cambridge, Barues, Lambert, and 
others. The rest of his history may be gathered from the text. 
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also circulated translations of the best German books, 

Tcftameiit. 



of'lSnda?! reprints of Wycliffe's tracts, or original commentaries ; all 



which were read with wonderful eagerness by the people. 
The authorities were not slow in taking the alarm, and a resolution 
was made to put down these books, and the hawkers of them, bj a 
systematic persecution. But as Wolsey, on whom the office of 
grand inquisitor devolved, was opposed to extreme measures, the 
reformers wc^e treated very leniently. All the copies of Tyndal'fl 
Testament were bought before they left Antwerp, and brought to 
London and burnt ; Barnes, and five of the Christian Brothers, 
were exposed for public penance in St. Paul's, and Oxford was 
purge d of its heresy by the same gentle means. When Wolsey 
fell, however, the persecution was continued by the bishops, and 
under the chancellorship of Sir Thomas More, martyrs were again 

brought to the stake. Bilney, the companion of Latimer 



MArtTrdnm 



of BllIl^v at Cambridge, was burnt by the Bishop of Norwich (1531), 



and utlirrt. 



for being heterodox on the papacy and the mediation of 
saints, as the bishop alleged, but in reality, for having said in a 
sermon, that of his personal knowledge, the priests took away 
from the shrines the offerings of the pilgrims, and gave them to 
abandoned women. Bainham, a barrister of the Middle Temple, 
and one of the Christian Brothers, was also burnt (1532), as a 
relapsed heretic. Though these scenes were witnessed by the 
people generally, as if they had been ordinary executions, yet it is 
certain that the behaviour of the sufferers was the argument 
which at last converted the nation. The increasing number of 
prosecutions in London shows that the leaven was spreading, 
there being five executions in Smithfield between 1629 and 1533 ; 
besides those which took place in the provinces. The prisons 
were crowded with oflxjnders who had abjured, and were under- 
going penance ; while the lists of those who were " troubled " by 
the authorities, are very extensive.* 

9. Opposition to clerical excesses and clerical privileges. 
While the Lollards thus revived their bitter hatred of the church, 
and the Christian Brothers actively spread abroad the principles 
and doctrines of the Reformation, those who took little interest in 
theological disputes, and retained their attachment to the ancient 
&ith, were equally offended with the inordinate opulence and 

encroaching temper of the clergy, complaints of whose 
imgulari. irregularities were so numerous, that the parliament of 

Henry VIII. passed an act for the prevention of clerical 

• Fronde, IL, chap. VI. 
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immoralities. The ecclesiastical system, in fact, was fast pressing 
its excesses to the extreme limit. While "Wolsey talked of 
EeformatioD, but delayed its coming, and the persons to be 
reformed showed no fear that it would come at all, the monasteries 
'grew worse and worse ; the instruction of the people was totally 
neglected; the consistory courts became more oppressive; 
pluralities multiplied, and non-residence and profligacy increased, 
— some clergymen held as many as eight benefices ; bishops 
-accumulated sees, and unable to attend to aU, attended to none. 
"Wolsey himself was the most grasping of pluralists, and the only 
resident bishop in England who was ever at his work, and ever in 
his diocese, was the devil. So said Latimer in his famous sermon 
on the Plough, preached at Paul's Cross (18th January, 1549).* 

But the ^reat grievances of the laity as regards the clergy were 
the exemption of the latter from civil punishment for conBi«to«y 
crimes, and the mal-administration of justice in their con- **"*''•• 
sistory courts. The duties of the officials of these courts resembled, 
in theory, the duties of the censors under the Roman republic ; to 
watch over the moral conduct of the people, and punish sins as 
well as crimes. The performance of such duties naturally fell to 
the clergy, who were the guardians of morality, whose characters 
were a claim to confidence, whose duties gave them the means of 
observation which no other men could possess, and whose priestly 
office gave solemn weight to their sentences. For a time the 
practice of these duties corresponded with their intention ; but 
the original design at length degenerated ; the courts commuted 
their spiritual censures tor pecuniary fines, and each offence against 
morality was rated at its specific money value in the episcopal tables. 

Benefit of clergy, again, as at this time interpreted, was Benefit of 
little else than a privilege to commit sins with impunity. *''®'^»^- 
Every person able to read was claimed by the church as a clerk, 
and no clerk was amenable, for the worst crimes, to the secular 
Jurisdiction, until he had been first tried and degraded by the 
ecclesiastical judge. A law of Henry VI. had enacted, that a clerk 
should not be claimed by the bishop tiU after he had pleaded his 
"benefit of clergy" at his arraignment before the civil court. 
Henry VII., in 1487, extended this act by enacting, that clerks 
-ijonvicted of felony should be branded in the hand ; and " benefit 
of clergy " was entirely taken away from murderers and highwaymen, 
by the act 4, Henry VIII. An exemption was still made for 
priests, deacons, and subdeacons ; but this did not satisfy the churchy 

* Vroade, I., 1 03. 
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which had derived much benefit from persons not in holy order* 
having her protection; the convocation violently attacked the^ 
statute, and prosecuted one Dr. Standrsh for defending it. The King 
took his part, however, and the clergy were defeated. 

Among the clergy, properly so caUed, the prevailing offence was 
not crime, but licentiousness. This was passed over with indifler- 
LicentiouB- ©^^c by cousistory courts ; but the slightest opposition to 
?hfef clime ^^^ courts themsolves, as in the case of Hunne, presently 
dijy. *o ^ related, was punished by the highest penalty — 
excommunication. The consequence was, that men began 
to ask themselves who and what these persons were who retained 
the privileges of saints, and were incapable of the most ordinary 
duties. Priests were hooted, or " knocked down into the kennel,"" 
as they walked along the streets ; the sacrament was rejected at 
the hands which were considered polluted; and the appearance of 
an apparitor of the courts to serve a process or citation in a private 
house, was a signal for instant explosion.* 

10. Persecution of Richard Hunne. Under such circumstances* 
we need not be surprised to find that the clergy had lost the 
Altered rcspcct of the people. The persecution of Eichard Hunne,. 
pubtiUfeei- * merchant tauor, of London (1614), clearly manifests the 
'"*• altered tone of public feeling in this respect. Being^ 

sued by a clergyman in the spiritual court, Hunne took out 
a writ of praemunire against his pursuer, for bringing him 
before a court which was held under the authority of the papal 
legate. In revenge, the clergy imprisoned him in the Lollards'"^ 
Tower, on a charge of heresy. He was found hanged in his 
chamber a day or two afterwards (December 4th), and though it 
was asserted to be his own act, the coroner's jury found the 
Bishop of London's chancellor and summoner guilty of the 
murder ; and the presumptions against them were so strong, that 
had their trial been proceeded with, they would undoubtedly hav& 
been convicted. 8o bitter was the popular disposition towards, 
the clergy, that the latter maintained that they should have na 
chance of justice in a temporal court ; and one of the bi&hops 
declared that the London juries were so prejudiced against the 
church, that they would find Abel guilty of the murder of Cain.. 
On the other hand, the vindictiveness of the clergy against the- 
laity was shown in the fact that they actually tried Hunne's dead 
body, condemned him of heresyj and burnt his corpse in Smithfield^ 

• Froudo, 1,201 -2e2. 
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A femous pamphlet, called the " Supplieafcion of the Beggata,*^ 
which was largely circulated in London, also showed the "j^ppu^ 
spirit which was seething, by the bitterness and plainness B«w*>i.* 
with which it accused the monks of open immorality and shame.* 

11. Petition of the Commons against the Clergy and theiv 
Spiritual ConrtGr. 1529. The time was come, howeTer, for 
retribution* Wolsey had dreamed that the church might stili 
stand, self*reformed, as he hoped to see it ; but he waited 
for the "convenient season," which was never to be; he nnAbUto 
put off the meeting of parliament, knowing that if g;i«»^ 
it were once assembled, he would be unable to resist the 
pressure which would be brought against him. In the impatient 
minds of the people, he thus becAme identified with the evils 
which he alone nad prevented from falling; and therefore, when 
he fell himself, the people rejoiced, and celebrated his disgrace as 
the inauguration of the new era. When parliament met (Nov» 
drd, 1529), the Commons at once presented a petition, in whicb 
they complained of — 

(i) The growth of heresy, caused by seditious books, and by the uncharitable 
behaviour uf the bishops in their treatment of heretics. 

(2) The irregular legislation of the Houses of Convocation, by which the 
laity were compelled to observe laws and canons often at variance with the 
laws of the land. 

(3) The appointment and conduct of thr officials of the Consistory Courts. 

(4) The summoning of persons, especially those of the poorest sort, before 
the spiritual ordinaries, for the sole purpose of obtaining information, by the 
administering of an oath ex-officio, — an institution similar to the Inquisition. 

(5) The exorbitant fees taken in the courts. 

(6) The withholding of the sacrament from those who refused to pay « 
stated fee. 

(7) The extravagant probate duties. 

(8) The fees on induction into benefices. 

(9) The presentation of "young folks," called bishops* nephews (generally 
the illegitimate children of the prelates), to benefices. 

(10) The excessive number of holy days. 

(11) Illegal imprisonment by the bishops. 

(12) Persons unjustly accused being unable to recover costs. 

(13) The artful way in which persons were examined so as to entrap themr 
into heresy. In consequence of all which things, said the Commons, much 
disorder had ensued, and they therefore implored a remedy. 

The bishops drew up an answer, in which they denied the 
existence of these grievances ; but the astonished churchmen saw 
bill after bill hurried up before the Lords, by which their incomes 
would be curtailed, and their jurisdiction restricted. The amount 
of probate and legacy duties, and mortuaries, was reduced ; the 

• Froude, I., 103-105. 
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«lergy were prohibited from engaging in secular employinents ; 
residence was enforced, and pluralities were limited ; and dispensa- 
tion from these enactments, whether obtained firom the bishops or 
from the court of Eome, was made penal in a high degree. The 
spiritual peers raised considerable opposition to these bills, and 
openly accused the Commons of schism and heresy. The latter 
resented by complaining to the King, and Fisher, the old Bishop of 
Bochester, was forced to apologise for some hard words he had 
used against them. The more damorous of the clergy out of doors 
were punished with the stocks. On the 17th of December the 
parliament was prorogued, and the bishops returned to their 
nomes with sad hearts, to mourn over the perils of the church, 
and the impending end of all things.* 

12. Subjection of the Church to the State. Afler this rather 
sharp lesson, the authorities of the church were allowed a respite 
of two years, during which they might reconsider the complaints 
of the people, and consult among themselves upon the conduct 
which they would pursue with respect to them. But instead of 
reforming, they spent their time in persecution ; and they wreaked 
the bitterness of their resentment upon the unfortunate heretics, 
who paid with their blood at the stake for the diminished revenues 
and blighted dignities of their spiritual lords and superiors.f But 
when Wolsey was gone, the ecclesiastics who had shared his great- 
ness, were compelled to participate also in his disgrace, and there 
followed first their prosscution under the Statute of Prasmunire, 
then the abolition of the legislative authority of the convocation ; 
and after that, all those sweeping enactments which overthrew 
papal supremacy, and subjected the English church, finally and for 
ever, to the state. 

But that which more than all others deprived the clergy of the 
paramount influence which they had so long enjoyed, was the 
dissolution of the monasteries ; a measure which was necessary to 
the maintenance of Henry's newly-established supremacy. 
lutfoiiT' Of all the Roman clergy, the monks and friars, especially 
t«rieTS*'* the latter, were the most zealous advocates of the papal 
thJ nltaf authority. The friars owned allegiance to none but the 
•upMinacj. p^pg . ^j^gy y^Qj.Q independent of all other ecclesiastical 

rulers, while their activity in preaching and confessing, gave them 
a very considerable influence over the poorer classes. The educa- 
tion of youth being almost entirely in their hands, extended their 
influence over the wealthy; and the riches, hospitality, and dignity 

• Froade, I., SO0.S&4. '*- Ibid. I., 291. 
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which they and the monks had long possessed, made their influence 
formidable. As they were the most deadly enemies of the Eefop- 
mation, it was essential to Henry's security, as head of the church, 
that they should be put down ; and there seemed no other alterna- 
tive at the time, than to suppress them altogether, and deprive 
them of those lands and esta^, the continued possession of which 
would have rendered them irresistible. 

The lawfulness of the suppression of the monasteries has 
heen an oft-disputed question, upon which various opinions diwuiuMon 
have been held. Before entering into it, however, it will be wteHra ***'* 
■convenient that we should consider the condition of those 
establishments immediately preceding their dissolution, and the 
attempts which had before been made for their reformation. 
Many visitations had been made during the two hundred years 
which preceded the Eeformation, and Wolsey, armed with legatine 
authority, had commenced a resolute investigation. But all had 
failed of success. There were, however, numerous precedents for 
fluppression ; for the dark scandals by which the monasteries were 
dishonoured, and the political and administrative abuses of which 
they were guilty, had frequently compelled the state to institute 
measures for the suppression of the most notorious of them. The 
state regarded them as existing for the benefit of the poor, the 
occupants themselves being under vows of poverty. The monks 
might appropriate to their personal use no portion of the revenues 
of their estate ; they were to labour with their own hands, and 
administer their property for the public advantage. When their 
own modest requirements had been supplied, the surplus incomes 
of the land were to be devoted to the maintenance of learning, to 
the exercise of a liberal hospitality, and to the relief of the aged, 
the impotent, and the helpless. These duties were fraudulently 
neglected. The monks lived in idleness, and kept vast retinues of 
servants to do the work which they ought to have done themselves ; 
they shared dividends of the profits cf the lands, and allowed 
their number to decrease that they might increase their dividends ; 
they neglected to feed the poor, and to exercise hospitality ; fraud 
and simony prevailed among them from the highest to the lowest ; 
they wandered about the country disguised as laymen, in the 
pursuit of forbidden indulgences, and the vast majority of them 
were ignorant, self-indulgent, profligate, worthless, and dissolute. 
Such were the changes, in addition to the heavier accusations which 
the popular voic« had for more than a century brought against the 
monasteries, which had led Wyclifie to denounce their existence as 
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intolerable, the House of Commons to petition Henry IV. for the- 
secularisation of their property, and Henry V. to appease the out- 
cry by the suppression of more than a hundred, as a warning to 
tha rest. The partial inquiry set on foot by Wolsey had more than 
confirmed the popular suspicions ; and if all were not equally guilty,, 
yet all were confounded alike in the common censure, and were 
regarded with a common hatred.* 

The right of visiting every ecclesiastical corporation within the 
realm was conferred upon the crown by the Act of Supremacy^ 
Those who have censured Henry's policy in exercising this right,, 
and following it up by suppression, have done so on these grounds : 
ownndiof (^) ^^ ^^ of cmtiquity, (2) The violence with which the 
oi^Mtion. su^ppremon was aceampliehed, (S) The alienation of the 
lands from the church. (4) The pwrposes to which the revenues were 
applied. In considering these objections, and the justice of the 
Th« anf P<^li<5y condemned, it may be observed, that, although the 
'* rights of property have in every country been regarded as 
inviolable and sacred, and that the punishment of all who violate 
them is the first duty of just rulers,t yet there is a great difference 
between private property and corporate property, as regards this 
inviolability. The law of hereditary succession, as ancient and 
universal as that of property itself; and the law of testamentary 
disposition, so long established in most countries as to seem a 
natural right, have invested the owner of private property with a 
perpetual ownership which cannot be limited to the term of his own 
fife, but can be transferred by him to his heirs. If, therefore, his 
ownership were to terminate with his life ; if his children or his 
heirs were to be deprived of their expectancies, which are possessions, 
equally as real as property ; he would justly feel that he was, in 
reality, deprived of his property. Yet, by the laws of forfeiture, he 
is so deprived; and justly. K, therefore, private property can be 
justifiably infringed, on motives of public expediency, much more 
can corporate property be regulated and moulded anew by the 
legislature, provided that existing interests are not disturbed. For 
in corporate property, or estates held in mortmain, each present 
possessor has only an estate for life : there is no intercommunity, 
or natural privity of interest between him and his successor; 
and as he cannot reasonably complain if the legislature should 
alter the course of transmission after his death, so neither can 
his successor sustain any hardship, unless he has been already 
designated to the succession. So that, as regarded the actual 

* Froudo. II., 426*438. i Mackintosh, II., 108. 
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suppression of the monasteries, that is to say, the abolition of 
religious corporations, the law had full authority. Ilad, therefore, 
this abolition been conducted in a manner consonant to justice as 
well as policy; had Henry been content with prohibiting the 
nrolession of religious persons for the future; and had he gradually 
■diverted the revenues of the monasteries, instead of violently 
•confiscating them, his policy would have been censured by none 
but Eomanists.* It so happened, however, that the profuse 
4ilienation of the abbey lands to Henry's courtiers, proved, 
upon the whole, more beneficial to England than any other ^u^Miof 
disposition of them would have turned out. It gave stability )J^\m. 
to the new religion, because the nobles and genirggave a readier 
reception to truths which secured them in the possession of their newUf 
acquired estates. Hence the parliament, in Mary's reign, while it 
was obsequious in all matters of doctrine, refused to establish the 
papal supremacy until the possession of the abbey lands by the laity 
was sanctioned by the Queen. It was advantageous to the constitution, 
because it strengthened and infused new blood into the territorial 
aristocracy, and thus enabled them to withstand the enormous 
prerogatives of the crcwn.f 



n. PEOGEESS OF THE EEFOEMATION TJITDEE 

HENET Vni. 

13. Henry was not a reformer. The two great political 
ineasures, viz., the separation from Eome, and the suppression of 
the monasteries, had so broken the power of the English clergy, 
And humbled their spirit, that they became the most abject of 
Henry's vassaLs. The mitred abbots and priors who had at various 
times sat in the English parliament, when joined to the twenty- 
one bishops, had always preponderated over the temporal peers ; 
but now, the prelacy were altogether powerless to oppose tha 
Eafbrmation they abhorred, and were compelled to play a 
[Secondary part in the councils of the nation. Hence, Henry had 
little difficulty in proceeding to his next act as supreme head of 
the church — the framing of a creed for that peculiar kind of relimon 
which he established, which was about equally removed aom 
Popish and Protestant orthodoxy. For Henry, it must be remem* 
t)ered, was not a reformer; he was not a '^ heretic," like the 

^ ICackintosh, II., 108-1 13 ; Hallaxn'i Conit. Hitt, h, 7>. 
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Lutheran princes of Germany, but a schismatic or separatist. 1S.& 

denied no doctrine of the Bomish church, nor had he yet affirmed 

any new doctrine ; he only separated himself from the communion 

of Borne, and threw off the papal jurisdiction. 

14. The Articles of 1536. The clergy were now divided into 

two opposite parties. (1) The Brformers, under Cranmer ; 

niffrfou Latimer, of Worcester ; Shaxton, of Sarum ; and Fox, of 

paniM. Hereford. They were secretly patronised by Cromwell 

and Lord Chancellor Audley. (2) The Romanists, under Gardiner, 

of Winchester ; Lee, of York ; Stokesley, of London ; Tonstal, of 

Durham ; and Clarke, of Bath and Wells. They were patronised 

by the Duke of Norfolk, and secretary Wriothesley, afterwards 

chancellor. To set aside all differences, the King published a 

book of articles in 1536, which declared — 

(i) That belief in the Apostles' Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian 
Creed was necessary to salvation. 

(2) That the three great sacraments of baptism, penance, and the Lord's 
Supper, were the ordinary means of justification. 

(3) And that the worship of images, the invocation of saints, the rites and 
ceremonies of public worship, had not in themselves, the power to remit sin, or 
justify the soul, but that they were highly profitable, and ought to be retained. 

(4) The doctrine of transubstantiation, and the saying of masses for the dead, 
were strongly upheld. 

At the King's command, convocation embodied these doctrines 
The BUbop^f ^^ * ^^ok Called " 2'he Godly and Pious Erudition of a 
^^ Christian Man,*' or " The Bishops* Booh ** (1537), which 

explained the creed; the seven sacraments, dividing them into 
three of a higher, and four of a lower order; the ten command- 
ments ; the Pater Noster and the Ave Maria ; justification and 
purgatory. It refused salvation to all who were without the pale 
of the Catholic Church, denied the papal supremacy, and 
inculcated the doctrine of passive obedience. Before this, Henry 
had, in 1635, issued " The English Primer" in which the people 
Th« Enffiiih "^©r© warned against praying to the Virgin and the saints ; 
vximet. j^jj^ containing prayers and meditations, the creed, the 
Lord's prayer, and the ten commandments, all in English. 
Fathers of families, schoolmasters, and heads of households were 
ordered to take care that these fundamental elements of the 
Christian faith should be learnt by the children and servants 
under their care; and a stricter observance was required of the law^ 
which directed that every child should be brought up either tix 
learning, or to some honest occupation.* 

* Fiwide, ni., 70* 
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15. Fublicatioii of the Scriptures. The publication of the 
English translation of the Bible, with the permission for ve«iong 
its free use among the people, was next accomplished, by RSiSiil!!.* 
the exertions of Cranmer and Cromwell. Before the "°"* 
Eeformation, two, if not three versions of the Bible, in English,, 
existed. One was Wycliffe's ; another, based on Wycliffe's, but 
strongly tinted with Lollard opinions, was published in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; and of the third little is 
known. They were extremely rare, and little read, and it was 
not till Luther's great movement began in Germany, and his 
tracts and commentaries found their way into England, that the 
people were determined to read, in their own language, the book 
on which their faith was built, notwithstanding the prohibitions 
of the church, and the penalty of death, which they thereby 
incurred.* Tyndal's New Testament was the first result of this 
awakened spirit; the Pentateuch followed; then the Tjudavg 
historical books, the Psalms, and the Prophets ; and at ^'«»»*°»«nt 
length the whole canon was translated, and published in separate 
portions. AH these versions, which had appeared since the year 
1630, were the work of Tyndal, and were condemned by the 
bishops as inaccurate. They complained to Henry (1631), and he, 
in reply, commanded them to prepare a better translation, as the 
only remedy ; but a remedy which they did not relish, for they made 
no attempts to obey the royal injunction. In 1633, the King 
becoming more peremptory, Cranmer carried a resolution for a 
translation through Convocation ; still nothing was done. But- 
in 1634 he divided Tyndal's work into ten parts, and sent one ta 
each bishop to correct. The Bishop of London openly refused j 
the others promised in words, but did nothing. On this, Miles 
CoverdaJe, a member of the same Cambridge circle to coTerd«ie'». 
which Latimer, Barnes, and Wishart had belonged, went "*"•• 
abroad, with Cromwell's license, and with the aid of Tyndal 
printed a new copy of the Bible, at Zurich, and first published it 
at Hamburg, 1636. Next year it appeared in London, published 
cwm privilegio, and dedicated to Henry. In 1637 appeared 
another edition, called ** Matthew^ s Bible;" and the same version 
was reprinted in 1638, 1639, 1640, and 1641, under the name of 
« The Great Bible" or " Cranmer's Bible." The offence in Tyndal's 
edition was less in the rendering of the words, than in cranmert 
the side-notes, prefaces, and commentaries. Cranmer ****»'*• 
omitted these, and was thus able to preserve the text from heing 

•Froude, III., 7r. 
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Altered by tke Eomanists, who, a^r this, succeeded in obtaining in- 
fluence with the King. Other editions also appeared, with the private 
connivance of Cromwell, but without the rovai license. One of these 
Tarerner'i was that Called " Tavermr^s Bible, ' which had an introduc- 
ujbiB. ^JQjj professing the boldest principles of Protestantism. 

The royal injunction enjoined, that a copy of the authorised 
version should be placed in every church, at the expense of the 
incumbent and parishioners ; that it should be kept chained to a 
idesk or lectern ; and that every man should have liberty to read 
it >at his pleasure, provided he did not disturb the preacher in his 
sermon, or the clergyman during service. This indulgence was 
«oon afterwards extended from the church to private houses ; but 
Henry took care to admonish the readers not to be presumptuous, 
but when they met with difficult passages to consult those who 
were more learned than themselves. 

16. The Statute of the Six Articles. Two years afterwards, the 
Bishop of Winchester became the King's counsellor, and the 
.IStotute of the Six Articles, or the Bloody Statute, was enacted, 
which completed Henry's creed, and fenced it round with terrible 
.penalties. It adjudged to the death of heretics, or else to fine 
and imprisonment, all who did not adhere to these six Eomish 
doctrines and practices : transubBtantiation, commumon .under one 
kind, celibacy of priests, vows of chastity, private masses for the dead, 
<xAiricular confession. Such a severe and barbarous statute filled 
the reformers with terror. They called it the "whip with six 
strings." Cranmer sent his wife back to Germany secretly, and 
Jiafcimer and Shaxton resigned their sees. The articles remained 
the established rule of faith for the rest of Henry's reign ; they 
were confirmed in 1540 by the publication of the " Necessary 
xintft jDoctrine and Erudition of a Christian Man^ which, in 
frimw. 1543^ ^ng ^ain issued, under the title of " The King's 
lFV»in«r." The use of the Bible was also restrained; Tyndfd's 
iireraion was condemned as "crafty, false, and untrue;" the 
reading of the authorised version in private families was confined 
to lords and .gentlemen ; and any artificer, apprentice, journeyman, 
servant, or labourer, or any woman, not of noble or gentle birth, 
who presumed to r^ad the sacred volume, was made liable, for 
ieach offence, to one month's imprisonment.* 

Thus terminated the progress which Henry made towards a 
Bxtrotof Beformation. He had sanctioned a return to the use of 
^attorn ' ^^^ English language in the public service of the Church ; 

• Proudo, IV., «i. 
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lie h&d authorised the publication of the Scriptures, and the 
free reading of them ; and he had, in some points of doctrine, 
approached the reformers. On the other hand, he retained a 
capricious partiality for the Eomish practice in those very pcHnts 
where pious Catholics earnestly desired an alteration^ communion in 
one kind, and the celibacy of l^e clergy ; and the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, which was the great superstition in the eyes of the 
reformers, he always insisted upon, under the penalty of death by fire. 

17. Circiim»taaice6 which at ttds time f marked the progress gf 
the Beformatioii. While Henry's creed thus fluctuated between 
Lutheranism and Bomanism, the Eeformation was making its way 
.among the people, independent of royal decrees and acts of 
parHament. Prom the previous temper of the nation, it utfononSe 
was natural to expect that the revolutionary spirit which bookj!"i^ 
blazed out in Germany, would spread rapidly in England, of W °' 
. and that a government far more steady and unanimous than ^'^' 
that of Henry, would not effectually prevent the diffusion of Pro- 
testantism. The books of the reformers continued to be imported, 
and were read with all that eagerness and delight which compensate 
the risk of jforbidden studies ; and when the Scriptures were freely 
promulgated by authority, the people rushed to the churches to 
read them, and they were read pubUdy in alehouses and taverns, 
where they formed i^e subjects of vehement and angry debates 
between the partisans of the two religious factions. The chief 
point of contest at this time was the opinion that the Scriptures 
were the exslusive standard of Christian i^th. The authorised 
puWcation of them seemed to admit this, and it naturally led 
people to read them with a prejudice against that party which had 
80 long suppressed them, — a lesson to those who would restrain 
the course of free discussion.* 

This prejudice against the clergy contributed much more to the 
progress of the Beformation than theological controversy. "While 
the government wisely exposed to ridicule and indignation The powder 
the pretended miracles which had so long kept the iinder- ^*!ii^d*^ 
standing of the people in captivity, plays and interludes SJSSS*^ 
were represented in the churches, and the press sent forth *■*• *^"**- 
its light hosts of libels, the subject of all b^ng the vices and cor- 
ruptions of i^e monks and clergy .f 

Another circumstance which had a strong tendency to promote 
the Seformation at tMs time^ was the severe punishment peneea- 
of many zealous reformers. This excited " a JGavourable ^^^ 
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prejudice for men whose manifest sincerity, pietj, and constancjr 
m suffering, were as good pledges of the truth of their doctrine^ 
as the people had always been taught to esteem the same qualitiea 
in the legends of the early martps/'* The persecutions were most 
bitter af^r the statute of the Six Articles had been passed, when 
Gkirdiner, and the Bomish partj, had obtained the ascendancy in 
the court. Cranmerwas several times in danger, but the simplicity 
and uprightness of his character, which Henry thoroughly appre- 
ciated, always protected him. The prisons of London were mled 
with victims ; out many of the reformers were prudent enough ta 
temporise with the King's changes, till the season of liberty should 
arrive. Amon^ the intrepid few who publicly expressed their faith^ 
and contended for it, were Dr. Barnes, Cromwell's secretary^ 
Garret, an Oxford student who had formerly circuited Tyndal's 
Testament in the Univer8ity,t and Jerome, vicar of Stepney, all oT 
whom were burnt in Smithfield (July 30th, 1640) for denying 
transubstantiation, and holding the Lutheran doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith. But persecution was not confined to the Protestants,, 
and on the same hurdles which conveyed these three reformers ta 
the stake, three Bomanists were drawn to execution, for denying 
the King's supremacy. In 1643, three townsmen of "Windsor 
were burnt for having reviled the priests and the sacred wafer ;. 
and had not the King interfered, G-ardiner and his fellow bishopa 
would have burnt one Marbeck at the same time, because he had 
made a concordance of the Bible. 

But the most remarkable of these early Protestant martyrs wbb 
Anne Ascue, the daughter of Sir William Ascue, or 
StaSd* Kelsev, in Lincolnshire, and the wife of a gentleman 
^***'**' namea Kyme, a violent Eoman Catholic. After her mar- 
riage she became a Protestant, and was then disowned and dis- 
claimed by her friends and relations. After this, she frequented 
the aisles of Lincoln Cathedral, and read the Bible ; the priests- 
observing her. In March, 1646, she was arrested in London^ 
examined first before the lord mavor, and then before Bonner, the 
bishop, who released her. The following summer she was again 
arrested, and brought before Gardiner and Wriothesley ; but she 
refused to make anv answers, and was then taken to Newgate^ 
where she made a voluntary confession in these words, ** The bread 
is but a remembrance of his death, or a sacrament of thanksgiving 
for it. Written by me, Anne Ascue, that neither wish death nor 

• HallAm*! Const. Hitt., 1, S9. 
t Sm tht ttorj of Authony Dalaber, in Foi's Mar^yrologj* 
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yet fear his might ; and as merry as one that is bound towards 
heaven." She was then tried and condemned at the Guildhall, 
reasserting her belief. "That which you call your Q-od," she 
exclaimed, " is a piece of bread ; for proof whereof, let it lie in a 
box three months, and it will be mouldy. I am persuaded it 
cannot be Q-od." Her execution was delayed, in the hope that she 
might implicate higher offenders ; for she received private support 
wlule in prison, and the Romanists suspected Hertford, Cranmer, 
and Catherine Parr of encouraging her. For the purpose of 
extorting evidence against these personages, they took her to the 
Tower, and put her to the rack. But they failed to obtain any- 
thing. On the 16th of July, 1546, they burnt her in front of 
St. Bartholomew's Church, with three others, Shaxton, who had 
formerly been a Protestant, preaching the sermon.* 

In the course of these persecutions, however, reformers were 
sometimes brought to the stake by reformers. Conspicuous 
among these was Lambert, a priest and schoolmaster, of London, 
who had before been imprisoned by Archbishop Warham, on a 
charge of heresy. He held the ZuingHan doctrine concerning the 
Lord's Supper, for which he was brought before Cranmer, and 
after examination and disputation, in which the King took part, 
condemned, and burnt, November 20th, 1637. 

ni. PEOGEESS OP THE EEPOEMATION TJNDEE 

EDWAED YI. 

18. First proceedings of the new Government with regard to the 
Reformation. The accession of Edward YI. enabled the reformers 
to proceed with their grand object of completing the religious 
revolution which Henry had begun, and of estabKshing the Church 
of England almost upon the same basis as that on which it now 
stands. Somerset, the protector, though not entirely uninfluenced 
by motives of gain, appears to have sincerely inclined towards the 
Eeformation; and after he had overcome all opposition in the 
council, by the removal of the chancellor, "Wriothesley, the great 
work was immediately commenced. 

The persecutions under the act of the six articles ceased ; 
prisoners were released ; the exiles were recalled ; the First Booh 
of ffomiliesy twelve in number, was drawn up by Cranmer, 
' Eidley, Latimer, and others ; and a general visitation was Ro^k oP* 
ordered for the purification of the churches throughout ^""**"' 

* Troude, lY., 497-609. 
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the realm (Maj 4th, 1547). The Tisitors were invested with 
almost unlimited authority as regarded the church, and instructed 
to require that four sermons should be preached yearly, in every 
church, against the papal authority; that sermons should be 
directed against the worship of images, and that all images which 
were the objects of pilgrimages or offerings, should be destroyed ; 
that the book of homiBes should be used in every church ; and 
that each clergyman should provide for himself^ and each parish 
for the congregation, an English Bible, and a copy of Erasmus's 
Paraphrase of the New Testament ; and that no clergyman should 
preach except he were licensed by the protector or the primate. 
Gardiner made a manly resistance to these proceedings, "on 
principles of civil liberty, as much as of ecclesiastical discipline ;"* 
for it must be remembered that the visitation was not authorised 
1^ any act of parliament. He was imprisoned in the Fleet for 
his disobedience. Bonner, Bishop of London, more violent and 
more subservient, humbly submitted ; and Tunstal, of Durham, 
was excluded from the counoil.t 

10. Publication of the Books of Common Prayer, the Catedusin, 
and the Articles of Beligion. After these preparatory measures, a 
parliament was assembled, November 4th, 1547, in which several 
bills were passed to promote and enlarge the Beformation. The 
communion was appointed to be received in both kinds by the 
laity, as well as the clergy, without condemning the usages of 
other churches (1 Edward Vl., c. 1); bishops were to be formally 
nominated by the King, and process in the ecclesiastical courts 
was to run in his name (1 Edward YI., c. 2); the statutes of 
Bichardn. and Henry Iv.[ against the Lollards were rep^&led, 
together with all the acts in matters of religion passed under 
Henry YIII., except those directed against the papal supremacy 
(1 Edward YI., c. 12) ; all the treasons created m the late reign 
were also repealed, as well as the act which gave royal proclaims 
tions the force of law ; and those chantries and free chapels which 
had escaped the rapacity of Henry, were vested in the crown 
(1 Edward VI., c. 14). 

In the next session, the uniformiiy of public worship was 

• HaclintMli, n., 189. 
t Tba lift of ciutomt whioli the visiton ordered to be diMonfiBiied tbirowt an 
intereflting Ugbt on ancient Engliih qmms. Among them were : " castiog bolj water 
upon beds, miages, and otber dead tblngit bearing about holy bread, or St. John'! 
Ooepei I keeping of mivafte boljrdan tar baken^ brewers, smilba, fboenu^ien, and mob 
otheiet ringing of holy belli, or blewmg with the holy caudle, to the intent to be dif- 
oharged of the burden of tin, or tedrire away ^ovOb, or pai mnj dreame and tiMiaatB^t" 
(Vroude, V., 89.) 
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established, in which all ministers were enjoined to use The 
only the ^* Book of Common Prayer,** which had been ScJiSion 
m-epared by the primate and his brethren, assisted by **™^- 
teter Martyr, Bernard Ochin, and many other continental 
Bieformers, both Zuinglian and Lutheran (2 Edward YI., c. 1). 

This book of offices, tiie foundation of that which, after various 
alterations in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and Charles II., 
continues now in use, contained public offices for Sundays and 
holidays, baptism, confirmation, matrimony, burial of the dead, 
and other special occasions ; and the office for the holy communion. 
The Latin missals and breviaries were the groundwork on which it 
was drawn up. Those parts which were considered superfluous 
or superstitious were omitted, the others were corrected and trans- 
lated into English, and many additions were made, the great 
object of the -compilers being to meet the wishes of the reformers, 
without shocking the belief or the prejudices of the Eomanists. 

Previous to this, Cranmer had published his large *' Catechism" 
** for the singular profit and instructipn of children and x^e 
young persons," containing the creed, Lord's Prayer, and c»te«htom. 
ten commandments, with sermons on each, and an explanation of 
the sacraments. Another statute enforced the observance of fast 
days, and of Lent, by the infliction of a fine of ten shillings and 
ten days' imprisonment upon fiist-breakers (2 and 3 Edward YI., 
c* 19) ; * another emancipated the English clergy from compulsory 
celibacy (2 and 3, Edward YI., c. 26) ; a third commanded all 
persons to attend public worship, imder pain of ecclesiastical 
censures, and of six months' imprisonment, for the first oflence, 
twelve for the second, and for the third, confinement for life ; and 
a fourth enacted severe penalties against riotous assemblies, and 
against those who called the King a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, 
infidel, or usurper. 

In the next year (1662), the " Second Boole of Common Prayer** 
was issued, containing the exhortation, confession, and absolution, 
in addition to the previous contents. The ten command- TheSeeoad 
ments were also introduced into the communion service, c^^mia 
and the litany was ordered to be used on Sundays ; the ^'v«. 
watet in baptism was consecrated ; and the sign of the cross 
enjoined in confirmation and matrimony. Prayers for the dead, 
and the office of the Eucharist in the funeral service, were omitted^ 
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ArtieiM of A ]*ubric was added, concerning dresses and kneeling. 
"^°»- Porfcy-two articles of religion were next agreed upon (1553)9 
and published by royal authority, which complete the Keformation 
made by Cranmer and his associates. 

20. Distinctions between the Old and New Services as at this 
time established. The chief points of difference which were thus 
established between the old and the new religions were : — 

(i) The public services were expressed in the mother tongue, and the 
Scriptures were read instead of the Romish legends. 

(2) Image worship was abolished, and the use of incense, tapers, and holy 
water was forbidden. The devastation which was committed by defacing 
statues and crosses, windows and monuments, is still to be seen in our churches. 

(3) The polytheism of Rome was swept away. This was the most specific 
difference between the two systems. 

(4) Auricular confession, or the private and special confession of sins to a 
priest, for the purpose of obtaining his absolution (an imperative duty in the 
Roman church), was left to each man's discretion, and at last fell into complete 
neglect. 

(5) The Romish doctrine of the Real Presence was denied. 

(6) Clerical celibacy was abolished. 

21. The Reformation in England not a' popular movement. 
These innovations were made too precipitately for the majority of 
the nation. The force of the two opposing sects cannot now be exactly 
ascertained, but the most reasonable account represents about 
four-fifbhs of the people as indifferent to the establishment of either 
religion, ^ot that the English of that generation were irreligious, 
but that, as the Beformation did not find them bigoted papists, so 
neither was it conducted in such a manner as to make them 
zealous Protestants. It was the government which put itself at 
the head of the movement, and advanced or arrested it at discretion.* 
The reformed doctrines prevailed in London, in many large towns, 
and in the eastern counties ; the body of the people in the nortii 
and west were strictly Catholics. The clergy, though not very 
scrupulous about conforming to the new rites and doctrines, were 
generally averse to most of them ; and in spite of the church lands, 
not a few peers dissented from some religious bills in Edward's 
reign, while no such disagreement appears in Mary's reign. In 
the western insurrections (in Devonshire) of 1549, which partly 
originated in the alleged grievance of indosiures, many of the 
rebels demanded the entire restoration of popery ; but the Norfolk 
insurgents, who rose in the same year, on the same grounds of 
compmint, made no such demand.t JSumet, notoriously favourable 

* See Maoaulay's Esn^r on Burleigh and his timet, 
t HaUam'B Const. Hist., I., 93. 
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to the *Etefonnation, sajs that all endeavours were too weak to 
overcome the aversion of the people ; and he intimates that some 
German troops were sent for from Calais, on account of the 
bigotry with which the majority of the nation adhered to the old 
superstition.* 

22. Popular discontent in Edward's reign not to be attributed 
to the Reformation. It would, however, be exceedingly wrong to 
suppose that the general dissatisfaction which existed in the reign 
of Edward the Sixth, was owing to the changes which had been 
made in religion. The national distress, which was very great at 
that time, was entirely owing to circumstances of a totally different 
<:haracter, and it was the selfishness and oppressions of the upper 
classes who accepted the Beformation, which induced a belief in 
the minds of many that the Eeformed doctrines were in fault. 
A social revolution was being enacted, parallel with the religious 
one. Feudalism was gradually giving way, and the relations 
between landowners and their tenants were &st becoming tinged 
with the modem commercial spirit. The gentlemen and ihe 
peasantry began to talk of their rights. The rormer amalgamated 
their &rms, and pastured sheep, which was more profit- 
able than cultivation; but it threw the people out of flumfnffaiid 
employment. The peasantry loudly complained of this, ^mSS«» 
of the inclosiure of commons, and the conversion of *^'*^' 
forests into parks, which deprived them of many of the means of 
support which they had enjoyed for generations. Less land being 
thus under cultivation, com was scarce, and rose in value to 
&mine prices, an evil which was further aggravated ^7 -.h d !«• 
the regular debasement of the coin by the government, mentor tb» 
The distress which followed upon these things was so M^bln* 
-great, that the highways and villages were covered, it was ^""^ 
said, with forlorn and outcast families ; while thousands of the 
-ejected tenantry made their way to London, and clamoured in 
vain for redress at the courts in Westminster. The leading 
reformers were greatly concerned at these troubles; they were 
perplexed at the fact, which seemed apparent to their limited 
knowledge, that the increased light oi the Gospel which the 
Beformation brought, only appeared to increase men's .... 
wickedness ; and Latimer, labouring under this conviction, |A^°^;^ 
in his Sermon of the Plough^ boldly addressed the landlords 
•on the evil of their doings. Bernard Gilpin, nephew of Tunstal^ 
Bishop of Durham, followed in the same strain. 

* Hifltoxy of the Befonnatian, III., SS7. 
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These popular troubles righted of iiiemselyes in the course of' 
the next twenty years ; the grazing &.nns were broken up ; the 
peasantry had again ^eir patdies of ground attached to tbd 
cottages, and a greater breadth of land became subject to the 
plough than had been broken for a century. By that time, also^. 
religious matters had become settled ; the use of the new ceremo* 
nies had grown familiar, and the principles of the Beformation 
were beginning to produce their just and nafcural influence upon 
the character and conduct of the people. In the meanhme, 
however, the reformed doctrines were unjustly made responsible 
for the national troubles, which really resulted from the social 
revolution which was then going on.* 

23. The first effects of the Reformation not good Ibr the people. 
But while the Beformation was thus free of tdiese evils, it 
must be noticed that the sudden and violent change in religion 
had not, at first, a beneficial effect upon the mtdtitude. Thei 
removal of the restraints of an established and recognised 
BMTcd 1>6^6^ g^^o ^^0 people an excuse for ridiculing holy things^ 
tMngs^m and for neglecting their ordinary religious duties. The 
highest men in the land set an example of ungodly living, 
and of a disregard for the teachings of the Christian faith ; and 
they daily plundered the church which they a^^ted to reform* 
Every bishopric was despoiled ; an estate was raised out of the* 
see of Lichfield for Loid Paget; Somerset erected his &mon8 
palace in the Strand, with &e materials of churches he pulled 
down ; and he compelled the chapter of Westminster Abbey to- 
make him a grant of some of their estates ; Exeter and Llandaff^ 
from being among the richest, fell into the class of the poorest 
sees, and London, Winchester, and Canterbury suffered in like 
manner. 

The exhibitions for the support of poor scholars at Oxfi)rd 
Leaniinff wcro taken, and professorships suppressed, so that the- 
****■**• students fell off in large numbers, and learning declined. 
Under the pretence of putting down superstition, the under- 
graduates left at Oxford openly mocked the service of the mass, 
and trampled the consecrated bread under foot ; they chopped thai 
missals in pieces with hatchets, and plundered and burnt the 
college libraries. The cathedrals and churches of London were 
the diosen scenes of riot and profanity. St. Paul's was the stock 
exchange of the day, where the merchants of the city met for 

* Vroude, V., 108-IS9. See further, also, in ohapter IV.. psragrftph 4 ; and chapter- 
YIL, lection II. 
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buBiness, and the gallants lotinged, gambled, and fought. Thi& 
transepts and aisles were even used as stables &t horses. In the^ 
countiy districts religion met with as Httle respect. The patron 
of a benefice cared no longer whom he presented to a living, and 
gave it to his steward, his huntsman, or his gamekeeper. 
The consequence was, that the services or the church cie^w»r«^ 
were neglec^d, for even ** the rude lobs of the country ** 
complained that these unlettered incmnbents ** slubbered " the 
service, and could not read. Hospitals were gone, schools broken 
up, almshouses swept away, all the old charitable foundations were 
either abolished or suspended till they could be organised anew ; 
but, meanwhile, the people were suffering and sinking down into a 
state of anarchy and barbarism, and were rapidly losing aU faith 
in the judgment and sincerity of iiieir nilers. Tke public 
adminis&ation of the country was grossly corrupt ; the p^m^ 
receivers-general of the crown embezzled the revenues JJ5Jf* 
^olesale, and the auditors demanded bribes before they *^<»«^ 
would certify their accounts. The like corruption infected the 
traders, ana English woollen cloths, once held in credit, were 
rejected in the continental markets, because they were fraudulent in 
make, weight, and size. All these things were fiercely denounced 
by Latimer, in one of his sermons before the King, and by Lever,, 
at Paul's Cross. 

There were not wanting, however, many symptoms of ihe return 
of a better and wiser spirit to the people, and it was while 
the charitable and scholastic endowments Wfere being impror*. 
fraudulently made away with, that the free grammar 
schools which are found in every coimty in England were first 
established and endowed. The citizens of London were abnost^ 
among the earliest to set an example in this respect. Sir FrMiehoou 
Bowland Hill, the Lord Mayor, establishing a free school *»«*^^ 
at Drayton, in Shropshire, in 1549, and his successor erecting 
" a notable free school at Tunbridge " in the following year, besides 
building a cluster of almshouses for poor men there. William 
Qiolmley, another citizen of London, in order to relieve Tn&» 
the general distress, suggested a plan for finding work on «^»^*l 
a large scale for the men whom the grazing system had thrown 
out of employment. Assuming that sheep-mrming and cloth- 
making would form the chief occupations of the country, he set? 
himself to turn the (Change to advantage, and imported a number 
of Flemish dyers to teach his own men the secret of their trade. 
The result of this was, that S^glish cloth was not taken to the^ 
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Netherlands to be dyed, as had formerly been the custom, and 
that a new trade was established for the occupation of the 
' unemployed.* 

24. The persecutions for Heresy during Edward's Beign. 
Although freedom of opinion was one of the most essential 
.^10 principles of the Beformation, the early reformers, of 

JfJJSJ? whatever persuasion, considered toleration in religion as 
jSmSi^^ altogether impracticable and unreasonable. In the new 
*'■*'**"**• canon law, which Cranmer and his colleagues drew up, 
the denial of the Christian religion was declared to be punishable 
with death and forfeiture; and obstinate heretics, though they 
were not condemned to capital punishment, were yet declared 
in£unous, and without the pale of the law. The difference, there- 
fore, between the Soman Catholics and the Protestants, as 
regarded religious toleration, was only in degree. " Persecution,'' 
cays Hallam, *' is the deadly original sin of the reformed churches ; 
that which cools every honest man's zeal for their cause, in propor- 
tion as his reading becomes more extensive." It was worse in the 
reformers than in the Soman Catholics, because they were men 
hardly escaped from persecution themselves; they pleaded for 
themselves the ri^ht of private judgment, and yet denied it to 
others ; they had <&fied the prescriptive authority of past ages ; and 
especially because, on many occasions, they persecuted men for those 
opinions they afterwards embraced themselves, and on other occa- 
sions for opiniqj]^ th^ had once held, and had now given up. 

The Lutherans of Germany stigmatised the mass as an idolatrous 
service, and would not tolerate its use ; it was equally proscribed 
in England, and many persons were imprisoned for attending it. 
The Princess Mary vainly supplicated for the exercise of her own 
religion at home, and Charles, as well as Cranmer and the council, 
several times interceded for her; but her brother refused his 
sanction. Gardiner, Bonner, Timstal, Day (of Chichester), and 
Heath (of Worcester), the chief Soman Catholic prelates, were all 
•deprived of their sees, and imprisoned for the rest of the reign. 
KoBoTDMi No Soman Catholic, however, was put to death dunng 
^^ Edward's reign on account of his religion.t The only 
*^ martyrs were Protestants ; and these were the extreme 
ones. Anabaptists and Arians, whose opinions were generally odious 
Only Ana. ^^^ Unpopular, and considered by the lounders of the 
wSSSSini Anglican church to be dangerous to the safety of the 
Seformation. 

* Froadeb V., 900. t tfaoUntosh, U^ i6«. 
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These sects came from the Netherlands, and had existed before 
the time of Luther ; but the Beformation brought them out of their 
obscurity, and to escape persecution they migrated in great numbers 
lo England. They denied the divinity of Cfcst, but acknowledged 
with reverence his divine mission; they disbelieved the validity 
of in&nt baptism, rejected oaths, and held the doctrine of 
non-resistance, since adopted by the Quakers; they denied the 
lawfulness of magistracy, obedience to human laws, and the 
legitimacy of separate property.* In 1549, commissions were 
issued to Cranmer, '* to inquire into heretical pravity ; " and the 
Anabaptists and their disciples were rigorously persecuted. Many 
of them confessed their errors, recanted, and were pardoned ; but 
Joan Boucher, called Joan of Kent, and Von Paris, a Dutch surgeon, 
of London, were burnt to death, the first on the 2nd of May, 1550 ; 
the second on the 24th of May, 1551. Joan Boucher was .^^^^ 
a zealous Protestant, who had privately imported Lutheran g^'jjgL 
books for the ladies of the court in the late reign, and had 
hardly escaped martyrdom vjdth Anne Ascue. " She denied that 
•Christ was truly incarnate of the Virgin, whose flesh being sinful, 
he could take none of it ; but the Word, by the consent of the 
inward man in the Virgin, took flesh of her." Such was the un- 
intelligible jargon for which she suffered. Her execution was 
delayed for a year, owing, it is said, to the compassionate scruples 
of Edward, who refused to sign the warrant, but whose hesitation 
was borne down by the authority and importunity of Cranmer. 
This story is much doubted. 

•l[idEintoth,n.,]8i. 
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CHAPTER IV. THB EMGNS OF EDWAED TI. AN1> 

MAET. 1547-1568. 

SbotiohL THB EEIGN of EDWABD VL 1547—1563. 

EDWARD VT. Rtigned six years and fiye months, from January 28tli, 1547, 
to July 6th, 1553. B^m at Hampton Court, October 12th, 1537. Dud in 
Chreenwich Palace^ July 6th, 1553. 

L THE PEOTECTOESHIP OF SOMEBSET. 1547-1549. 

1. First proceedings of the Goandl of Execntora. The executors 
whom Henry appomted to hold the office of governors of his son 
and of the kmgdom consisted abnost entirely of " the new nobility,'^ 
who owed their fortunes and rank to the share they had each 
obtained in the spoils of the church. The chief of them were 
Y^ Granmer; Lord Wriothesley, lord chancellor; Lord 8t» 

■'•*"'*^ John, great master ; the Earl of Hertford, the King's uncle^ 
great chamberlain ; Lord Eussell, priyj seal ; Viscount Lisle, high 
admiral ; Tunstal, bishop of Durham ; Montague, chief justice of 
the Common Pleas ; Mr. Justice Bromley ; North, chancellor of the 
Court of Augmentations ; Sir William Paget, chief secretary ; Sir 
Edward Wotton, treasurer of Calais ; and Dr. Wotton, dean or 
Canterbury and York. To them were added twelve councillors, 
the chief of whom were the Earls of Arundel and Essex; Sir 
Thomas Cheyney, treasurer, and Sir John Gage, comptroller of the 
household ; Sir Anthony Wingfield, vice-chamberlain ; Sir Ealph 
Sadler; Sir Thomas Seymour, brother to the protector; and Sir 
Eichard Eich. These had no authority, but were privileged to 
tender their advice when occasion required. 

The first act of the new council was the elevation of many of th& 
executors to higher rank. The Earl of Hertford was made Duke 
of Somerset, and was enriched with incomes and lands taken from 
the church ; the Earl of Essex, Catherine Parr's brother, was made 
Marquis of Northampton; Viscoimt liisle was made Earl oF 
Warwick;* and Wriothesley became Earl of Southampton. The 

executors next proceeded to appoint Somerset protector oF 
|uui(» the King and realm ; but they afterwards illegally enlarged 

his authority, by giving him full power to act as he thought 

* John Dttdl^, Earl of Warwick, waa the sou of BdwardlDudl^y, who had been on» 
of the instruments of Henry YII/s oppressions. 
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pro per, without the adyice or interventioD of the counciL 
W riotheeley boldly resisted these proceedings, and was compelled to 
resign his chancellorship to Lord St. John. His own misconduct, 
however, led to his ML. He preferred his political power to his 
Judicial duties ; and, without the knowledge of his colleagues, he 
authorized four persons to hear and determine all causes in haa 
eourt during his absence, an act which was declared by the judges 
to be a high misdemeanour. The council, thus no longer reslxained 
by his presence, proceeded to the work of Beformation. 

2. The Protector's invasion of Scotland. While the council 
was thus engaged, Somerset invaded Scotland, to enforce the late 
Eing's projected marriage of his son with the young Queen of 
Scots. The murderers of Cardinal Beaton were now being besieged 
by the Earl oi Arran, the leader of the Soman Catholic party, in 
the castle of St. Andrews; but, aided by English ships, they 
compelled Arran to raise the siege, and then concluded a treaty of 
alliance with Somerset (March 15th, 1547). Before the treaty 
could be carried into effect, the relations of the two countries were 
materially affected by the death of Prancis I. That ^King's 
fluccessor, Henry II., was not inclined to contrnue the p^t,, ^ 
alliance with England, and at the instigation of the Duke ^"^«*» ^• 
of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine, the brothers of the Queen 
Dowager of Scotland, he sent a strong force to assist the regent in 
reducing St. Andrews. The castle was taken, and the garrison 
«ent prisoners to Erance. Amongst them was John Ejiox (July, 
1547), who, as he himg over his oar, in the Erench galley, forlorn 
and helpless, watching the white steeple of St. Andrew^s sink in 
the sea, prophesied that he should again preach to the glory 
of God in liiat place.* He kept his word, amidst the army 
of the Congregation lords in the perilous days of Queen Mary. 
In the meantmae, Somerset had assembled 20,000 men, and a 
fleet of 24 galleys, with which he determined to lay siege to 
Edinburgh. Anin, with 30,000 men, met him on Pinkie B^tueoc 
Brae, near Musselburgh (September 10th), and was "'*"*• 
totally defeated. The battle had no decisive effect, for the young 
Queen of Scots was soon after sent to Erance, aiud married to the 
Dau|^iin. 

3» Political intrignes of Lord Seymour* The protector's younger 
brother^ Sir Thomas Seymour, was apparently a dangerous and 
unprincipled man,t whose ambition it was natural that ^ii 
Somerset should dread, conscious as he was of his own «^*o^«» 
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usurped authority. A broad distinction had been drawn between 
the brothers by the late King : while one was raised to rank and 
office, the other was left without a title, and only admitted to the 
council. The protector endeayoured to rectify this inequality oT 
fortune by granting his brother a peerage, with the title • of Baron 
Seymour, of Sudley, the office of lord high admiral, and exten- 
sive estates in various counties. But these did not satisfy the 
ambition of Seymour, whose abilities were &r superior to his 
brother^s, — ^whose boldness and determination contrasted strongly 
with the other^s timidity and want of self-dependence, — and 
whose popularity with the nobility was as great as the other's 
was vdth the people.* 

Seymour first endeavoured to improve his fortune by marrying- 
Catherine Parr, the Queen Dowager. The jealousy of rank which 
j-^^ thus sprang up between the wives of the two brothers 
cathertM considerably embittered the ill feeling between them; 
*"' Anne Stanhope, the protector's second wife, could not 
brook the superiority allowed by all to the Queen Dowager, over 
whom she claimed precedence, as the wife of the first subject in 
the realm. The next object of the admiral was to win and 
monopolise the afiections of the King. For this purpose he 
indulged the young Edward in all his wishes, secretly supplied 
him with money. Blamed the severity with which he was used by 
the protector, and purchased the goodwill of his preceptors and 
attendants. He contended that the offices of protector 
wtuifSr and guardian ought not to be joined in the same person ; 

*' and he endeavoured to persuade Edward to write a letter 
of complaint, which should be laid before parliament, in support of 
a bill which was to be introduced for the purpose of separating the 
two offices. But the bill was not so much as debated, and the 
matter fell to nothing. Seymour then entertained a wild scheme 
for carrying off the King, and thus seizing the guardianship by 
force. This plot was betrayed to the protector, who summoned 
his brother to appear before the council to explain his conduct. 
The admiral boldly defied the summons, and vet in the &ce of so 
open an insult, the protector, thinking to qmet his brother with 
firesh liberality, gave him a further grant of lands, to the yearly 
value of eight hundred pounds. Such foolish and unjust kindnesa 
only encouraged the admiral to persevere in his misconduct. 

^ Seymour waa one of thoee hard landlorda and oppreaaora of the poor, whom LaHmar 
often denounced in hia aermona, and who waa (ni^lty, be aaid, of ao much wr«;toh«dneaa» 
that he ever wondered whAt would be the end of him. (/See previona chapter, par. u,} 
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The English Channel was at that time infested with pirates, who^ 
when pressed too closely by the King's ships, sought shelter among 
the dangerous shoals of the Scilly Islands, or the distant creeks 
and cores on the south coast of Ireland. It was Seymour's duty, 
as admiral, to suppress them; but instead of doing this, he 
purchased the islands, and secretly granted the marauders his 
protection. He released those whom the royal cruisers brought in, 
and distributed their plunder among his followers. The violence of 
his designs was soon manifested in other directions. He established 
foundries, where he kept men constantly employed casting cannon 
and shot, and he made the plainest overtures to the nobility ixy 
ioin him in his daring projects. No sooner was his wife dead than 
he immediately proposed for the hand of the Princess Elizabeth, 
and when remonstrated with, he gave vent to his rage in the most 
violent and dangerous language, which being reported to the 
protector, he was again required to appear before the council, and 
at once arrested and committed to the Tower. His chief accom- 

gHces were taken with him. One of these was Sir "William 
hanngton, master of the mint at Bristol, who confessed that he 
had coined and issued base money to the amount of £100,000, for 
Seymour's benefit. Information of aU his other acts of misconduct 
was given at the same time, and he was attainted of high treason. 
The bill was passed in the House of Lords without one dissenting^ 
voice, Somerset being present during the readings. But the 
Clommons, among whom Seymour had a strong party, petitioned 
that they might hear the witnesses and the accused ; their prayer 
was rejected, and the bill of attainder was carried in their house 
with a few negative voices. Somerset himself signed the death 
warrant, and on the 27th of March, the admiral was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, without having been once heard in his own defence.* 

4. The Rising of the West. In the following summer a series- 
of popular tumults broke out, such as had not been known in 
England since the rebellion of Jack Cade. Some of the 
causes of the general discontent have been already spe- S?he ** 
cified in the previous chapter,t and it may be here SSS?' 
repeated that the condition of the country under the 
protectorship of Somerset was &r from being satisfactory. The 
revenues of the crown were wasted in extravagance and plunder ; 
the public officials were mostly dishonest ; and the currency was 
regularly debased to compensate for pecuniary deficiencies. Heavy 

* Hallam'8 Coust. Hist., I.. S8-3g; Mackintosh, II., 144-145 ; Froude, V., 128-140. 

t Paragraphs 2i, 32, 23, 24. 
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loans were also contracted, and the interest paid by the spoil of 
churches and abbeys. The Imperial agents abroad were active 
in their attempts to plunge England into a war with France, and 
Cardinal Pole was equally zealous in spreading rumours of the 
Eknperor's preparations for invading the country and deposing 
the IQng. It would have been the part of a wise ruler not to 
have added to these embarrassments, the irritation which must 
necessarily be caused by forcing upon the people, alterations in 
religious ceremony for which they were not prepared, indeed to 
which the majority of them were dii^tly opposed. But 
wu"^ Somerset was not such a ruler; he was impatient and 
and haughty, and his impenousness and obstinacy increased 

'^ ' with the obstacles which beset him. The state of a realm 

and the current of public opinion cannot be altered by royal 
commands, yet Somerset met all difficulties by proclamations, new 
laws, or new commissions ; heresy should be put down by one, 
inclosures done away with by another, and the people should be 
made to sympathise with the religious changes by a third. They 
had acquiesc^ in the separation from Eome ; they would there- 
fore approve of innovations upon their creed. Thus persuaded, the 
Protector issued an order that the New Prayer Book should come 
into use on Whit Sunday (9th June, 1549). This order was 
obeyed by the priest of Sampford Courtenay, in Devonshire, 
the New as it was by his brethren m other parts of the country. 
4»iu2^tiM But his parishioners would hare none of the new fashions, 
'*' '' and the next day they compelled him to array himself in 
his old popish attire, and say mass, as in times past. This was 
the signal for a general insurrection, and a new Pilgrimage of 
Grace was set on foot throughout the whole of the west country. 
At first the gentry could only oppose the insurgents by their own 
tenantry, the rebels therefore gained some advantages, and in less 
than a month they laid siege to Exeter with 10,000 men, under 
the command of Arundel, the governor of St. Michael's Mount. 
They drew up a petition of fifteen articles, in which they demanded 
nuDMniM ^^'^ restoration of the mass, and of all the Boman Catholic 
^^^e ceremonies ; that the Statute of the Six Articles should be 
^'*''***^ re-enforced; that Cardinal Pole should be allowed to 
letum to England ; and that the abbey lands should be partially 
^propriated to religious uses. 

Altnough reports were brought in daily that disaffection waa 
spreading, and that the whole of the south of England would be 
^tir if the insurrection was not met with energy, the protector 
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refuBod to send any troops against the rebels, partly because he 
was afraid to risk his pqpuLarity, and partly because he considered 
the gentry to bUune. The oouncil at length took the matter into 
their own hands, and raised troops at their own expense. Lord 
Grey at the head of a body of German Lanzknechts, * hastened to 
join Lord Bussell in Devon, and on his inarch through Oxfordshire 
restored order in that eounty by summarily hanging turbulent 
priests on their own church towers. He soon compelled the 
Comishmen to raise the siege of Exeter, and retire to Launceston, 
where they were utterly defeated and their leaders taken. Severe 
military executicm was then inflicted on the whole district, about 
4,000 persons perishing by the sword and the gibbet. Arundel 
and the mayor of Bodmin were tried and executed, and the vicar 
of St. Thomas's Church, Exeter, was hajiged from his own steeple 
'^^ in his popish apparel." t 

5. The Norfolk Rising. While the Comishmen were besieging 
Exeter, the commons in Norfolk and the Eastern Counties also 
rose, but not on account of religious grievances. The Thbiisii* 
general disaffecticm here assumed the form of a war against 2[fSn«t" 
the gentry on account of the enclosures. en«io«iret. 

Li the previous May, Somerset had announced the appointment 
-of a commission of enclosures. The peasantry immediately took 
^vantage of this, and began to redress their injuries themselves. 
They filled the ditches, levelled the roads, tore down the palings of 
the parks, and drove the deer and killed them. The protector 
openly defended these proceedings, and he issued a prodamatioiiy 
enjoining the levelling of all illegal enclosures by a specified day. 
This unvrise injunction was accepted by the peasantry as their 
warrant for what they now proceeded to do. 

On the 6th of July, 1549, the annual festival play of the towa 
of Wymondham was publicly performed, and great numbers of the 
■coun^ people were assembled to witness its representation. On& 
feeling pervaded the whole multitude, — ^that of indignation at thc^ 
gentry who had not obeyed the proclamation. '^The peasant, 
whose pigs, and cow, and poultry had been sold, or had died, 
because the commons were gone where they had fed-- the yeoman 
dispossessed of his fiirm — ^the fium servant out of employ, because 
where ten ploughs had turned the soil, one shepherd now watched 
the grazing of Qie flocks, — ^the artisan smarting under the fiunine 
prices which the change of culture had brought with it : all these 

* Mercenaries from the lowland country of Austria ; a term used to distinguish the 
from the Swiss mercenaries. .t Fr^adeb V., iG§* 
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were united in suffering; while the gentlemen were doublings 
trebling, quadrupling their incomes with their sheep farms, and 
4Mloming their persons and their houses with splendour hitherto 
unknown." * The commons of Norfolk felt that they must relieve 
themselves of their ills bj th^ own hands, and they resolved to- 
enforce the protector^s order. Kobert Ket, a Wymondham tanner^, 
took the lead ; the peasantry, £u* and wide, rallied round him, abd 
he was presently enabled to encamp on Household Hill, near- 
Norwich, with a body of 20,000 men. He erected a sort of throne,, 

or judgment seat, under a spreading oak, which he called 
B«form». " The Oak of Keformation,'* and country gentlemen were^ 

daily brought before him and tried for their offences 
against the poor. Although little respect was paid to property,, 
no lives were sacrificed, and the utmost order was observed in the 
camp. Clergymen jfrom Norwich regularly read the new Morning 
and Evening Services, and preached sermons to the insurgents. 
Among those who thus officiated was Matthew Parker, after- 
wards Archbishop of Canterbury. There is every probability 
that the rising would have gone no further than this; but 
the Council ofiering the rebels pardon if they would disperse, 
they replied that they did not require pardon, because they 
liad done good to the commonwealth. This brou^t on a disputo^ 
which led to fighting, and then the rebels captured Norwich 
"by assault. The council now began to regard the rising more 
seriously, and the Marquis of Northampton was sent against 
them. But he was defeated, and then the Earl of Warwick, with a 
Jbody of German and Italian mercenaries, was sent to his assistance. 
Instead of waiting for his attack, the rebels left their encampment 
on Household Hill and ofiered battle in Duffindale, relying on an. 
old prophecy that 

The country gnifTs, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubs and clouted shoon, 
Shall fill up Duffindale with blood 
Of slaughtered bodies soon. 

^Ihe prophecy was fulfilled, but at the terrible cost of those who 
had put faith in it; for the sustained fire of the Lanzknechta 
threw their irregular ranks into the greatest confusion, and aa 
they wavered Warwick's cavalry rode into the midst of them and 
completed their defeat (August 27th.) About 4,000 were killed 
on the field ; Ket escaped, but was afterwards taken and hung in 
chains in Norwich Castle. His brother William was also executed 

• Froude, V., SO1409. 
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at Wymondham, and others were hanged on the Oak of Reform- 
ation. There was also a rising in Yorkshire at the same time, but 
the rioters were easily put down and the leaders disposed of.* 
It is to these disturbances " that we owe the institution of 
the lords-lieutenant of counties, who were now appointed lieutenant 
to inquire of treason, misprision of treason, insurrection, 
and riots, with authority to levy men and lead them against the 
enemies of the Kong.'* t 

6. Somerset compelled to resign his protectorship. The 
suppression of the Norfolk rebellion gave Warwick political power, 
which he now began to employ against the protector. Somerset 
Many causes combined to bring Somerset to ruin, but the Sfff ?£•" 
chief one was the arrogance with which he treated his »"»>*^^'^- 
fellow councillors and executors. The ex-chancellor Southampton, 
whom he had expelled from office ; the crafty chancellor Kich ; 
"Warwick, his deadliest rival; St. John, Northampton, Arundel, and 
Shrewsbury, the leading noblemen, hated him ; some because he 
was a reformer, others because he was arrogant, but all because he 
courted the favour of the people. The nobUity and gentry ascribed 
the insults they had received in the late rebellions to his impolitic 

E reclamations about the inclosures ; and they were disgusted with 
is administering justice to the people in his own house, by a 
Court of Eequests, vjdthout the interposition of the judges. The 
Catholic priesthood, who still retained a mighty influence over the 
lower orders, were his declared enemies ; they took advantage 
of every opportunity to decry his conduct, so that he found his 
poptdarity considerably diminished when the hour of peril came. 
The attainder and execution of his brother told heavily against 
him ; the employment of foreign troops in quelling the insurrec- 
tions was unacceptable ; the great estates which he had suddenly 
acquired at the expense of the church and the crown, rendered him 
obnoxious ; and Somerset House, the palace which he was 
building in the Strand, served, by its magnificence, and still £!!S!^fe^ 
more by other circumstances which attended its erection, **"**' 
to expose him to the censure of the public. Architects were brought 
from Italy to construct it ; the parish church of St. Mary, besidei 
three bishops' houses, was pulled down in order to furnish ground 
and materials for the building. • A chapel in St. Paul's churchyard, 
with a cloister and chamel house belonging to it, and a church of 
Sti John of Jerusalem, were also demolished to provide stones. 
But that which rendered these acts of violence more odious to the 

• Tnmde, Y., 3Oi-si0.' t Lingwd, YII., 4t. ' 
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people, was the defacement and destruction of the tombs, aiMl 
other monionents of the dead, whose bones were carried away and 
buried in unconsecrated ground. 

On the 6th of October, 1549, St. John, president of the council, 
Me«tinr at Warwick, Southampton, and Arundel, with five othef 
Kiy ttooa*. members, met at Ely House, accompanied by a numeroui 
retinue secretly armed. They called upon the nobility and gentry 
to assist them ; they enjoined the mayor and aldermen of London, 
and the lieutenant of the Tower, to obey no orders but theirs, and 
the next day the leading courtiers resorted to their standard* 
On the eyening of the same day Somerset removed Edward jfirom 
Hampton Court to Windsor Oostle, and summoned his friends to 
repair thither with all their force, for the defence of the Eino. 
But none obeyed, and he was compelled to resign his 
Mat to authority. He was conducted to the Tower, where he 
ower. jQjj^^^ j^ ^Q Q^j^ q£ Fcbruory, when he was released 

upon the payment of a heayy fine. 

II. NOETHUMBEELAin)'S TTSTIEPATION. 1649-1563. 

7. Execution of the Duke of Somerset. This revolution at 
The new ^^^ plflccd the govcmment in the hands of Warwick, 
"^^- who obtained the ofBces of great master and lord high 
admiral ; the Marquess of Northampton became great chamberlain, 
and Lords Busseu and St. John, created Earls of Bedford and 
Wiltshire, were appointed lord privy seal and lord treasurer. The 
Popish party expected to obtain a large share in the new govern- 
ment, b^use Warwick was generally considered to be a Bomanist 
at heart. But they were disappointed ; the earl was an unprin- 
cipled man, who was Protestant or Papist just as his interest 
required) and he removed the Popish party altogether from tbe 
council. 

The first act of the new government waa to make peace with 
France and Scotland, and surrender Boulogne. After this, the 
former friendship between Warwick and Somerset seemed to 
BtiMMor i^^^e ; the late protector was re-admitted to the couaeil, 
^^"B^***^ and Lord Lisle, Warwick's eldest son, was married to 
Lady Jane Seymour, Somerset's eldest daughter. But Someorset 
could not forget what he had suffered, and felt that he was unsafe 
.80 long as he remained vfdthout power; and Warwick did net 
trust the man he had injured. Both were beset with spies attd 
informers ; both were deceived and exasperated by &iae friends 
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tnd interested advuieni. Somerset surrounded himself jeamia^ 
with armed retainers, intrigued with the peers to procure S^J**'*'^ 
his restoration to the protediorship, and sought to recover *>'»«»^ 
1m influence with the King by a marriage between Edward and 
his third daughter. Secret intrigues were carried on by both 
parties ; at one time Somerset was preparing to go to the northern 
counties, and there assemble his friends, but was detained in 
London by the counciL Then the two rivals were solemnly 
reconciled, ihe lords of each party gave costly entertainments to 
each other, and the eldest sons of ike rival earls, with many otilier 
lords and gentlemen, w&re sent to France to demand the hand of 
the French King's daughter, Elizabeth, for the young King (July, 
1651). In October, W arwick was made Duke of Northumberland, 
a title which had been extinct since the attainder of Lord Thomas 
Percy, in 1537 ; his chief partisans were also elevated to higher 
rank, St. John, Earl of Wiltshire, being made Marquess of 
Winchester, Sir William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and Cecil and 
others raised to knighthood. A few days afterwards (October 17th), 
the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, with many of their 
friends, were committed to the Tower, and in December, trua o" 
the Duke was brought to trial before the Marquess of ™*"* 
Winchester, as lord high steward, and twentynseven'peers, three 
of whom, Northumberland, Northampton, and Pembroke, were 
accusers, as weU as judges. 

The indictment accused t^e duke of traitorously conspiring to 
seize the King, and of feloniously inciting several of the King's 
subjects to imprison the above three lords, and procure their 
death, they being privy councillors. He was acquitted of the 
treason, but found guilty of the felony. Conspiracy against a 
privy councillor had been erected into a felony without benefit of 
dergy, in the late session (2 &S Ed. YI., c. 5) ; and though it is 
not in^probable that Somerset was innocent of this charge, the 
evidence against him, &]ae or not, was not legally insufficient to 
condemn hun. He demanded to be confronted with the witnesses ; 
a favour rarely granted in that age to state criminals, and which 
ha could not very decently solicit, after causing his brother to be 
condemned unheard.* 

After his condemnation, the axe not being carried naked before 
him as he left Westminster Hall, the people conceived that he had 
been acquitted, and they expressed their joy by loud and repeated 
aoelamations. Six weeks afterwards, the warrant for his execution 

* Hatlam*! Const. Hist., I., 39. 
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was signed by the King, and on the 22nd of January, 1552, he 
was executed on Tower Hill, amidst great crowds of spectators, 
many of whom rushed to the scaffold and dipped their handker- 
chiefs in his blood, which they showed to Northumberland when 
that nobleman underwent a similar doom. Eour of Somerset's 
friends shared his fate : Lord Paget, his confidential adviser, and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, was deprived of his office, 
and heavily fined; lord chancellor Kich, Arundel, G^rey, and 
others, were imprisoned. The parliament which met the day 
after this execution betrayed some sense of the unjust mode (Xf 
proceeding against Somerset, by reforming one of the most 
N-wiaw of grievous abuses which then existed in the criminal law. 
trewor. j^ ^^^q g^|j which made it high treason to c>all the King or 
his successors under Henry's act of settlement, usurpers, heretics, 
or schismatics, a clause was introduced, providing that no person 
should be convicted of these or any other treasons, imless he waa 
accused by two lawful witnesses, who, if alive, should be con- 
fronted with him on his trial. * But the law was seldom observed. 
8. Northumberland's schemes for securing his own power and 
the succession of Lady Jane Grey. The Duke of Northumberland 
now ruled the kingdom with absolute authority. But the health 
of Edward began to occasion serious apprehensions ; his constitu- 
tion, originally weak and puny, was considerably reduced by 
successive attacks of the measles and the small pox, during the 
spring of 1553 ; in the latter part of the summer he was seized 
with an inflammation of the lungs, and when the new parliament 
assembled (March Ist, 1553), he received the members in his own 
residence at Whitehall. Afber the prorogation he removed to 
Greenwich for his health, and partially recovered ; but this did 
not prevent Northumberland from aggrandising himself, and 
providing for the security of a Protestant successor. He had 
already obtained immense possessions in the northern counties, 
and in Somerset, Warwick, and Worcester. He had placed his 
brothers and sons in confidential situations near the throne, and 
his friends in every office at court ; and still further to extend and 
XftrriagM Strengthen his influence, he brought about three mar- 
w«rwicVf riages ; the firsl; between his fourth son, Guildford Dudley, 
cbudren. g^jjjj ^j^g Lady Jane Grey ; the second between his own 
daughter, Catherine, and the Lord Hastings, eldest son of the 
Earl of Huntingdon ; and the third between the Lady Catherine 
Orey and Lord Herbert, the son of the Earl of Pembroke. 

. * MMkintoih,IL,l53. 
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Durham House, his resideuce, in the Strand, was a scene of 
-continued festivity diiring these nuptials; the King gave them 
magnificent presents ; and to conciliate the Lady Mary, the castle 
*of Hertford, and several manors and parks in the counties of 
Hertford and Essex, were granted to her. 

In the following month, the King's health grew worse, and 
Northumberland immediately brought forward a project for alter- 
ing the succession, by setting aside the devise of the crown by 
Henry to his daughters Mary and Elizabeth, and giving it to Lady 
Jane Grey, the eldest daughter of the Duchess of Suffolk. It was 
«asy to practise on the religious sensibilities of the young King. 
Edward was told that he was bound to provide for the security of 
that pure system of &ith and worship by the establishment of 
which he had secured to himself an immortal reputation and 
•everlasting happiness. K he allowed Mary U^ succeed him, this 
great work would be entirely undone ; the Princess Elizabeth had 
•only a secondary claim, and had been declared illegitimate ; and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was a Eomanist, and was moreover, espoused 
to the Dauphin. Only by the succession, therefore, of Edw«d 
the house of Suffolk could the Eeformation be maintained. S!J*** 
To these suggestions the dying prince listened with ap- Jf"iJ"*"* 
probation; a will was drawn up, to which he put his ^^'^• 
signature ; and Montague, chief justice of the Common Fleas, 
4ind two judges of the court were summoned before him at 
Greenwich, and ordered to frame the new settlement of the 
•crown, in the form of letters patent. But the judges objected to 
-do this, because it was contrary to the statute of the 85 Henry 
VIII., and would subject both those who had drawn, and those 
who had advised it, to the penalties of treason. Next day, the 
judges were again simimoned before the council, when they 
declared that the King had no authority to alter the succession 
without the advice and sanction of parliament. Edward then 
promised that the deed should be ratified by parliament, on which 
iihe judges yielded ; not, however, before the King had signed 
imder the great seal — ^first, a commission to the judges to j^^j 
draw up the instrument ; and next a full pardon for ^J^** 
having drawn it. One hundred and one signatures were *«**>• «»«^ 
attached to this document, Granmer's being the firsts 

Whatever were the motives of ^Northumberland and his party in 
this irregular and unjust proceeding, the prayer of Edward in his 
4ying hour discloses the purity of his spirit, and proves that he 
<^nsented to deviate from the law, only because the deviation 
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seemed to be warranted by the itecessity of defending' 
iMr»r*fer religion. " O Lord Q-od," he prayed, on the evening of tii© 
the 6th of July, " save thy chosen people of England. O 
my Lord G-od, defend this realm from papistry, and maintain thy 
true religion.*' On the day before the King's deat^, the council 
made an attempt to lure the Princess Mary into their hands^ by 
requiring her to repair to London. She actually set forward from 
Hunsdon, in Noifelk, where she resided; but being warned 
on the road, she fled to Kenninghall, and thence proceeded to 
Eramlingham Castle, on the coast of Suffolk, with t^e intention of 
escaping to Flanders, if fortune went against her. The Princess 
Elizabeth was also summoned to the court : but, on the advice ot 
Cecil, she remained at one of her houses in Hertfordshire. 

9. Mairs of Ireland during the reign of Edward VI. The 
condition of Ireland during the latter years of Henry VIII's reign 
was remarkably peaceful, and the native chiefs having been 
rewarded with peerages and grants of monastery lands, remained^ 
for a time, reconciled to English rule and English interests. Irish 
gaUowglasses served in Heniys camp at Boulogne, and the provinces 
experienced greats freedom frt^m pillage and miu*der than at any 
previous period since the conquest. But when Somerset attempted 
to introduce his religious re&>rms all the old feelings against England 
were rekindled, and, had not the deputy. Sir Edward B^Ungham, 
been a wise and resolute man, the country would have- 
s' Edward broken out into open insurrection. He improved ihe laws^ 
* *™ and administered them impartially ; he cut roads through 
forests, and bogs ; cleared the harbours of pirates, and banished the 
crowds of reli^ous malcontents, who had crossed the Channel from 
England, and fanned the flames of discontent in every Irish castle.. 
His rule was unfortunately brief; he died in 1549, and then the 
chieftains immediately fell to their old work of conspiracy. The^ 
gaorisons which Sir Edward had established on the line of the^ 
Shannon, and elsewhere, fell into disorder ; the new deputy. Sir 
Anthony St. Leger, did not support the local governors, nor enforce 
the observance of the laws. He was very soon replaced by 
ci5>ftor** Sir James Crofts, under whose rule the country suffered 

^'^^' terribly through the debasement of the coin which had been 
ordered by the JEnglish council, to pay off the debts of the crown- 
In answer to the deputy's remonstranees, the Duke of Northumber- 
land told htm to attend to ** religion,'^ and to the collection of the 
Eliiig's irevenues ; and thiat the reformation of the coin was im- 
pesfiible* He might pay ike soldiers with ^e jew^s and plate in 
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the chnTches, and to pa<^ tbe people, he might hold a eon- 
fbrence with the representatiyes oithe industriotii chuses ith-i* 
fbrf^ consideration of the eurrency. This advice, however, '^''^^' 
£d not lessen the misery that existed in consequence of the had 
money which was in drculation. Prices rose fivefold ; tibe rich 
reduced their establishments, tradesmen took no apprentices, and 
alt last the shops and marb^ts were closed. An artificial fiunine^ 
set in. In this extremity, the English council sent over a colony 
of German Protestants, to w<»*k the silver mines in Wickiow* But 
these men would not work on t^eir amval, and then, unable to* 
neglect any longer ike piteous complaints that were received, the 
council in England sent over a quantity of bullion, ordered the 
purchasing of we debased coin at its reduced valuation, and issued 
a new currenqr forthwith. To pacify, meantime, the popular dis* 
content, and divert the feelings of the Irish from these grievances^ 
Gerald Fitzgerald was restored to his estates, and reinvested with 
his tit^ of Eari of Kildare * 

10. Lady Jane Grey's nine days. The death of Edward YI. 
was anticipated with considerable anxiety by both the diier 
sovereigns of the continent, Charles Y. and Henry II.; and both 
despatcned ambassadors extraordinary to the English court to^ 
watch proceedings. The imperialists were instructed to declare 
that if Mary succeeded, the Emperor would approve of her (ntriguM 
manying an Englishman, and of her promising to make no yrSSit a&d 
change in religion, if the people required. But they were AmbM- 
to threaten war if she was excluded from the succession. ^*' 
The French envoys were advised to counteract the attempts of the 
imperial envoys ; but the mission was already anticipated by the 
inaustry and address of Noailles, the resident ambassador, who led 
Northumberland and the council to expect French aid against the- 
attempts of Mary's partisans. 

Three days passed before the death of Edward was publicly 
announced by the council, and the accession of Lady Jane Grey 
was formally proclaimed. The latter was then residing at Sion 
House, whither she had been removed ftom. her retirement at 
Chelsea. On the ipth of July she was conveyed, according to 
custom, to the Tower of London, and there puhdidy received as 
Queen. But her cause was unpopular, because it was that or 
Northumberland; and the people wen cold and silent as she 
passed to the Tower. The Protestants were divided ; a great part 
of them, through hatred of Northumberland because of th» 

* rroude,T.,4O0-4S0. 
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•execution of Somerset, co-operated with the Bomanists, who, now 
that they came forth from their concealment, were found to be 
atill a powerful party ; and only those adherents of the Eeformation 
who were ready to sacrifice all for it, supported Northumberland 
in this crisis. Conspicuous among these was Bishop Bidley, who, 
on the 16th of July, preached a sermon at St. Paul's Ctobb in 
•support of Jane's title, and severely animadverted on Mary's 
religion. 

In the meantime Mary had been proclaimed at Norwich, where 
^^ she was joined by the Earls of Oxford, Bath, and Sussex, 

SwT* ^^^ ^^ seceded from the council, and by most of the 
''"'***^^**«*' neighbouring gentry, together with their tenants. A 
squadron oi six war vessels, which had been sent round to Yar- 
mouth to intercept her expected flight to Brussels, acknowledged 
her authority, and in a few days she found herself at the head of 
more than 30,000 men, all volunteers in her cause, and most of 
whom came from the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, the two 
most Protestant counties in England. 

In this emergency, doubt and distrust unnerved the mind of 
Northumberland. He was desirous of watching over the capital 
himself, while Suffolk undertook to act against Mary. But he 
was persuaded to alter this arrangement ; and leaving Jane and 
the council to Suffolk, he marched from London, accompanied by 
his son the Earl of Warwick, the Marquess of Northampton, the 
Earl of Huntingdon, and the Lord Grey. His force only consisted 
of 10,000 men, but they were all veterans, and far superior to 
vorthum. their opponents. As he advanced, however, the people 
nnrohM showeu uo cnthusiasm in his cause ; and hearing that ne 
sTHiiMt h«r. [ja^ Ij^jj declared a rebel by Mary, in a royal proclamation, 
and that a price had been fixed on his head, his heart failed him, 
and he suddenly began to retreat. His absence from the capital 
had given Mary's concealed friends the opportunity of acting 
openly in her favour. They assembled at Baynard's Castle, the 
residence of the Earl, of Pembroke; the mayor and aldermen of 
London joined them, and after violent speeches had been made 
by Arundel and Pembroke, they proclaimed l^&ry at Paul's Cross, 
having first surprised the Tower, and compelled Suffolk to sur- 
render. The next day (July 20th) Lady Jane retired to Sion 
House, and Northumberland, having heard at Cambridge of these 
proceedings, there proclaimed Mary himself. On the following 
Andrafw morning he was arrested by the Earl of Airundel, and 
conducted to the Tower. Accompanied by her sister 
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Elizabethj who for the moment had a common interest with her, 
Mary made her triumphant entry into London, on the 3rd of 
August, at the head of 2,000 horse, and in the afternoon she went 
to the Tower and released the aged Duke of Norfolk, Gardiner, 
Tunstal, Bonner, Day, and Heath; the haughty Duchess of 
Somerset ; and her own kinsman Edward Courtenay, son of the 
Marquess of Exeter, whom she soon aflier created Earl of Devon- 
shire. Their places were soon occupied by twenty-seven others, 
eleven of whom suffered death, only three, however, on accoxmt 
of their rebellion against Mary. These were, Northumberland, who 
on the scaffold publicly declared that he was a Eoman Catholic ; 
Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates, who were executed August 
22nd. The Earl of "Warwick, the Marquess of Northampton, Sir 
Henry Gates, and Sir Andrew Dudley, the brother of North- 
umberland, were tried and convicted of treason at the same time ; 
but their execution was delayed. The Duke of Suffolk was 
released, an indulgence which he owed to the contempt entertained 
of his capacity. 



Section II.— THE EEIGN OF QUEEN MAEY. 

1563-1558. 

MARY. Reigned ^yt^ years and four months, from 6th of July, 1553, to 17th 
of November, 1558. ^<7r« 1 8th of February, 15 16. Married Tion Philip, 
son of Charles v., 25th of July, 1554. Died 2X St. James's Palace, 17th of 
November, 1558. 

I. EELiaiOUS EEACTION. 

11. First reactionary proceedings of Marsr's Gonncil. In the 
hour of her danger, Mary had promised her people not to interfere 
with the newly established religion ; and she was not yet so firmly 
seated upon the throne as to be able to set her promises at nought. 
By the advice, therefore, of Eenard, the Imperial ambassador, and 
o^ Gardiner and Paget, she issued a proclamation, declaring that 
*** she could not hide her religion ; but that she mindeth not to compel 
any of her said subjects thereimto until such time as fiirther order, 
by common consent, shall be taken therein."* But she was 
-^^ impatient under the existence, for a moment, of rites and usages 
which she abhorred ; "f and in nine days after the publication of 

* Mackintosh, II., 179. t Hallam's Const. Hhit., I., 41. 
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^^ this document, the Latin liturgy was restored ; Qardiner^ 
SSnd Bonner, Tunstal, Day, fieath, and Yesey, were remstated 
fniutmiM ^ their sees ; the married clergy were expelled from their 
*•*******• livings ; a most rigorous censorship of the press waa 
established ; all persons were prohibited from speaidng again&t tho 
Queen or her council ; and many Protestant ministers were thrown 
into prison for no other crime than their religion ; and all thia 
before any change had been made in the established laws.* Among- 
those imprisoned were Holgate, Archbishop of York ; Oorerdale, 
of Exeter; Eidley, of I^ndon; and Hooper, of Gloucester^ 
C^*anmer followed them soon after. A report had spread that, in 
order to pay court to the Queen, he had promised to oi&ciate in the 
Latin service, and that he had actually restored the mass at 
Oanterbury. To defend himself from this aspersion, he published 
a manifesto, in which he boldly professed his Protestant faith, and 
OnniiMr spokc in the bitterest terms of the abominations of Bome. 
Stimer ^<^ ^^ publication, which Eroude describes ** as one df th& 
impriMnad. Grayest actions ever deliberately ventured by man,"t he waa» 
thrown into prison, and condemned of high treason for the part he 
had taken in opposing the Queen's accession. Latimer was com- 
mitted a few days afterwards. As he passed through Smithfield, on 
his way to the Tower, he exclaimed, " Smithfield has long ^oaned 
for me." The liberty of speech, for which he resigned his bishopric 
under Henry VIII., was now treated by the council as " insolence,'*' 
and alleged to be the ground of bis imprisonment. Peter Marlyr, 
who had been invited into England by the late government, was 
generously protected by Gardmer, and allowed to return to the 
continent. The greater part of the foreign Protestants followed 
him ; but the bones of Bucer, and others, were taken out of their 
graves, and committed to the flames. $ " The Queen, in feet," 
says Hallam, ^* and those around her, acted and felt as a 
legitimate government restored after an usurpation, and treated 
the recent statutes as null and invalid." But although there can 
be no doubt that Mary was sincere in her convictions, that she 
was an honest fanatic, who considered that the re-establishment or 
]i:g^ the Bomish religion was an act of service to God, and 
STJmJS- *^* i* ^^ ^^^ sacred du^ to avenge on the reformers 
*~*- the wrongs and sufferings of'^her mother ; it is due to her- 
memory, odious as it is, to remark that she was conscientiously" 
averse to encroach upon the privileges of the people ; and sh^ 

• HalUun's Comt. HUt., I., 41 ; Hame. IV., 37s. f HUtoxy, toL VI., p. 81. 

t Hume, 17., s/s. 
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hAraelf threw into the fire a wi'efcched book written to exalt her 
prerogative^ and affirming the ridiculous doctrine that, as a Quemy 
«he was not bound bj ^e laws of former Kings. * *^ She was 
suitounded by wicked coundllors, renegades of every fiuth, and 
ministers of every tyranny ," to whose advice we must attribute 
the affbitraiy measures of her reign^ though not her persecution of 
heresyi which she eounted for virtue. I 

12. ParUameniary proceedings. Acts of Befbrmatioa abolished. 
On the 5th of October a parliament assembled at Westminster. 
It« very first act was decisive. Both peers and comnumers, 
4iceording to the usage of andent times, accompanied the Queen to 
A solemn mass of the Holy Ghost, and the men who, a few yeats 
bef<n*e, had voted such an observance to be damnable, all fell on 
their knees, at the elevation of the host, Neverthdiess, when the 
council brought in a most comprehensive bill, which p^»^ 
repealed at once all the acts that luid been passed in the wui na!'^ 
two last reigns, affecting either the marriage of the Queen's ^V^^^^ 
mother, or the exercise of religion as it stood in the first *^ 
year of Henry the Eighth's reign, the Commons condemned it as an 
insidious attempt to restore the papal authoriiy ; and the ministers, 
in alarm, caused the Queen to prorogue the parliament at the end 
•of sixteen days. 

In this brief session three acts were passed ; one for the abolition 
«f all the treasons and felonies constituted in Henry's reign ; one 
for the restoration in blood of Gertrude, Marchioness of Exeter ; 
4ind another for the restoration of her son, Edward Courtenay, 
Earl of Devonshire. 

On the 24th of October, parliament re-assembled, and continued 
fitting till the 6th of December; during which it passed several 
momentous and memorable laws. The irat confirmed the marriage 
<d Henry and Catherine, pronounced their divorce to be void, and 
repealed the statutes which declared the Queen to be illegitimate. 
The prospects of Elizabeth were not affected by this act, ibr her 
place in the order of succession rested upon her fitther's will, and 
not upon her legitknacy. Neither did the act strengthen Mary's 
present title and possession. Parliament gave Maory distinctly 
•to underi^ltand, that they regarded the Princess Elizabeth as 
{^resumptive heiress, and that they would not injure her right, j: 

The next bill was so framed as to elude the objections of those 
who were hostile to the pretensions of Borne. Without referring 

• 
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12. Wyatt'8 Rebellion. These conditions, when they were pub- 
liflhed^ did not appease the national discontent. The Emperor, it 
was said, had obtained a footing in England for his son, who 
vuvott ^^^ ^^ would despise the observance of the treaty, at 
tS&!iS^ the head of a foreign army ; England would lose her 
ancient constitution, and become a province of the most 
''despotic state in Europe; the Inquisition would be established, 
4md the country would be exposed to the rapacity of those veteran 
mercenaries and hardened adventurers who had become inured 
to blood and rapine amidst the extirpation of the natives of 
America. Glliese complaints being spi^ad everywhere, steadily 
^rew into a definite form, and a pum of revolt was resolved <hi 
which had, in its first outline, some chance of success. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt, son of the poet of that name, was to raise 
]»buiortii6 I^ent, and Sir Peter Carew, Devonshire; the Buke of 
K«b«iiion. Suffolk was to raise his tenants in the midland counties, 
.and Sir James Grofib the borderers of Wales. Henry II., King 
of IPrance, who dreaded the aggrandisement of Charles V., gave 
hopes of aid to these malcontents, and Noailles, his ambassador, 
entered eagerly into all their projects. Courtenay, also, was 
beguiled into tne conspiracy by the prospects of a marriage with 
the Princess Elizabeth, and thereby, of being placed upon the 
throne. The conspirators had at first decided to postpone their 
rising till the arrival of Philip, in April, should raise the un- 
popiuarity of the marriage to its highest point. But their designs 
were discovered, in January, by Gardiner, who wormed them out 
of the feeble mind of Courtenay ; and this induced them to take up 
arms before they were prepared. Carew, aUber vainly endeavouring 
to excite the citizens of Exeter, fled to JEVance in a vessel provided 
&r him by Mr. Walter Baleigh ; Sir James Croft was captured in 
bed, after being hotly pursued to the Welsh borders; and the 
Ihike of Suffolk was equally unfortunate. He left Shene suddenly 
for his estates in Warwickshire, in the company of his brothers, 
Lord Thomas and Lord Leonard Orey. But the people nowhere 
rose at his summons, and after his followers had been routed near 
Ooventry, by the Earl of Huntingdon, he was betrayed by one of 
his own park-keepers. His brothers were taken soon afterwards. 

Wyatt was more successful at first, and the insurrection he 
^ excited, assumed a formidaUe appearance. On the 15th 

«p«»SoM of January, the Aay on which Suffolk left London, he 
^^^^*^*' raised his standard at Maidstone. He fixed his head 
'quarters in the old and ruinous castle -of Bochester; a squadron of 
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five BpSX m the Thames, under his secret associate Winter, supplied 
him with cannon and ammunition ; and batteries were erected to 
command the bridge and the opposite bank of the river. After 
several skirmishes, with various results, the Duke of Norfolk was 
4Bent to quell the insurrection. He arrived at Stroud, a suburb of 
Bochester, on the 27th. As he was about to force the bridge, Bret, 
who led the van, which, was composed of the London trainbands, 
halted his column, and harangued his men in &vour of the rebels, 
to which they replied with shouts of " A Wyatt I a Wyatt I " and 
then faced about to oppose the royalists. At this moment Wyatt 
joined them with his cavalry, and Norfolk, apprehending a general 
defection, fled towards Gravesend, with his chief officers. Such 
was the terror spread by this event, that all the imperial ambas- 
sadors fled from London, and the court opened an ineffectual 
negociation with Wyatt, who, at the head of 16,000 men, had now 
^vanced to Deptford. The Queen alone appeared firm and 
•collected at this critical moment. She went to the Guild- 
hall, and addressed the citizens of London with much of 2*th?***° 
the spirit of her race, and promised them, on the word of ^'**"**^ 
a Queen, that she would abstain from the marriage if the parlia- 
ment did not approve of it. This concession brought 25,000 men 
to her standard ; and Wyatt's imprudent halt at Deptford gave 
her another advantage. That leader did not enter Southwark till 
the day after the Queen's speech (February 8rd) ; his followers 
had dwindled to 7,000 men, and were hourly diminishing; no 
succours had arrived from France; intelligence came of wymttia 
the fjEiilure of the other risings ; and he now found the 8<«'»»«^M'k. 
gates on London Bridge closed, and the draw-bridge flung down 
into the water. Mary's peril, however, was far from being over. 
The inhabitants of Southwark entertained the rebels with warm 
hospitality, and the city trainbands deserted daily in large com- 
panies. The chief members of the council were at cross purposes, 
and had not Benard, the Imperial ambassador, prevented her, the 
Queen would have escaped to Windsor Castle. At the end of 
four days, Wyatt, finding the passage of London Bridge an 
impossibility, and the guns of the Tower preparing to open upon 
the boroiigh, marched to Kingston, and passed the bridge at that 
place. lus friends were still numerous in the city, and, with 
them, he concerted a plan to surprise Ludg^ an hour before sun- 
rise. But he again procrastinated, and his friends abandoned him 
in despair. The weather had been very stormy, and the roads were 
miry and heavy. This considerably impeded the carriage of his 

u 
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Eon which he depended, and it was nine o'clock before the 
gled remnant of his force, wet, hune^ry and &int, with their 
b march, came up the hill firom Sjiightsbridge. As thej 
straggled on without order, a troop of cavaby, placed in a lane 
near Hyde Park Comer, suddenly oiuhed out upon them and cut 
their force in two. The rear immediately fled, out Wyatt, eager 
now to press forward, kept his immediate followers together, and 
pushed on to Charing Cross, where he attacked and dispersed the 
Queen's guard. He then hurried on through Piccadilly 
doM?^ to Ludgate, which, to his great disappointment, he found 
'**^* closed against him, under the command of Lord Howard. 
Disheartened and confounded, he fought his way back with only 
eighty men, and surrendered to Sir Maurice Berkeley, at St. 
James's, after performing deeds of prowess worthy of his name.* 
Four nundred persons are said to have suffered for this 
m^Stoir rebellion ; four hundred more were conducted before the 
^ " ' Queen with ropes about their necks, and were pardoned. 
GKbbets were erected all over London ; at all crossways, and in all 
thoroughfiures, the eye was met with the hideous spectacle of 
hanging men. Wyatt, Suffolk, and Lord Thomas Grey were 
condemned and executed (February 23rd — April 17th), and 
Courtenay was imprisoned in Fotheringay Castle. Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton,. another of the conspirators, made so good a defence, 
on legal grounds, that the jury acquitted him, for which several of 
them were heavily fined, according to the custom of that age. It 
was a providential thing for Engknd that Wyatt's rebellion did 
not succeed, for, otherwise, " Elizabeth would have ascended the 
throne under the shadow of treason. The Protestants would have 
come back to power in the thoughtless vindictiveness of exasperated 
and successful revolutionists ; and the problem of the Beformation 
would have been more hard than ever of a reasonable solution." f 

15. Execution of Lady Jane Grey. As Mary's danger in this 
rebellion had been great, so was now her resentment ; her blood 
was up at last (so wrote Benard, exultingly, to his master), t and 
none should find mercy. Q-ardiner and the ambassador took care 
to keep her in this temper. On the 8th of February, the day after 
the action at Charing &oss, she signed a warrant for the execution 
of " Guildford Dudley and his wife," at the end of three davs. On 
the fatal morning. Lady Jane's husband begged for a last iarewell; 
but she refused the indulgence, saying, that in a few hours they 

^ Lingwd, YII., 158-100; Humt, lY., fSS^sgo. 
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flhotild both meet in heaven. From the window of her cell she 
saw him led to execution, and beheld his bleeding corpse 
brought back to the chapel. Her own scaffold was made j»^**** 
upon the green within the Tower, for the council dreaded " 
the pitying eye of the people. As she proceeded to the place. Sir 
John Brydges, the lieutenant of the Tower, asked her for some 
memorial. She gave him her note-book, on which she had written 
three sentences, in Greek, Latin, and English, when she saw her 
husband's dead body. The last was as follows: — "If my fitult 
deserved punishment, my youth, at least, and my imprudence 
were worthy of excuse. God and posterity will show me favour."* 
On the scaffold she made a speech to the bystanders, in 
which the mildness of her disposition led her to take the SthlT**^ 
blame wholly on herself. She said that her offence was *»**w* 
not the assumption of the crown, but her not rejecting it with 
suJBicient constancy ; but that she had erred less through ambition 
than reverence to her parents, whom she had been taught to 
respect and obey. She now willingly received death as the onlv 
satisfaction she could make to the injured laws, and she hoped 
that the story of her life might be useful in inculcating this lesson 
^that innocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend anywise 
to the destruction of the commonwealth, t After uttering these 
words, " she tied the kercher about her eyes ; then, feeling for the 
block, said, «What shall I do? Where is it?* One of the 
standers by guiding her thereto, she laid her head down upon the 
block, and stretched forth her body and said, * Lord, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit.' And so she ended." Although the 
insurrection of Wyatt brought such a terrible fate to these two 
young people, it is very certain that such a bigoted government 
would never have forgiven the unshaken constancy of the heroic 
Jane. It was hardly hkely that she would ever be pardoned, who 
could boldly say to the priest sent to examine her, four days before 
her death, " I ground my faith upon God's Word, and not upon 
the church. For if the church be a good church, the faith of the 
church must be tried by God's word, and not God's Word by the 
diurch." t 

16. Treatment ofthe Princess Elizabeth. The position of the 
Princess Elizabeth was most difficult under these trying circum- 
stances. The Protestants all turned their eyes to her with 
trembling hope, and from her alone the Catholics dreaded an 
adverse administration. With such prospects, therefore, boili 
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parties were prone to spread, and to believe, every mmonr 
ascribing to her projects of aggrandisement, which, in her case, 
seemed to offer the sole chance of safety. * Urged incessantly by 
those whose importunities were threats, to conform to the ancient 
religion, she had yielded compliance only to save her life ; bat 
her patience was severelv tried, and she was grea^ indignant 
at the necessity of purchasing life by hypocrisy. Whether she 
possessed, at this time, that consummate prudence which dis- 
tinguished her future conduct, so as to curb her natural feelings, 
and decline all suspicious intercourse and dangerous propo- 
sitions, we cannot say; but she was suspected of holmng 
secret interviews with Noailles and Croft, and receiving letters 
Eiisabtth ^^ Wyatt, informing her of all the schemes of the 
i?th!r^ conspirators. The execution of Wyatt was delayed for a 
labaiuon. i^onth, in Order that information might be extracted from 
him against the princess. But the government could obtain 
nothing from him. She was at this time residing at Ashbridge, in 
Buckinghamshire, whither she had been allowed to retire in 
December, 1553 ; but on the allegation that Wyatt had accused 
her of being one of his accomplices, she was arrested on the 8th (tf 
February, and conducted to London under a strong guard. Her 
entrance into the capital was more like that of a queen than a 
prisoner. Two huncved gentlemen rode out to meet her; and 
crowds of people lined the waysides, and flocked anxiously about 
her, weeping and bewailing her aloud. The open countenance which 
she thus received from a formidable party in the metropolis itself^ 
seems to have disconcerted the plans of Mary and her advisers, and 
they contented themselves with retaining her in a kind of honourable 
custody at Whitehall.t Here she underwent a strict examination; 
but so steadfi^tly protested her innocence, that she was allowed to 
return to her house at the end of a fortnight. But on the 15th of 
March she was again arrested, and taken to Hampton Oourt ; and 
on Palm Sunday, while all the people were at church with their 
9^ioMb» pfthn^ (strict orders having been issued to that effect), she 
To««r. ^^ conveyed to the Tower, under the charge of the Earl 
of Sussex and another nobleman. She was again harassed by 
examinations, which could have been prompted only hj a desire to 
discover some means of satisfying the bloody policy of Charles T. 
Benard was constantly urging upon the Queen, tnat it was of tiie 
utmost coQsequenoe that the tm\a and exeoutiozi of Coortenay 

•]fa(0lklntotb.IT..i90. 
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andof theFrinceas Elizabeth fihould be conduded before Fhilip'i 
arrival ; and the ferocious ambassador was seconded by the craftj 
chancellor, who said, that as lone as Elizabeth was auve j^^^,^ ^^ 
there would be no hope that the kinedom would be SS^^^ 
tranquiL* But " the lawyers could find no matter for >»«^p«* 
her condemnation ; " great aeitation perraded Marj^s council on 
the sulject ; and it was onlj the resolute opposition of Paget and 
the chief lords of the council that saved Mary from the perpetra* 
tion of an atrocity, to which Qardiner and Benard would have 
driven her. The chancellor, indeed, during a sudden illness which 
befel the Queen, sent, on his own responsibility, a privy council 
warrant to the Tow^r, for the immediate execution of the princess. 
But the lieutenant of the Tower, observing that the Queen's 
signature was not affixed to this illegal instrument, refiued to 
ooey it. This story is given on the authority of Holinshed, and has 
been treated as a &ble. But Eroude considers it highly probable, 
on the ground that, as the hope of a judicial conviction grew 
fiunter, schemes were talked of, and perhaps tried, for disposing 
of Elizabeth in a summary manner.f Ijiese schemes becoming too 
keenly suspected by the lords of the council, the court Bcmorfti to 
feared that an attempt would be made to release the ^*»^^*>^' 
princess. She was, therefore, removed from the Tower, and placed 
under the custody of Sir Henry Bedingfield, a stem Norfolk 
blight, who conveyed her to Bichmond, and thence to Woodstock, 
where she long remained a prisoner. 

17. Mary's Marriage. In the meantime, preparations were 
making for the Queen's marriage, which parliament had fully 
sanctioned. On the 19th of July, Philip, attended by a magnin* 
cent and formidable train of Spanish and Burgundian lords, an 
army of 4,000 men, and the fleets of Spain, England, and the 
Netherlands, landed at Southampton, and on the 25th was married 
to Mary, in Winchester Gathedtral, by Qardiner. He was in his 
twenty-ninth, she in her thirty-eighth year. The royal pair then 
proceeded to Windsor and the metropolis, where the most splendid 
pageants had been devised to welcome their arrival But the 
stately reserve of Philip's Spanish manners did not lessen the 
fepu^ance of the Englisn people to the marriage ; no English lord 
remained at court but Qardmer ; and a proclamation, issued in 
September, enjoining all vagabonds and servants out of place to 
quit London in five days, bore marks of gloomy distrust* When 

* Knlgbt'i Pop. Hitt., III., 71 1 BtrlcklMd'i I/Itm, tV., 9f . 
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the herald took down the English arms at Windsor, to replace 
them by those of Spain, certain lords ordered him to set them np 
a^ain. One of the paintings in the London pageants, representing 
I&nry YIII. with a Bible in his hand, with the device Verbum Dei 
upon it, Gardiner threatened the painter with imprisonment, and 
the terrified artist changed the obnoxious book into a j^air of 
gloves. Such were some of the significant signs of the tmies.* 
Spanish silver, however, made its way in profusion in the capital, 
and thepeople were partially consolea. 

18. England reconciled to Borne. On the 12th of November, 
a parliament was held at Westminster to complete the restoration 
(;i the ancient religion. Spanish bribes were liberally distributed 
among the courtiers, and the sherifiis had been ordered to secure 
the election of those candidates who were distinguished by their 
attachment to the ancient faith. Both houses were, therefore, 
ready to support the Queen and her husband in the measure 
which was now publicly talked of — ^the reconciliation of the church 
with Bome ; but only on the condition, that the abbey lands should 
never be restored. As a preliminary step, a bill was 
will n<g passed with the greatest expedition, restoring in blood the 
thfalbb^ Lord Cardinal Pole, who was waiting at Brussels to proceed 



to England as papal legate. Eor a time it was difficult to 
reconcile either the Cardinal or the Pontiff to the condition above 
named, but the parliament positively refused to sanction the 
reconciliation with Home on anv other terms. On the 20th of 
November Pole arrived, with full powers to do everything which 
was desired ; on the 28th he addressed both houses, and next day 
the reconciliation was formally solemnised with great dignity and 
splendour. On the following Sunday, Gardiner preached at St* 
Paul's Cross the celebrated sermon in which he lamented his 
conduct under Henry YIII., and exhorted all to seek the uni^ of 
the Catholic Church. On the 30th, a humble supplication from 
the Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, was presented 
to their majesties, praying them to intercede with the cardinal to 
be absolved firom all ecclesiastical censures, and to be received into 
the bosom of the church, on condition of their proving themselves 
true penitents by the repeal of all the laws against the Catholie 

religion and the Holy See, passed in the season of their 
Sj oiyff^ delusion. The intercession having been made, and the 

absolution pronounced, amidst the hypocritical rejoicinfls 
of those who, says the Venetian ambassador of the time, womd 

^ XnlghriFop. H]st<»III«,7l* 
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liave turned Jews or Turks if their sovereign pleased, the cardinal 
next published a decree (December 24th), statmg that all cathedral 
<^him;hes, hospitals, and schools founded during the schism should 
be preserved ; that all marriages conttacted within the prohibited 
degrees without dispensation should be valid ; that all appeals and 
Judicial processes should be held valid ; and that the possessors of 
church property should not, either now or hereafter, be molested 
under any pretence whatever. 

An act was then passed, which repealed all statutes, articles, 
and provisions made against the supremacy of the Pope's Rettontt<» 
holiness or see apostolic since the 20th of Henry Vlll. ; ^ ^op^y- 
made the above decree good and effectual in law ; enacted that the 
possessors of church property should hold the same in manner and 
form as they would have done had this act never been made, and 
that whosoever should molest such possessors by process out of any 
ecclesiastical court, either within or without the realm, should incur 
the guilt of praemunire. A new statute of treason was passed 
against those who preached, or openly spoke against the title of the 
King and Queen, and their issue ; and it was declared treason to 
pray for the Queen's death. The sanction which had been ^^ 

given to the secularisation of church property, was a cruel theburaint 
disappointment to the clergy, and they began immediately 
to agitate for a reconsideration of the question. Encouraged by 
Oardiner, the Lower House of Convocation sent up a petition to 
the bishops, demanding the repeal of all statutes which had, at 
-«ny time, been passed against their acquisitions of property (as the 
statutes of Mortmain and Provisors), that they should be reinstated 
in the absolute possession of all their ancient rights, immunities, 
and privilege, (as benefit of clergy, exemption from the lay 
tribimals, ledslative powers of convocation) ; and, finally, that all 
the English Prayer Books and Bibles should be burnt, and the Act 
de Hceretico Comburendd revived.* This petition met with con- 
siderable opposition in parliament ; but the clerical party had a 
decided majority in the House of Commons ; the burning statutes 
were passed through both houses in the month of December, 1554, 
--and the lives of the Protestants were in the hands of their enemies. 
The episcopal courts were also restored to their long-coveted 
privilege of arbitrary arrest and discretionary punishment, and 
-convocation also recovered its authority.f 

* Pronde,VI.,S9i.sg8. tIbid.,S9S* 
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n. THE MABIAN PEESBOUTION. 

19. Who originated this persecution P With whom the perse- 
cutioh under Maxy originated has been a matter of great dispute^. 
In considering this question, it must be observed, first, that <' the 
executions were not sharp and passionate outbursts of ecclesiastical 
power, exasperated by popular fury ; or of regal tyranny, hurried 
into extremities by rebeUion ; " but that " they were the calm and 
Mwyt deliberate exposition of the principles by which England 
■«iit was to be governed under its Koman Catholic Church and 
sovereign."* Mary wanted no advisers to m'ge her into the paths 
of intolerance and persecution. The conviction was deeply settled 
in her mind that toleration in religion led to indifference and 
perdition, and that it was the duty of religious princes to extermi- 
nate heretics. But whether she was the instigator of the 
persecution is a question of much less moral import than a clear 
analyzation of the evil with which selfish interests had infected the 

legislature. The majority of the members of both houses 
purUament of parliament were dishonest, indifferent to all religions,, 
fouty. ^^j willing to establish the moist opposing rituals, so that 
they might retain their possession of the abbey lands.f Gardiner 
and Bonner, the leaders of the Marian persecution, were of this 
apostate class. They had, under the government of Henry, sent 

the zealous Eoman Catholic and the pious Protestant to 
oardtnw the samo stake ; and afber having, for the sake of worldly 
'***^' advantage, burnt and quartered the advocates, they now 
'burnt, with the same degree of conscientiousness, the opposers or 
papal supremacy. Their caprice, or private vengeance, greatly 
iiggravated the persecution, ii they did not originate it. J Humo 
exonerates Pole from any participation in the crime of this perse- 
cution, on the ground of his benevolent disposition ; || but &cts do 

not support this statement. " Without the legate's sanction 
Igutnwte not a bishop in England could have raised a finger; not a- 

bishop'isi court could have been opened to try a single 
}ieretic.''§ When the persecution assumed its most ferocious aspect^ 
rHary was exclusively under the cardinal's direction ; for Philip hael 
left the country, and his confessor, who remained, as weU aa 
Benard, persisted in protesting against the persecution, and advising- 
moderation, except towards those who were politically dangerous*. 

• Koiffht's Pop. Hist, IIL, 80. f Strickland'! lives. III., 54S44S. t Ibid. 
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M-Fram the legate <same tiie fii^t edict for tiie'e|ri0eopal inqniaiiiffiD^ 
under the legate every bishop held his judical commission/' taiAp. 
with the exception of Smithfield, '' the most firightfiil seenei^ in the 
entire frightful period wea^ witnessed under t^ 8had6w of his own 
metn^litan cathedral," at Canterbury, where eighteen men and 
women perished at the stdke, and five were statyed to death after 
his installation, beside^ those who were put to death in other parts 
of his diocese.* Pole was not cruel; but he believed that the 
denial of the Boman Catholic &ith, and the rejection of the Pope'a 
Bupremac^, were the greatest of human iniquities, and that he 
himself was dbiosen l^ Providence for the re-establishmentof botluf- 
We must, howev^, bear in mind, i^at the age in which Tbr«Ke 
these horrible atrocities were Committed was an age of ^'^^i*'*^ 
religious intolerance, when to punish the professors of ertoneoua 
decline was inculcated as a duty, no less by those who rejected,, 
than by those who asserted, the papal authority. The broad 
foundation upon whidbi the rights of conscience and the THnnciples 
of religious toleration are established, was imdoubtedly laid by the 
Beformation. But it has required the struggles of three centuries 
to make these rights a living nde of charitable action, even in secular 
legislation. It would ill become us, therefore, to form too severe a- 
judgment of i^ese evil deeds of our forefathers. We ought rather* 
to pity than to vituperate ; while we ought not to forbear hating 
cruelly and oppression, in whatever form they present themselves.:^ 
Boman Catholic writers plead, in some justification of these 

i>roceedings, that Cranmer and his friends had made preparations 
or severi^ against the adherents of the old religion in the latter- 
part of Edward's reign; and that <<The Beformation of Laws,'' 
drawn up by them, only waited the sanction of parliament, when 
the death of the sovereign came to the relief of the doomed 
religionists. || But the code was never even laid befbre that assembly; 
and there is no reason to doubt that the Protestant parliament 
would have altered all the articles of a persecuting spirit.§ To hold 
tiiat i^ese laws, not printed till many yebrs afterwards, p^^^. 
could have been the incentive of those who kindled the ^[^ibr 
fires of Smithfield under Mary, is one of ihe most untenable ^^ 
of all positions. Trulii and justice require it to be positively ***«*^ 
pronounced, that Gurdiner and Bonner cannot ]^ead tiie example 
of Cranmer and Latimer for the bloody persecution which they now 
began. The anti-Trinitarian and the Anabaptist, if they* had gained. 

• Fronde, VL, S7». t IWd, t^l . 
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{ower, might indeed have urged such a mitigatioD, bat the Bonum 
SathoHc had not even the wretched excuse of retaliation.* 
20. Martyrdom of Bogers, Hooper, Taylor, and others. The 
work of blood was actiTely commenced on the first day of the year 
1556. Many of the leading Protestant divines were already in 
prison; these could be brought to judgment any time: it was 
therefore determined to attack first their brethren still at large. 
On the above day, Thomas Bose, a man whose intemperate zeal Imd 
brought him into trouble in the days of Eling Henry, was arrested, 
with thirty of his companions, at a sheerman's house in Bow 
^^^^ Churchyard. Inese men, driven from the churches by the 
MBTw. abolition of the English service-book, often met thus in 
secret ; sometimes in the ships lying in the river; in emply 
lofts ; in the fields ; and never in the same place twice together. 
They held correspondence with those in exile, and made collections 
for those in prison ; and knowing that there was only one of two 
•courses open to them — ^to apostatise or to die— had cabnly made up 
their minds to fight the fight of the Lord, and withs&nd their 
julversaries boldly. Before the close of the month, the storm burst on 
the heads of those in prison. On the 22nd of January these latter 
were brought before the chancellor and others, and, beins apprised 
*of the statutes recently enacted, were asked if they would become 
<»>nvert. They replied that they would stand to what they had 
taught, at which answer they were committed to stricter confine- 
ment. Next day the bishops all went to Lambeth to receive 
•Cardinal Fole*s blessing ; on the 25th, Bonner, with eight bishops 
and a long procession of priests, went through London to return 
thanks to heaven for the recovery of the kingdom ; and on the 2Sthp 
the legate issued his first edict, calling upon the clergy to proceed 
4igainBt the enemies of the fiiith, and punish them according to the 
laws now re-enacted. 

^^ A book was to be kept in every diocese, where all the 

JSJi|{*^ names of those who came and submitted l^emselves to the 
^^*°*^ dbiurch were to be entered, and all those who did not comply 
before Easter day, or who after compliance relapsed, were to he 

Sroceeded against with the utmost severity. In obedience to this 
ecree, a commission, formed of Gardiner, Bonner, Tunstal, and 
three other prelates, sat in the church of St. Mary Overies, in 
fioutiiwark, for the trial of the Protestants. Six prisoners were 
Ivought before them, of whom five who refused to recant — ^vis.^ 
Hooper, the deprived bishop of GHoucester; Bogers, a prebendary 

• IfMiMnlnih, n., MS. 
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of St. Paul's ; Saunders, rector of All-hallows, in London ; Taylor^ 
rector of Hadley, in Suffolk ; and John Bradford — ^were ezcom* 
xnunicated, and then delivered over to the civil power to be burnt.* 
£ogers was the first victim. After his condemnation, he 
besought his judges to grant him an interview with his wife, ^'•^ 
a helpless foreign woman, who had borne him ten children. 
Gardiner had the brutality to aggravate his refusal at such a 
moment by saying she was not his wife. But he met her with all 
his family on his way to Smithfield on the 4th of February ; he was 
unshaken by their sad fiirewell, and breathed his last triumphantly, 
bathing his hand in the flame as " if it was cold water." 

Hooper was sent to die in his episcopal city, where he arrived 
jifter a ride of three davs. . It was market-day when he was 
executed ; and the stake was fixed near a great elm tree in ^^' 
front of the cathedral, in the churchyard of St. Mary de Lode. His 
Bufferings were of the most lingering nature, but he died with 
feelings of triumphant piety (February 9th). 

On the same day Dr. Bowland T^lor was burned in the town of 
Hadley. Of all the heroes of the Keformation he is the 
most interesting, because the most natural ; and of the 
many beautiful histories in which Fox abounds, none is more 
pathetic than his. He was of a hearty, bluff English nature, Aill 
of kindliness and pleasantry, and, like most of the Protestant 
martyrs, a man of humble birth. He had been chaplain to Cranmer, 
but had left the archbishop's household to devote himself to the 
duties of his parish. It is impossible for us to enter here into the 
details of this thrice-told tale of sorrow ; his zealous care of his 
parish, his merry and pleasant humour at his examination, his 
mournful meeting with his wife and daughter in London, as he set 
forth upon his journey early on a cold winter's morning, and his 
reception by his parishioners on the last sad day. Let the student 
read the story for himself in Fox's Acts and Monuments, while we 
•draw a veil over the sufferings of the martyr, and see only his poor 
wife, who knelt at the stake to join in his prayers, and woula not 
be driven away. The two remaining condemned reformers were 
burned — Saunders at Coventry, and Bradford in Smithfield. 

All these men were married; a &ct which formed distinct 
evidence of their secession from the principles of the church of 
Bome. Hence they were easily marked out as victims. But, savs 
Southey, in a touching and beautiful passage in his history of the 

* The one who flinched wm Oardmftker, prebenduy of WellB.! But h« ftfterwBrdS 
jEthered ftrength, and suffered iu Smithfield in the following Maj. 
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CSrardi,* ''the married clergy were observed to vufkir with most 
•lacrit;^. Thej were bearing testiinony to the validitr and Banctitj 
of their mamage ; the honour of their wives and children was at 
stake; the desire of leaving them an unsullied name and a virtoous* 
example, combined with a sense of religious duty; and thus the* 
Iwart derived strength from the very ties which, in other ciicam* 
•tatiees, might have weakened it." 

21. Increased severity of the persecution. These four execu* 
tions excited such general horror, that Philip, desirous to make 
himself acceptable to the people, caused his confessor, Alfonso d» 
Oastro, to preach a sermon before the court against such odioua 
proceedings. The consequence was, ihat the burnings v^re 
stispendea, and the Question was again debated in the counciL 
The advocates of blooa prevailed. But Gbrdiner, who was ftr less 
cruel than many, grew weary of presiding in the horrible court at 
St. Mary Overies, and the task of continuing the vnretched work 
devolved on Bonner, ** a man who seems to have been of so 
detestaUe a nature, that if there had been no persecution he must 
have souffht other means of venting his cruelty." f Under him 

thefires were rekindled with greater fiiiy than before. An 
5^t^ (xrder was issued to the justices of the peace (March 2dth)^ 

enjoininff them to ''lay special weight" upon preachers 
and teachers of heresy, or procurers of secret meetings ; and 
directing them to have m every parish, or part of the shire, one or 
more honest men secretly instructed to give information of the 
behaviour of the inhabitants about them.$ This attempt to 
introduce the spy system into every household recoiled with hatred 
and contempt upon the council; the bishops and the justices, for 
the most part, mused to obey the order, and the dioceses of York,. 
Lincoln, and Durham were almost wholly exempt from the 
disgraces which were perpetrated by those yAto observed these 
directions. The council then tried another expedient. A com* 

mission was issued (February 8th, 1557), to the bishops 
g w»iwiifl ||i of London and Ely, and others, empovraring any three of 

them to search after all heresies, and the sellers and 
leaders of heretical books ; to examine and punish all misbehaviour 
and negligeooes in church or chapel ; to try all priests that did 
not prnch of the sacrament of the altur, and all persons that did 
not near mass, or did not go in procession, or did not take holy 
bread or holy vrater. They were to call before them what witoessea 
they pleasedy and compel them to swear, so as to discover the 

^n.iii. tMa«klatoih,IL,i>g* } Bvnief s RslbrmaMoii, Td. XL, ptrt IL, SOl-lSI* 
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heresies and offences thus to be hunted out ; * by which eyerything 
was done that could be devised for extirpating heres j, except ths 
4ietting up of the Inquisition. 

But Mary's council was still dissatisfied with the slow progress 
Tinade in the extirpation of the heretics, and even Bonner was 
firequentlj reprimanded for his want of zeal and diligenoe.t 
Oonyiction, therefore^ followed conviction ; the &te of one victixii 
serving only to encourage others to imitate his constancy, t&nd 
whet the appetite of his murderers. It is needless, however, to 
be particular in enumerating all the cruelties which were practised; 
and the narrative, little agreeable in itself, would never be relieved 
by any variety. But the sufferings of Granmer, Bidley, and 
Latimer, the founders of the Enghsh Church, we are bound to 
notice. 

22. The Martyrdom of Bidley and Latimer. The &te and 
fortunes of these three patriarchs form a common histonr. Of 
Granmer's rise and advancement mention has been made already. 
Bidley was born of a good £unily, at Wilmontswich, in ^^ 
Tynedale ; had studied at Cambridge, Paris, and Louvain ; 
at the first of which he became master of Pembroke College. 
Henry promoted him to the see of Bochester; and Edwajrd 
translEited him to that of London. He was a man of vast reading, 
ready memory, wise of counsel, deep of wit, and very politic in all 
his proceedings ; kind to his kinsfolk, but of the strictest integrity; 
and esctremely regular in the conduct of his household.:]: 

Latimer was of humbler birth ; the son of a solid English 
yeoman of Thurcaster, in Leicestershire. His condition 
in life eminently qualified him for spreading the doctrines **^'^ 
d£ the Bef(»ination amongst the people, whose tastes and phrase- 
ology, as well as their &mngs and fiiidts, he, of all the leading 
reformers, best understood. He was, accordingly, honoured wit& 
tihe title of the Apostle of England. Eastidious hearers would 
find much to shocK them in the homely speech and extravagant 
^jokes of Latimer ; but his earnest sincerity overcame all difficulties, 
and recommended him to the court as weU as to the people. § On 
one oeeaaion (1525) he was preaching before the iJniversity of 
OmAiiAge^ when the Bishop of Ely came in, curious to hear him. 
Latimer paused till the bishop was seated ; and then, changing his 
avMecb^ drew an ideal picture of a prelate, very unlike that of his 
.. aomtor. The latter complained to Wolsey, who sent for Latimer; 

* Bnnidt't Beformation, vol. II., pp. 428.433. 
t Unsttd, VII., 194. t Bkmt'i Befoniiatioii, 278. § Ibid, 280. 
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but seemg clearly the nature of the preacher, and that he was a 
true man, Wolsey gave him licence to preach in any church in 
England, saying — " K the bishop cannot abide such doctrine as 
you have here repeated, you shall preach it to his beard, let him 
say what he will. * Thus fortified, Latimer made his way in 
Henry's court, befriended by Anne Boleyn, Oranmer, and Crom- 
well. Henry, pleased with his bluntness and humour, gave him 
the see of Worcester, which he resigned when the Bloody Statute 
was passed. The accession of Edward found him in prison on 
account of his opinions ; but, being released and recalled to court,, 
he soon renewed his preaching, and lashed with indifference th& 
vices of all classes. He was well known on the streets of London ; 
the' people constantly greeted him with the title of lord, even when 
he had no bishopric ; and the boys cheered him, as he approached 
his ever popular pulpit at St. Paul's Gross, with some hearty word 
of (Bncouragement, " Haye at them, father Latimer, have at them."" 
All the three had favoured the usurpation of Lady Jane G-rey, 
and were therefore sent to the Tower on the accession of 
«Dd con. Mary. The charge afi:ainst them was commuted, and thev 

damnation. •' jj'^ij.* j* ij '' 

were proceeded agamst as heretics ; and m order to annoy 
them, conferences were held on the disputed doctrines, in which 
the audience was so carefully selected, that they always gave the 
honours and applauses of victory to the prevailing faction. After 
Wyatf s insurrection they were conducted to Oxford, where a series 
of memorable disputations was commenced (April 14th) at St. 
Mary's Church, upon the sacrament of the altar, transubstantiation,. 
the adoration of the eucharist, and the reservation of the sacrament. . 
The disputations were conducted amidst the hissings, clappings, and 
taunts of the opposing divines, with an inevitable result ; they were, . 
in fact, insolent triumphs. When Weston, the moderator, told the^ 
archbishop that his party was overcome, he denied it, and complained 
of the brawlings and interruptions; he and the other two refused 
to subscribe the articles offered to them, and they were then con- 
demned as obstinate heretics. From that moment they lived in 
daily expectation of the fate which awaited them ; but eighteen 
months were suffered to elapse before they were brought, according 
to the provisions of the canon law, before the papal court for their 
trial. The bishops of Ghloucester, Lincoln, and Bristol, as papal 
commissioners, presided over this court, which was held at Oxford 
(September, 1555). The accused wero not heard ; they had only 
to hear the sentence pronounced; to be degraded; to be burnt*. 

* Froude, IL, gg. 
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The place appointed for the execution was the ditch on the north 
side, of the town, over against Baliol College. It is now dis^ 
tingTiished by what is called " The Martyr's Memorial." 
"But," observes a popular writer, "no monument is Biffiy'wid 
necessary to commemorate an event which will be remem- 
bered, through the power of a few thrilling words, as long as the 
IhigHsh language shall endure."* Stripped of his prison dress, th& 
aged Latimer, the bent old man, " stood bolt upright, as comely a^ 
&.ther as one might lightly behold." He stood bolt upright in hi» 
shroud ; and, both being tied to the same stake, a lighted fiiggot 
was laid at Eidley's feet, at which instant Latimer exclaimed, "Be 
of good comfort. Master Eidley, and play the man ! We shall this 
day light such a candle, by G-od's grace, in England, as, I trusty 
shall never be put out." (October 16, 1555.) 

23. The Martyrdom of Granmer. From the window of his 
cell the archbishop saw his two friends led to execution. He waa 
permitted to survive them for some months ; for, being of greater 
eminence than they, it was deemed necessary to adhere more 
rigorously to the forms of law, and Cranmer was therefore cited 
to answer before the Pontiff in the course of eighty days. But 
there had been ample time to go through this process during the 
long imprisonment of the three bishops, and it is more probable 
that Cranmer was reserved because he had less constancy and 
physical courage than Bidley and Latimer, and was, therefore, likely 
to give way to the temptations of his persecutors. His courage 
was never very strong. He had made too many compromises in 
his life not to be tempted into compliance with firmer wills at this 
trying moment ; and he signed papers of recantation under Mse 
promises that his life should be spjared. When the eighty days 
were ended, and he had taken no care to appear at Bome— as the 
papal instrument, in mockery, worded it — ^he was declared contu- 
macious ; and Bonner and Thirlby, bishops of London and Ely, 
were appointed to degrade him. His degradation being eflfected, 
with every aggravation of insult which the ruthless Bonner could 
devise, he was delivered over to the secular power. But one more 
attempt was to be made to shake his resolution — ^to make him die 
a cowardly apostate. He was entertained by the Catholic Dean 
of Christchurch with much courtesy and hospitality, while Iw 
hopes and fears were practised on by men who professed a wish 
to save his life. In an evil hour he signed his recantation ; and^ 
being then in the toils of his enemies, they exacted &om him 

• Knight's fop., Hift, IH*. 00. 
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<itilier reeantationa, eaoh rising abore tiie other in ite demands, 
fiome of tiiese, no doubt, he drew up himself; but the longest and 
most abject, was probably the composition of Pole, out his 
perseeutors were miserably deceived. '^ A better spirit — an inspi- 
ration came over the &llen man — to make his final glory even 
greater than his temporary abasement.'^ On Saturday, the 
l2nd of March, 1556, he was, without warning, though not 
without expectation, brought forth to be burnt in front of 
Baliol College, after a sermon preached in St. Mary's, before 
the university, by Dr. Cole, provost of Eton. Havine heard 
tiie sermon, in which he was reminded of his wretchea state, 
Granmer, who was placed on a platform in front of the pulpit, 
knelt down and prayed, and then addressed an exhortation to 
the people, to care not over much for the world; to obey the 
King and Queen ; to love one another ; to be good to the poor. 
He then declared that he believed in Ood ; in eveiy article of the 
Catholic &ith ; and every word and sentence taught by our Saviour, 
His apostles and prophets, in the Old and New Testament. 
When he came to the conclusion, he startled all his hearers by 
recalling all his former recantations, and rejecting the papal 
Authority as anti-Christ. He was immediately interrupted by 
the murmurs and agitation of his audience, and carried away to 
the stake. Coming thither with a cheerful countenance and willing 
mind, he put off Us garments with haste, and stood upright in his 
shirt. Wheirthe fire was kindled, he thrust his right hand into 
the flames, and held it there a good space, till it was seen of every 
man sensibly burning, and cried out with a loud voice, ** this hand 
hath offended.'' 

a. Character and influence of Cranmer. It has been the 
fiuliion to decry Cranmer because of his recantation. But << the 
worth of a man," pertinently observes the great historian of this 
period,* ** must be measured by his life, not by his failure under a 
4Bing^ and peculiar trial." While the lay ministers of Edward VI. 
were seizing the church lands wholesfde, Cranmer kept himself 
aloof from their doings, and was working silently at the English 
Prayer-book. No plunder of church or crown polluted his hands ; 
he was involved in no political intrigue or conspiracy ; and his 
mind was singularly pure. *^ As the translation of the Bible bears 
upon it the imprint of the mind of Tvndal, so, while the Giuich 
or Ebgland remains, the image of Cranmer wUl be seen reflected 
on tiie oalm mxrbee of the Litiugy. The most beautiful portiims 
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of it are translatioixB i£rem.tbeBr^?mry; jet the same pcikyers, 
translated bj others, would not be those which ohime like chuith- 
bells in^&e ears of the English child. The translatioiis, and the 
addresses, which aofe original, have the same silvery melody of 
langus^, and breathe the same simplicity of spirit. So long as 
Cmnmcr i^usted himseif^ and would not let himself be dragged 
beyond his convictions, he was the representative of the feeungs 
of the best aaaooag his oountrymen. With the reverent love for 
the past, whidb could Ap|xropTiate its excellences, he could feel, at 
the same time, the necessity for change. While he could no longer 
regard the sacraments with a superstitious idolatry, he saw in 
them ordinances divinely appointed, and therefore especially, if 
inexplicabfy, sacred."* He was a man of gentle and modest 
natiiure, neither arrogant nor fanatical ; and of a nervously sensitive 
temperament, so that he was easily prevailed upon to sign h:s 
sev^»l recantations, in the hope of therein saving his life. But 
when the eyes of his soul were opened, and he had flung down the 
burden of his shame, he recovered his strength ; the priests had 
no more power over him ; and those who thought to make sport of 
him in his last vhour, found that he brought upon them, by his 
death, a wider destruction than he had efSscted by his teac^ng 
while alive, t 

26. Ext^t.of the p^secntion. On the next day alter Cranm^r 
was thus cruedly put to death, Cardinal Pole was inst^ed in h:e 
juxshidpiacopal throne, and the persecution became more furious 
than ever. But the spirit of the people began to beroused ; they 
cheezed the martyrs on their way through the streets, and 
encouraged them in their constancy, at the stake. It was, there- 
fore, found prudent to permit some to escape ; but neither Pole 
nor Bonaer re&ained fram their severities when it was safe to 
venture, and rather than pardon Any, they would put the 
Beformers to death quietly, in the dead of night, and in obscure 
places.:t ^^ should also be observed, that while Mary and Pole 
could have laid their hands upon many a nobleman and gentl^nan, 
even at court, whose heresy was notorious, they dared not strike 
where there was any danger of being struck again. "Thej went 
out into the highways and hedges, and gathered up the lame, the 
halt, and the blind ; they .took the weaver from his loom, the 
carpenter from his workshop, the husbandman from his plough." 
They laid hands on maidens ,and boys, on old men tottering into 

•jrroi]4«tV.<Sfli-a93. t Ibid VL, 4^9. 
;.Ibid, yi., 517. 
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the grave, and children who could but just lisp the articles of their 
creed, and of these they made their burnt offerings.* 

Of the fourteen bishoprics then contained in England, bloodshed 
was prevented in nine ; and it is due to Ghirdiner's memory to 
state that his diocese was one of these. Bonner is charged with 
having burnt about one half the martyrs of the kingdom ; but 
great numbers were brpught from other places to the capital, and 
this swells the apparent accoimt of Bonner beyond his desert. 
Christopherson, Bishop of Chichester, was another hard and bitter 
persecutor. 

The total number of those who suffered, from the martyrdom of 
Bogers, in Eebruaryj 1555, to September, 1558, when the persecu- 
tion ceased, has been variously related ; but in a manner sufficiently 
different to assure us, that the narrators were independent 
witnesses, who did not borrow from each other, and yet sufficiently 
near to attest the general accuracy of their distinct statements.t 

Lingard reckons them at almost 200, but intimates that he has 
deducted those martyrs who died as condemned felons or traitors, j: 
Cooper estimates them at 290 ; Burnet, at 284 ; and Speed at 
274. The most accurate account, according to Mackintosh, is 
probably that of Lord Burleigh, who, in his treatise quoted 
above, reckons the number of those who died by imprisonment, 
torments, famine, and fire, to be near 400, of which the number 
who were burnt alive, amounted to 290. Burnet gives a table 
of the martyrdoms, for each year. In 1555, there were burnt 
72; in 1556, 94; in 1557, 79; and in 1558, 39; making a 
total of 284, or 71 a year. So that, had Mary's reign Listed 
as long as Elizabeth's, the whole number would have exceedied 
3,500. There was a nice adjustment of the number of victims 
to the local demand. The '* fires of Smithfield" were not the 
only sacrifices. During these four years, while London and 
Middlesex saw 58 executions, Kent had 54 ; Essex, 51 ; Sussex, 
41 ; Suffolk and Norfolk, 31 ; Gloucester, 9 ; Warwick, 6 ; and 
32 more were distributed over 13 other districts. Neither was 
the faggot confined to bishops and priests. Speed classifies them 
l^hus, and no selection could have been more impartial : — 5 bishops, 
21 ^vines, 8 gentlemen, 84 artificers, 100 husbandmen, servants, 
and labourers, 26 wives, 20 widows, 9 unmarried women, 2 boys, 
and 2 infants. . 

Besides those who had suffered, more than 800 persons of 

* Froade, VI., 53S, quoting "BvoAeAgh'^EneuiUm o/JiuHee. 
t Maokintosb, XL, SiS. t Hiftory, VIU 9t7. 
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eminence and distinction fled to the continent, chiefl j to Frankfort 
and Geneva. Among them were Sir Francis Knolljs, afterwards 
Queen Elizabeth's chamberlain ; G-rindal ; Sandjs ; Pilkington ; 
Bale; Bentham; Cox, Edward VI/s tutor; Scory; Jewel; 
Coverdale : and Fox, the martyrologist. 



in. THE TEOTJBLES WHICH CONCLUDED MAETS 

EEIGN. 

20. Abdication of the Emperor Charles V. The history of the 
persecution is the history of Mary's reign ; the domestic troubles 
and foreign wars which disturbed the latter part of her rule being 
of minor importance. 

Philip was a cold husband, and the scanty attractions and 
importunate fondness of Mary were not likely to prevail over his 
reserved and haughty disposition. When it became apparent 
that the prospect of children by her was visionary, he hastened to 
quit Endana (September, 1555). In the following month, his 
&ther, Charles Y., solemnly resigned the sovereignty of the Belgic 
provinces to him, in the capital city of Brussels. The whole 
monarchy in Spain, Italy, and the Indies was abdicated soon after. 
All devolved on Philip, except the imperial dignity, and the 
territories in G-ermany, vnth Hungary and Bohemia, which fell to 
Ferdinand, King of the Eomans, the Emperor's brother. Charles 
retired to the monastery of St. Just, in Estremadura, and spent 
the remaining two years of his life in theological and mechanical 
ptursuits. 

27. Mary restores the church property held by the Grown. 
Philip continued to exercise considerable influence in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, although he was absent. He maintained a 
continual correspondence with the ministers, and nothing waa 
done without his previous knowledge and consent. Before his 
departure, the Queen had expressed her wish to restore such 
ecclesiastical property to the church as had been vested in the 
crown during the late reigns. But parliament opposed her ; for 
although it had crouched at the feet of Bome, and re-established 
the Pope's supremacy, there were certain limits beyond which the 
most strenuous Bomanists were not willing to go. Julius III., a 
Pontiff of moderate views, did not insist up on the restitution of 
church property; but his successor, Paid iV., a furious zealojr. 
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denumded, under tlie penalty of eteiual damnation, tbe restitution 
of the church lands, and the payment of Peter's pence. Mary was 
inclined to yield, and had already surrendered the crown lands ; 
but when die soimded the nobility upon the question, thej 
declared '' that they would never part with their abbey lands, as 
long as they were able to wear a sword by their sides." An act 
was, however, passed, not without strong opposition, restoring to 
the church the tenths and first fruits, the rectories, benefices 
appropriate, glebe lands, and tithes annexed to ike crown «ince 
tne 20tli of Henry Y III. The act bad many saving clauses ; and 
one, especially, binding the legate to apply the revenues so 
restored— ^about ^60,000 — to the augmentation of poor livings, 
the Buppoit of preachers, and the nimidiing of exhibitiont to 
scholai^ in the universities. A ph^osal to give the Queen a 
subsidy and two-fifteenths was so strenuously opposed, that the 
secretary of state declared to tlie House of Cofnmons that the 
Queen would not acc^ it. No other parliament was called for 
two years. In the midst of these proceedings Oardiner died 
(November 12th). 

28. Plots ivhich agalin endimgered the PrincesB EHzabeslh. 
There seemed every proftpcct now that the Princess Elizabeth 
would succeed to the throne, and the disquietudes and suspiokmB 
which thence resulted, were kept alive by the most trifling incidents. 
X)r. t)ee, l^e celebrated fustrologer and magician, got into trouble 
(June, 16i55), for " endeavouring, by enchantments, to destroy 
'Queen Mary.'' But a much more formidable danger was gathering. 
Pttdiaj-i Some young men of good family, led by Henry Dudley, a 
>***• relation and partisan of the attainted Duke of Northumber- 
land, formed a project for assembling the English exiles, and freeing 
England from the Boman Pontiff and the Spanish King. The 
French government encouraged the conspiracy. But the conspi- 
rators wanted both money and arms ; and a bold device was set on 
fooft to seize the Spanish silver lying in the royal exchequer. One 
of them, however, proved a traitor; and about twenty w«Pe 
apprehended, and ^e leaders executed. Two officers of EHzabetii's 
household wer^ among the prisoners, and in their confessions it intt 
'isaid fhey implicated ihe princess. She was ^scued from danger 
by the interposition of Pmlip, who foresaw thttt if Elizabeth wese 
removed out of the way, vne Endish crown, at Mar/s dedeate, 
would be claim^ by the young Queen of S^ots, the wife of the 
Dauphin of Thaioe. Heir successidn iwould have added cdHBiieftMy 
to ih^ po^KW of bis tiii&; he, tiil»f>efor6, <endeav(nired to pteioiVB 
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the life of the only person who could bas the ckbn of the Sooittah 
Queen.* 

Many weeks did not elapse before the exiles in Prance made a 
new attempt to excite an insurrection. One Qeobury, cM^rft 
pretending that he was Courtenay, Barl of Devon, pro- »**««i>*- 
claimed the Earl find the Princess Mizabeth, King and Queen. 
Such an absurd attempt met with no support ; but Elizabeth was 
again placed in jeopai^y ; though, for the reason just giyen, she 
was left unmolested, and she remained under the mild guardianship 
oi^Sir Thomas Pope, at Hatfield. 

29. The War with France. In March, 1557, Philip returned 
to England, and had little difficulty in obtaining from Mary a 
4eolaration of war against France. Paul lY. had coilceiTed that 
the time had arrived for throwing off the predominant power of 
Spain. He panted for the freedom of Italy as it existed in the 
fifteenth century ; and, to accomplish his design, he allied ckomm ot 
himself with Prance, and agreed to place Prench princes ^* ^"^ 
Qn the thrones of Naples and Milan. These were the causes of the 
war between Prance and Spain. England also had wrongs to 
resent ; but it was now too late for their redress, and the war 
which foUowed was not founded on any regard for the safety, the 
honour, or even the greatness of England. The alleged grievances 
were the encouragement which Prance had given to Wyatt's 
rebellion ; the aid given to some revolted Protestemts in the district 
of Calais ; and the connivance of Henry II. at the equipment gtaflbrd'^ 
of a force by Thomas Stafford, a refugee, who had invaded ^▼■■*o»- 
England with a few followers (Apnl, 1557), and had surprised 
Scarborough Castle. He only held the place two days, and was 
t^en made prisoner by the Earl of Westmoreland, who conveyed 
him to London, where he was executed. This last circumstance 
was made the chief ground of quarrel, and war was declared on the 
7th of June. Philip lefb England on the 6th of July, never to 
return. He was soon followed by the Earl of Pembroke, at the 
head of 7,00P Englishmen ; and the command of the combined 
army, consisting of 40,000 men, was assumed by Philibert, Duke 
of Savoy, who had lately asphred to the hand of EHzabeth. Philip 
had earnestly pressed his suit ; but the wary princess saw that the 
erown would probably be hers at no distant day, and she would 
not risk the loss of the people's affections by marrying a foreign 

* Llnnrd, YII., 919 ; Mackintosh, II., B03-S04 It was the policy of Philip always to 
Appear m this light before Ulizabetb. But her safpty, throogpout tb« reign, was really 
due to the people, and the princess herself never held any other opinion. See Froude 
SeneraUy iu Vol. VI., and especiaUy at p. 585. 
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Gatholic. She had sensible advisers about her, who seconded her 
own prudence — ^particularly the politic Cecil — and thus she kept 
safe amidst the manifold dangers by which she was surrounded. 

Savoy began the campaign by investing St. Quentin, a frontier 

town of Picardy, which was defended by Ga^par Chatillon, 

battle of better known as the Admiral Colignv. His uncle, the 

aen n. Qqj^qj^^i^ ^q Montmoreucv, advanced at the head of a 
powerful army to raise the siege. He advanced very near, in order 
to cover a supply which it was intended to convey into the town, 
across the morass and river which covered one side of it. But 
the difficulties in the way of the boats were so great, that ihe 
Spanish army had time to make a long detour, and cross the river 
higher up,*by which they were able to fall upon Montmorency, 
while his troops were divided and exposed. The defeat was total. 
The constable, the Marshal St. Andre, and most of the superior 
officers, fell into the hands of the conquerors, and one-half of the 
French army were either taken or slain (August 10th, 1567). In 
spite of this immense loss, and the dismay which followed, Coligny, 
with his little garrison, maintained his ruined fortress after the 
defeat and dispersion of his countrymen ; but, at the end of a 
fortnight, the place was taken by storm, amidst the greatest 
horrors — ^the Black Beuters, or German mercenary cavalry, fighting 
with the English auxiliaries for thejplunder. 

The war between England and irance produced a disagreement 
with Scotland, but no hostilities took place. 

30. The capture of Calais. The Duke of Guise waa soon at 
the head of a considerable army, with which he advanced about the 
beginning of January, 1558, to avenge the discomfiture at St. 
Quentin, and to deprive the English of Calais, the only remaining 
fragment of the Plantagenet monarchy which had once compre- 
hended the half of France. The garrison scarcely amounted to 
800 men; they were aided by 200 townsmen; and the whole 
population within the walls waa not more than 4,200. The works 
were in a very dilapidated condition, the governor, Lord Went- 
worth, having neglected to repair them, under the persuasion that 
he should not be attacked. The outposts soon fell into the hands 
of the enemy; and the surrender of Kewhaven Bridge, and of the 
Bisbank, brought them within reach of the town. Guise then 
cannonaded the castle, which commanded the place; but the 
garrison deserted it, and placed several barrels of gunpowder 
underneath, determined to dIow the French up as soon aa they 
should enter. The train, however, got damp, and the project 
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£uled; and on the sixth night of the fiiege, the English capitulated 
on &yourahle terms. The small fortresses of Guisnes and 
Hammes surrendered soon afterwards, and thus the English lost 
the last vestiges of their ancient dominion on the continent. The 
Queen felt tins loss most poignantly. She declared that if her 
•ambassadors at Cercamp should conclude a peace without procuring 
the restoration of Calais, they should pay for the concession with 
their heads ; and that, if her breast were .opened after her death, 
the word " Calais" would be found engraven on her heart.* 

31. Death of the Qneen. In the midst of the national irritation 
,^ this great discomfiture, the parliament assembled (January 20th, 
1558). The chief business J^ the granting of a subsidy U> cart^ 
-on the war. The forces of the country were probably never in a 
less efficient state. The greater portion of the reign had been 
43pent in persecution, and in the detection and punishment of con- 
spirators. The nation was out of heart, thoroughly hating the 
Spanish alliance, and almost ready to welcome a French or Scottish 
invasion, provided it would drive out a weak and cruel govern- 
ment. The subsidy granted was employed in fitting out a fleet to 
•<20-6perate with a Spanish squadron in laying waste the French 
coast. Nothing, however, of any importance was accomplished, or 
which could redeem the loss of Calais. England had figJlen ; but 
the time was near at hand when the world should see '' a noble 
and puissant nation, rousing itself like a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking his invincible locks." 

In October, the Queen again entertained the delusion that she 
should present her subjects with a successor to the throne. On 
the 5th of November parliament assembled, and the ministers 
demanded a supply. But no progress was made, for it was known 
that Mary was fast hastening to her grave ; and when the Spanish 
.embassador arrived to offer Philip's (*x)ngratulations on the prospect 
•of an heir, he found the Queen dying of the dropsy, with which 
she had long been afflicted. She was so ill, that it became neces- 
sary to discuss the question of the succession. Mary showed no 
displeasure when it was proposed that Elizabeth should be declared 
her successor : but the Spanish ambassador endeavoured to impress 
that princess with the belief that this declaration was owing entirely 
to his master's good offices. She would acknowledge no obliga- 
tions, however ; and said that she owed her position entirely to 
the people. On the 7th of November, Mary sent for the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, and informed him that conferences for 

* This latter statement is apooryphal. (Froude, YI., 597, note.) 
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peace between EDgknd^ Spain, and France had been opened at 
Cambraj. On the 17th she died. Her £riend and kiniman^. 
Cardinal Pole, who bad loi^ been confined with fever, vnmTed 
her only twenty-four hours. 

It ha« been the £uihion with Protestant writers not to allow thi» 
cuntur unhappy woman a single virtue ; yet she had many eood 
of Mary. ^^^^ geucrous qualitics. She was sincere and highrminaed ;: 
and shrunk from the tric>:ery and treachery in state matters which 
marked her sister's goremment. She was capable of waorm and 
lasting friendships; as a mistress, was not only liberal, but- kind 
and attentive even to the meanest of her servants ; ^e was chari- 
table to the poor, and most considerate for the afflicted ; and she 
was the first to suggest the foundation of an establishment, like 
Chelsea Hospital, for the reception of invalid soldiers. In her will 
she appropriated certain funds to this object ; but, like all the rest 
of her testamentary bequests, her wishes were utterly neglected by 
her successor.* But those who would extenuate the cruelties or 
this reign, as the fashion now is, would do well to study the public 
acts of Mary's government, rather than prove she was kind to her 
dependents ; that she loved her husband ; that she was consden^ 
tiously pious and charitable ; and that she had a sincerer nature- 
than her sister Elizabeth. It is as a Queen that she must be judged ; 
and as a Queen she went further to degrade and enslave England 
than any sovereign who ever sat upon England's throne.f 

• BtriokUmd's IiiTe8.Tol. III. t Knigbrs Pop. Hist.. III., 89 
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CHAPTEB V. 

ON THE MEASUEES ADOPTED BT THE CHUEGH CfE 
EOME FOE THE BXTIEPATIOI!^ OF HEEB8Y * 

1. The secret conspirsugr between France and Spain. Th& 
last act of Mary's leign was the despatch of ambassadors to 
Cambray, then a city of the Low Countriefly to negotiate a general 
peace. The- negotiation waa nqt closed till themontli of March 
Iblloiiingy but it waa' opened under the influence of considerations 
which began to outweigh those of local and temporary policy in 
tiie minds of Eoman CathoHo monarcha. They entertained fears 
of religious reyolution becoming universal, and these, for » time, 
suspended their rivalflhips and enmities* It was erident that an 
aUiance between France and Spain (which wa6 enginally intended 
td comprehend England) was necessary to reduce an armed heresy, 
which threatened to level the church to the ground, and to bury 
the whole order of human society under the ruins of government 
and religion. Experience had taughi men, in all ages, that these 
great principles stood or fell together. It was beneved that two 
religions were no more reoondlaUe in a state, than two govern- 
ments ; and iliat men could not be taught to throw off the 
dependence on priests, without learning to ftT«.niTTiA the limits 
of the power of kings. To forward iM» union against heresy, 
which was discussed as early as the first meeting of the Council of 
Trent, in 1545, was Cardinal Pole's avowed motive for the zeal 
with which he promoted peace betwe^i France and Spain. The 
project ripened, in the spring of 1558, at the private 
eomerences of Perremot, J»iahop of Arras, better known ^Steenev 
to history under his subsequent name of Cardinal Ghran* ®'^*^°'**^ 
ville, with the Cardinal of Lorraine, at Peronne, in which the 
£)rmer minister Viewed l^e in&tuaiion of continuing hostilities 
between the first two crowns in Christendom, when the Turks 
8^ threatened all of the Christian name, and the heretics, far 
more perilous foes, were fostered in the bosom of the great 
monarchies themselves. It is said, that secret articles against the 

* The whole of this chapter is based upon the able review of the period, at the close 
of Sir James Mackintosh's History of the Beiga of Queen Mary, toI. II., pp. 2a8-S45. 
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Frotestante were adopted at these meetings, and that Henrj II. 
of Prance agreed to a peace, in order that he might begin that 
persecution of the Huguenots, his Protestant subiects, which 
grew into civil wars of forty years' duration, attendee! with events 
so horrible, as to be without a parallel in the history of civilised 
^ ^^ Europe. These alarming confederacies were accidentally 
TC^s^tbe disclosed to William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, the 
^onm^ chief minister of the Emperor Charles, and thei representor 
"' tive of one of the most illustrious houses in Europe. He 
was sent to Paris, at the head of the hostages for the observance of 
the treaty of Gateau Cambresis. He was received with the honours 
of an independent sovereign ; Henry treated him with unreserved 
freedom ; as one who lived in the chamber of the Emperor, and 
was privy to all the thoughts of that great monarch ; and who was 
now, as he had been in the reign of Charles thought to be, admitted 
into the most secret councils of his royal master. At one of the 
hunting parties of the court, when Henry and the prince were in 
the same carriage, the King spoke to him, as to a man who 
knew the secret stipulations which had been agreed upon for the 
extirpation of heresy. The prince, who, from his habitual modesty 
and taciturnity, was called William the Silent, listened attentively 
to this communication, his ignorance of which was concealed from 
his companion by his characteristic silence. He allowed the 
French monarch gradually to betray the full extent of the designs 
of the royal allies ; that the Duke of Alva had agreed with the 
French ministers on the means of exterminating the Protestants 
in Prance, in the Netherlands, and throughout Christendom, by 
the universal establishment of an inquisition, worse and more cruel 
than that of Spain. Henry had then no suspicion that William 
secretly inclined to the cause of the Beformation, which was openly 
embraced by some branches of his £unily ; and that Philip disliked 
and distrusted his father's favourite. The prince well knew how 
to profit by this important revelation, and to bide his time ; but 
his hostility to the policy of the French and Spanish courts began 
from that hour.* 

2. Establishment of the Inquisition. Of the various projects 
proposed for the extinction of the heresies of the ^e, the first 
place seemed to be due to the plan of extending to all Qiristendom 
the system of '* inquisition into heretical pravity," which subsisted 
orurinofih* ^ ^uU vigour Only in Spain. This famous tribunal 
iD4iiisitkm. originated in the commissioners for inquest or inquiry 

* Uotlefu Biie of the Putoh BepubUc, I., 17MS0* 
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into the crime of heresy, who were appointed by successive popes 
to aid the bishops during the wars which, in the thirteenth century, 
were waged with unmatched cruelty against the people of Lan* 
^edoc. It preserved, however, only a languid existence till the 
latter years of the fi^enth century, when it was established with 
terrific powers, over the Spanish peninsula, by Perdinand and 
Isabella. It was, at first, cniefly pointed against the Jews, and 
afterwards against the Moors, who became Christians, but were 
suspected of insincerity. Such was the unwearied cruelty of the 
young tribunal, that Torquemada, the first inquisitor-general, is 
believed to have committed to the flames more than 10,000 victims, 
during the eighteen years of his administration. To these are 
added more than 90,000 persons condemned to what were called 
the secondary punishments— infamy, confiscation, perpetual impri- 
sonment. They were apprehended on slight suspicion; they 
never heard the names of their accusers ; the inquisitors commu* 
nicated to the accused only such parts of the supposed evidence 
as they deemed fit; the prisoners remained for years in their 
dungeons, alone, ignorant of what passed without, and in a state 
where no man dared to attempt to correspond with them, who 
was not willing, without ftrving them, to share their fisite.* 
Torture was applied to them in the presence of two inquisitors. 
Sentence was pronounced in secrecy, and executed at the xh* auto 
<mtos de /<?, or acts of faith^ as they were called, where *® ^ 
multitudes of the impenitent heretics, clad in wooUen garments, 
on which were painted monstrous forms of fiends, and hideous 
representations of hell-fire, walked in procession to the flames. 
These acts of faith were solemnised with a religious ceremonial, 
and were frequently exhibited at the coronation of a king, or the 
nuptials of a young queen. When PhiHp II. wedded the Princess 
Elizabeth of Prance, in 1560, the inquisitors of Toledo welcomed 
them both with an act of faith, in which Lutherans, Mahometans, 
Jews, and sorcerers were burnt alive in the presence of the young 
queen. EngKshmen were sometimes amongst the victims, so that 
the Spanish Inquisition became thfe object of the direst hatred to 
English merchants and mariners, who styled the Spaniards 
-** ravenous strangers, greedily thirsting for English blood." 
In the forty-three years of the administrations of the Bioodyd«ea« 
first four inquisitors-general, which closed in 1524, they liqSLition. 

• See the petition which Pole's victims threw out of their prison window at Canter- 
Iraxy, where they were being deliberately starved to death, unknown to the people, 
(^roude, YX., 389 note.) 
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eoQu^i^rfjed 18,000 hunum beiiagft to the flames, and infiioted 
iif£&jfior pumsltments on 200,000^ more. Soffm of these oo<Kir-^ 
fSQoes ia Spain, and the nui]ieiroiL& executions in the Nether* 
kads, wheve, from the first edict of Charles Y., to the treaty of 
Cateau C^mbresis, in 1558, 50,000 men were hanged, beheaded, 
bcumt, and buried aliye for their religion, and as many more in 
ika- next thirty years, must have been well known in iSngland 
about the end of Msot's reign, and could not &il to affect, yery 
wightily, the state ci public opinion.* 

I. ^e Couneil of Trent. Another expedient proposed for 
quieting the disorders of Europe was that of aflsembling a 
general council. Had such an assembly been convened earlier, and 
adopted effective reforms in the constitution of the church ; had it 
enforced amendment in the Hves of the clergy, and seasonably 
gvamted the two concessions-* the marriage of the ecclesiastics, and 
ike use of the cup by the laity ; a further reformation might have 
been evaded, or, at all events, it might have occurred without a shock* 
But the court of Eome, according to its established policy, eluded 
i^ meeting of a council successfully, for a quarter of a century^ 
after Luther had struck the first blow at the pontifical throne. At 
length a council assembled at GDrentJiin December, 1545. There 
were present only forty-three bishops, abbots, and other dignitaries,, 
of whom Cardinal Pole was one. In 1547, the pope, becoming- 
alarmed at the success of the imperial arms, transferred the council 
to Bologna, on pretence that an epidemic disorder had broken out 
at Trent. All the prelates of the emperor's party, however^ 
remained at Trent, in obedience to the command of their master, 
who protested loudly against the assembly at Bologna. The latter 
was suspended for two years, when Julius III., successor of 
Paul III., revived it, and transferred the session once more Uy 
Trent (1551). Another interruption took place at the time when 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, and the head of the Protestant princes,, 
had made himself master of Augsburg, and was marching against 
the Emperor towards Innspruck. At length Pius IV. summoned 
the council for the third and last time to meet at Trent (1562). 
A detailed account of its proceedings would be beyond our purpose. 
It established a clear, definite, and consistent system of laws for 
the regulation of the Church ; raised several dogmas of the schools,, 
e.^,, the Immaculate Conception to the rank of doctrines; and 
timidly and partially reformed a few abuses, as non-residence and 

* Every student will remember here the well-known deeorlption of the horrora of tli» 
Inquisition, in the famous sermon in Sterne's Tristram Shandy, ohi4)ter zlii. 
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plurdities. But it "redressed no grieranoe with such hearty %eld 
and oonspicuoas energy as to silence opponents, or eyen to cODibnii 
the allegiance of those adherents whose fidelity was shaken. The 
Protestant princes entirely rejected its aut^rity. In France, its 
decisions were neyer formally published, and snch of its acta of 
discij^line as were considered contrary to the laws of the kingdom^ 
ihe aathority of the sorereign^ or the iniiTiniB of the chui>ch, were 
•especially excluded. 

4. Institution of the Order of the Jesuits. This was the morit 
•effective of those means which the Ghuich of Borne brought to bear 
against the rebellious and heretical spirit of the Lutkman age. 
The founder of the order was Ignatius Loyola, who was bom ai 
the castle of Loyola, in Guipuscoa (1491). He was destined for 
the prc^ssion of arms, in which he soon became distinguished at 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella. But being wounded 
art the siege of Fampeluna, and ehut out, by the lameness imMiu 
which fdilowed, from the struggtes of worldly and soldierly '^ 
aidintion, he gare full way to the mystic exaUstion of his southern 
•disposition. Of an ardent and meditative temper, he had imbibed 
ji more than usual portion of that hatred of the enemies of 
the CSiurch which the Spaniards had, beyond other iiuttions, 
learnt in the course of meir fierce contests with the Mocntb. 
He was distinguished by imagination and fisehng. To relieve 
the weariness of confinement, he called for some books of chivalry, 
but was supplied with the '< Lives of the Saints," and otiier 
devotionid works instead. He read Ihem with extraordiiiary 
•eagerness. He admired the zeal of these holy men ; he sympathised 
in ^eir mSermgB ; he envied th^r glory ; and he aspiied to their 
•eternal recompense. His thoughts and feelings were thus turned 
into a new channel, and he entered on the path of fipiritual war&re 
with tiie ardour of a soldier determined to defend his £uth, and 
ready to spread it by the sword. Forsaking all woridly passions 
and natural ties, he consecrated himself, according to all the forms 
of chivalry, to the service of the CSiurch, in the church of the Holy 
Yiitgin, at Montserrat (March 22, 1522), and then made a pil> 
gr^66iBigb to Jerusalem. But finding that hia hterary acquiremexits 
w^<e wholly insufficient for t^e great purpose to which he had now 
•de^tt^ted his life, he pursued a course of study, first at one place 
flud then at anoti^^, duiing which he escaped many dangers, till 
1534, when he and ^ven other obscure men, but all superior to 
ih&lk feUowa in Oii^usiasm and fortitude^ axkl destined to .prodmee 
mighty changes, and to ezercis(» a lasting 8way> met in the church 
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of Montmartre (Aimist), and TOwed to make pilgrimages to the 
Holy Sepulchre, ana missions to unbelieving Lands. Eaure, Jai,, 
The lint ^^^ Goduri, of GenoTa ; Lainez, Salmeron, and Bobadilla, 
jaraiu. Spaniards ; Boderic and Xavier, Portuguese ; and Broet^. 
from Daupbiny, were the names of these eight devotees ; and 
Paul III. approved of their institution, under the name of '' The 
Society of clesus," on condition that their number should not 
exceed sixty. But they were increased to eighty in 1543 ; and in 
the course of fifty years were estimated at 10,000 at the least. 

Of the original eight, Francis Xavier became the apostle of the* 
Indies, and was a man worthy of lasting honour, for devoting 
himself to a life of suffering for what he believed to be the supreme 
good of mankind ; and Lainez was the second general of the society 
whose legislative genius formed the plan and laid the foundation of 
that system which rendered the order memorable. 

The members were neither confined nor apparelled like monks, 
Th«ir but were allowed to live in the world, dressed like the 
*"**^ secular clergy. They were appointed to preach, to teach, 
to confute heretics, to convert unbelievers, to confess dying 
penitents, or to act in any manner required by the holy see for the 
interests of religion. That they might have more leisure for their 
special and momentous destination, they were dispensed from the 
obligation of offering daily prayers in public. Their government 
was founded on a principle of the most absolute despotism ; they 
rendered blind and patient obedience to their general, who resided 
in Bome, and was dependent on no one but the Pope ; and under 
him were assistants, provincials, and rectors, who were all bound 
to unlimited obedience, and had no local or independent power. 

Having arisen in the age of reformation, they became the chosen 
champions of the Church against her new enemies. Instead of 
following the unlettered monks, who decried knowledge as the 
parent of heresy, they joined in the general movement of mankind 
towards polite literature, which i^ey cultivated with splendid 
success. They were the earliest reformers of European education, 
and their schools and colleges were the best seminaries of the age.* 
While the nations of the Spanish peninsula, with barbaric chivalry^ 
carried religion at the point of the sword to the uttermost 
wo?!d.widt extremes of the East and the West, the Jesuits reclaimed 
'*''^' the American cannibals from savage customs, and taught 
them the arts and duties of civilised life. In India, they suffered 
martyrdom with heroic constancy. They penetrated the barrier- 

* See Bocon'i De Ansmenti lb. VI., cap. 4* 
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which shut out strangers from China; and, by the obvious useful^ 
ness of their acquirements, they obtained toleration, patronage, and 
honours from the most jealous of governments. They became the 
confessors of kings; and thus,whue some of their order guided th& 
conscience of a royal penitent at Versailles or Vienna, others were 
teaching the use of the spade and the shuttle in California, and a 
third Dodj were braving a death of torture from the mountain 
chiefs of southern India. Their missionaries were the most 
vigorous of controversialists, the most polite of scholars, the most 
refined courtiers, and the most flexible casuists of the age. But 
they soon became hated by the secular clergy, and envied by the 
regulars ; they were watched with jealousy by statesmen __. ^^ 
and magistrates, on account of their boundless obedience 
to Bome; and the mischievous doctrines which they preached, 
utterly subversive of morality and justice, led to their downfalL 

The shocking principles which many of their doctors held were 
exposed by the celebrated Pascal, in his " Provincial Letters." In 
1764, their order was suppressed in Prance and Portugal, and 
many of them were banished to America and the Indies. Nine 
years afterwards, the order was abolished by the pope. 

The establishment of the Inquisition, the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, and the institution of the order of Jesuits, were the 
principal preparations for those wars of religious opinion, in 
which the most conspicuous leaders, on the side of the ancient 
establishment, were Philip II. and the Duke of Alva ; while the 
party which contended K)r the Beformation was conducted by 
WilHam of Nassau, Prince of Orange, Henry of Bourbon, King; 
of Navarre, and Elizabeth Tudor, Queen of England. 
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CHAPTEE VI. THE EEIGN OF ELIZABETH. 

1568-1603. 

ELIZABETH. Heigned forty-four years and f<Jur months, from November 
17th, 1558, to March 24th, 1 603. j9^« at Greenwich, September 7th, 1533. 
Dl€d at Richmond, March 24th, 1603. Buried in Westminster Abbey, 
April «8th, 1603. 

Section L FEOM THE ACCESSION OP ELIZABETH 
TO THE COMMENOBMBNT OF MAEY STUAET'S 
OAPHVITT, 1558^1569. 

I. THE BE^iESTABLISHMENT OF THE BEFOEMATION 

IN ENOLAND. 

L EzpactatioiiB of the two Teligious parties. The accession 
-of Elizabeth was hailed with joy and gratitude by the whole nation, 
for so deep had been the indignation at the Smithfield cruelties, 
And so intense the national humiliation at the loss of Calais, that 
Catholics and Protestants alike forgot their animosities in the 
prospect of change. The courtiers and great nobles, who 
oowuen btill clung to the old religion, and inherited the national 
flpSnish ' traditions, supported the new sovereign, because Philip 
^' had declared in her favour, and she was, therefore, the 
best security for the maintenance of the Spanish alliance, and the 
protection of the country against foreign invasion. For although 
Philip had left behind him no single personal friend, his faithfid 
.attachment to the church gave him an authority almost absolute 
Among the Eoman Catholics, whose feelings had been strongly 
embittered against France, by the encouragement which had been 
given to Wyatt's insurrection, and the cause of Lady Jane Grey.* 
Y^ With the middle and lower classes, the restoration of the 

g*^ reformed faith and worship was the most important object ; 
JiJjSJ^ and though Elizabeth's conformity to Eonush rites during 
^{^^ the late reign gave room for doubts and suspicions, neither 
wonidp. Catholics nor Frotestants believed that the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, whose illegitimacy the Eoman church had so 
pertinaciously maintained, could be in her heart a Eomanist. Had 

• Froude, VII, % >• 
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she been lefb to herself, Elizabeth would have been content to 
establish the formulas which had been left by her father, with an 
English ritual, and the communion service of the first Prayer Book 
of Edward the Sixth. But the part she had borne in the perse- 
cutions of the late reign, made her sympathise with those who had 
suffered, and with the doctrines which they had maintained; 
although, in her speculative theories, she was nearer to Bome than 
to Calvinism. " In her vital convictions, she represented the free 
proud spirit of the educated laity, who would endure no dictation 
DTom priests of either persuasion, and, so far as in them lay, would 
permit no clergy any more to fetter the thoughts and paralyse the 
energies of England." * 

2. Politicai situation of the Country. But while the young 
Queen was thus welcomed to the throne without a dissentient 
voice, her position was difficult beyond example. The finances of 
the country were in an embarrassed condition ; great ravages had 
been made among the people during the last two years by famine and 
plague, so that there existed long gaps in the muster rolls of every 
county. The peasantry were still embittered against the ^^^^ 
gentry, on account of the inclosures, while the old nobility <**»""ion- 
regarded the new owners of the soil, the sheep-farmers, as an 
upstart greedy race, who had acquired their private fortunes by 
the impoverishment of the people. 

The chief fortresses of the kingdom were half in ruins, dismantled, 
and ungarrisoned, and the Tower was empty of arms. 
Thus bare of the very necessaries for self-defence — money, ^ntiy 
arms, and a prosperous and united people — the Queen **""*"'***^ 
found herself with a warVpon her hands, with the French at Calais, 
and in fidl possession of Scotland, whither they were fast trans- 
porting an army for the ultimate object of placing a rival upon the 
throne, whose right, by the letter of the law, was better than her 
own.t 

Her only aUy in this critical position was Philip, who 
was watching her movements with jealousy and suspicion, onij^iiy * 
whose spies fiUed the very offices of her court, and who had ^^ *^" ** 
the sympathy of a party which formed the majority of the nation. 
Indeed, it was not certain whether the Spanish King might not 
suddenly become her most formidable enemy, for the Count de 
Eeria, his ambassador, strongly urged him to make an armed inteiv 
ferenc>e during the progress of the religious changes which followed. 
But Philip was a man incapable of a sudden resolution ; he beheved 

• Fronde, YII*, 12« f Ibid» 7. 
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iliat Elizabeth's difficulties would compel her to seek his advice and 
assistance, and he was therefore content, for the present, to watch 
and to wait. His object was to cement more firmly than ever the 
political combination between England, Spain, and the Low 
Countries, and to prevent any alliance with France, or any 
arrangement with that country which would eventually place the 
dauphiness or her descendants on the English throne. And in 
this alone lay Elizabeth's safety for the present.* 
3. Elizabeth's first intimations of religious change. Thus 

E laced in such trying circumstances, where every course open to 
er was beset with oqjections, the young Queen gave her full con- 
fidence to Sir William Cecil, who, having received her instructions- 
beforehand, assumed the direction of the government on the same 
day that Mary died, and took instant precautions for the safety of 
the realm. On Sunday the 20th Nov., the peers assembled at 
Hatfield, and took the oaths of allegiance. The Queen addressed 
l^em in a formal speech, which seemed to imply that she did not 
contemplate any immediate or sweeping change; but on the follow- 
ing Tuesday, when she proceeded to London, and the bishops met 
her at Highgate, she gave the first intimation of her temper 
regarding the late persecutions. All the prelates, except one, 
were admitted to ki^s hands, — ^but Elizabeth shrank from Bonnery 
as from a man polluted with blood. 

No formal alteration could be ventured till the meeting of parlia- 
ment; but the bigoted Catholics, and IMar/s personal friends, 
were either removed from the council or allowed to withdraw, 
aDid their places filled by men inclined to the new opinions — 
TheQaeen'i Eodford, Northampton, and the Puritan, Sir Francis 
aamster*. KuoUys. Cecil was made secretary of state ; his brotheiv 
in-law, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was made lord keeper. Under the 
advice of these counsellors, she resolved to proceed by gradual 
and secure steps ; part of the service was ordered to be read in 
English ; the elevation of the host was forbidden ; and premature 
,j^ and unauthorised innovations were prohibited. At the 

co«»»**®*** coronation, which took place on the 13th of January, 
1559, and was performed by the Bishop of Carlisle, the Arch- 
bishop of York refusing to officiate, mass was sung as usual ; but 
in the procession through the city, Elizabeth gave many indiea* 
i^ns of her secret feelings. She thanked the corporation <'fop 
iheir goodly gift'* of an English Bible, sajdng "she would 
jIHigently read therein ; ^ and, when one of the erowd, remembenng 

* Trottde, VUvcfaspter I., ptatim. 
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who first gave the Bible to England, exchusied^ '* Bemember Old- 
King Haray the Eighth," a gleam of light passed over her 
'^wuntenanoe, to the great joy of aU who observed it. 

4. Final Separation of the Church firom Rome. On ihe 25th. 
•of Janjuary, 1559, the Queen opened parliament in person. 

(i) An act was passed unanimously, recognising and declaring the Queen- r- 
title ; stating that she was rightly, lineally, and lawfully descended ^oro the 
l)lood royal, and pronouncing ** all sentences and acts of parliament derogatory i 
from this declaration to be void.** 

(2) The statutes passed in the late reign for the support of the ancient faith 
were repealed, and the acts of Henry VIII. in derogation of the papal ^^ ^^ 
authority, and of Edward VI. in favour of the reformed service, were SuDremer 
in a great measure revived by the enactment of the two celebrated uiiitonitiy 
Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity (i Eliz., c. I and 2). These two 
statutes form the basis of that restrictive code of laws which pressed so heavily, 
for more than two centuries, upon the adherents to the Romish church. By, 
the former, '* all beneficed ecclesiastics, and all laymen holding office under the 
crown, were obliged to take the oath of supremacy, renouncing the spiritual as 
well as temporal jurisdiction of every foreign prince or prelate, on pain of 
forfeiting their office or benefice ; and it was rendered highly penal, and for 
the third offisnce treasonable, to maintain such supremacy by writing or advised 
speaking.* The latter statute trenched more on the natural rights of conscience; 
prohibiting* under pain of forfeiting goods and chattels for the first offence, of 
a year's imprisoimient for the second, and of imprisonment during life for the , 
third, the use by a minister, whether beneficed or not of any but the established . 
liturgy ; and Imposed a fine of one shilling on all who should absent them- 
selves from church on Sundays and holydays.f This latter act operated as an 
absolute interdiction of Catholic rites, however privately celebrated ; and it 
began that system^ of persecution which sent many to the Tower for hearing 
mass, and having a priest in their house ; drove others beyond the sea ; and 
.£ave rise to those re-unions of disaffected exiles which never ceased to endanger 
the throne of Elizabeth.^ 

5. Changes in the Church establishment. Convocation made 
-considerable opposition to these enactments, and a disputation 

was, in consequence, appointed to be held in Westminster Abbey 
(March 31st), between the Catholic and Protestant divines. But 
the conference was converted into a theological discussion, which . 
was so angrily conducted, that the Bishops of Winchester and 
Lincoln were committed to the Tower for threatening to excom- 
municate the Queen.§ 

In the following midsummer, the new Book of Common Prayer 
was introduced, and the oath of supremacy administered. 
Only two important alterations were made in the new ofSmSo* 
liturgy, and both manifested a conciliatory temper towards *''^*'*'' 

* EllEabeth did not talo the tUto of head of the church, like her. father ; shea^yled' 
Jierself the governor only. , 

t HaUam's Const. Hist. L, 1 18-1 u« % lUd, I., lu. § Maokintoahj II.. S5S. 
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the Boman church. *The first was the omission of the prayer for 
deliverance from the " tyranny of the Bishop of Bome and all his 
detestable enormities ; " and the second was the substitution of 
words indicating some sort of real, but not affirming a corporeaT 
presence in the Eucharist, instead of the Zuinglian language of 
Edward VI.'s book. 

The new oath was rejected by all the bishops except Kitchen, of 
Llandaif ; they were consequently deprived of their sees, and their 
places filled by reformers, chiefly selected from the exiles who now 
hastened back from Geneva, Basle, and Frankfort. At their head 
was placed Dr. Matthew Parker, formerly chaplain to Anne Boleyn. 
By tne revival of the 25 Henry VIII., it was essential that the 
consecration of an archbishop should be performed by four 
JSSJ?"* bishops ; a condition which was impossible after the above 
zwtored. deprivation. A commission was therefore appointed^ 
consisting of Scorey and Coverdale, (the deprived Protestant 
Bishops of Chichester and Exeter,) and others, who consecrated 
Parker awarding to the form adopted towards the close of 
Edward VI.'s reign. When they had confirmed the primate's 
election, the commissioners dined together at the Nag's Head, in 
Cheapside, an inn chiefly frequented by the clergy at that period ; 
and from this circumstance the Komish writers stigmatised the 
consecration of the first Protestant bishops as the Nag's Head 
Artidwof Consecration.* The new Heformation was completed by 
JUKbie *^® publication of the articles of religion, and of a new 
pubiuhed. translation of the Scriptures in 1663. 

6. The Pope attempts to re-establish his relations with 
England. The court of Bome did not allow these great changes 
to be made without making some attempts to restrain them, and 
regain its lost authority. The rash conduct of Paul IV., who had 
proclaimed Elizabeth's illegitimacy, and had called upon her to 
surrender the throne to Mary Stuart, was severely condemned by 
the cardinals and princes of the Boman church, and his successor, 
Pius IV., a prince of the house of Medici, endeavoured, by courtesy 
and forbearance, to re-«stablish an amicable correspondence with 
England. He despatched a legate to the Queen, with promises 
that if she would return to the bosom of the church, and submit to 
the apostolic see, he would declare the validity of her mother's 
marriage, permit the use of the English liturgy, and allow the 
sacrament in both kinds to the laity. But the legate was not 
pmrmitted to enter England ; yet Pius despatched another messenger 

* • Bee Llngard, YIL» 180, Note G ;:HaUMii'i Oonit. Hiat., I., i II. 
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to entreat tbe Queen to send her prelates to the general council 
about to be held in the city of Trent. This second ambassador 
was also forbidden to enter the kingdom ; and although a privy 
council was at one time assembled at G-reenwich, to consider 
the PontiflTs proposal, it was felt that the time for such negotia- 
tions was past, and that it was the Queen's best policy to show 
that steady countenance to her opponents which alone could secure 
the fidelity of her adherents. These negotiations were 
chiefly instigated by the Spanish ambassador, who was thesS!^«h 
•constantly working upon Elizabeth's fears, and endeavour- 
ing to profit by her hesitation to commit herself absolutely to the 
reformers, and throw off the friendship of Philip. The Queen 
frequently went further in her interviews with the ambassador 
than she was prepared to go in her calmer moments; although it 
is impossible to say how far she was " practising " upon him, so as 
to lull his suspicions, and hide her real intentions. It is certain, 
however, that Cecil, whose counsel she sought in every 
•difficulty, and whom she trusted in her heart more than tothe ° 
-liny one else, was the staunch opponent of Eome, and 
would admit of no compromise that would renew the old papal 
relations, or sever his country from her connection with the 
Beformation movement throughout Europe.* 



n. ELIZABETH'S TEANSACTIONS WITH SCOTLAND 

AND FEANCE. 

7. The Treaty of Gateau Gambresis. During these proceedings, 

Elizabeth's ministers concluded the treaty of Cateau Cambresis. 

In consequence of the secret arrangements which had been made 

for the extirpation of heresy, and the preponderating influence of 

the Catholic party at the court of Henry the Second, the Term. 

-disputes between France and Spain were easily arranged. ptSlM^and 

The former relinquished, without a striiggle, her claims *•***"• 

-on Naples and Milan ; she was willing to retire from Piedmont, 

-and to surrender Navarre, and she insisted only upon keeping Metz 

And Calais. The latter demand protracted the negotiations ; the 

loss of Calais had touched the national honour of England, and the 

Spaniards regarded its possession by this country as one of the 

.-securities of the Low Countries. Philip, therefore, would agree to 

* See Fronde'Aaeveuth volume, paasim. 
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ho peace withoufc its restomtioii. So nusfctera eftood at ^e "deatk 
«f Queen Mary. But when EliJEabeth succeeded, 4he J*rencli 
^e FreiMh govemment, conceiving that Spanish interests would nO" 
KlSSS^ longer be identified with those of England, challenged 
SMiito?^ Elizabeth's right to the throne, and imide an effort to- 
•'"^' separate Philip from her. That monarch, however, had 
DO intention of permitting England to become an appanage of' 
Prance, or of setting his sister-in-law aside for the Queen of Scots. 
The usual intrigues followed. On the one side, Philip was 
persuaded to give up the English alliance, and join in tHae new 
erUsade; on the other side, England was tempted to sacrifice 
Spain, and the French King would accept the reversion of the 
er6wn for his daughter-in-law. At this juncture, Philip made a 
formal offer of his hand to Elizabeth, which she did not positively 
refuse, nor yet give any intimation that she would accept, because 
she felt that she was in his power for the present, by reason of 
the embarrassment of her finances, ihe inability of the reformers 
to form a successful alliance against the Catholic powers, and the 
defenceless condition of the country. On the oi^er hand, Philip 
Regarded England as the essential counterpoise which must be 
maintained at aD hazards against the aggrandisement of France ; 
he therefore insisted upon the restoration of Calms, and the French 
ultimately agreed to surrender the town, and the surrounding 
Term. territory, called the Pale, at the end of eight years, on 
^7tt^ forfeiture of a large sum; to evacuate and raze the 
^* ''""•• fortresses liiey had built on the Scottish border, and to 
give bonds for the payment of the money (12th March, 1559). 
The dauphin and dauphiness were also required te confirm the 
^aty, and directly te recognise Elizabeth's right to the crown. 
They did this, and yet Mary immediately assumed the royal arms 
of England, and her husband, in ratifying the separate treaty with 
Spain, subscribed himself '^ King of Scotland, England, and Irehmd."* 
Soon nfber this, Philip, perceiving that there was no hope of' 
Elizabeth ever accepting his matrimonial offer, transferred 
m»T^o« his addresses te her namesake, the daughter of Henry II. 
gnifT"" of France ; while his cousin, Philibert, of Savoy, who had 
""' ' a7so been proposed te the Englidi Queen, was united Uy- 
the French King's sister. 

6. The Secret of Philip's attadimettt fbr EnglaauL These 
marria^s did not estrange Philip from his political friendship for- 
fingiand, or induce him te witndtow that protection whidi h»- 
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iK>ti8idered neoesrsarj to prevent its becoming an easy prey to 
Trance* But Elizabeth's ministers comprehended their -^^ cniriuh 
situation more entirely than the Spanish Xing or his n«!taiSid«r 
ambassador, and they "were confident that so long as the ^^'"'- 
only possible rival to Elizabeth was the Dauphiness of France, 
they might feel sure of Spain^ in spite of all their support of the 
Reformation and its followers.* It must not be understood that 
Philip was indifferent about the progress of " heresy," either in 
Ikigland or in his own dominions, but rather that the prevention 
of French aggrandisement was, under present circumstances, the 
most important object. For, failing to secure Elizabeth by a 
matrimonial alliance, he manoeuvred to get into his hands the 
Lady Catherine Grey, the younger sister of Lady Jane, who had 
been banished from the court, and was, in consequence, ready to 
lend herself to any desperate scheme. He also recalled De Feria, 
his ambassador, and in his place sent De Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, 
a bold and dexterous ecclesiastic, with a special commission 
to watch over the interests of the Church of Bome, to siSITi-ti 
keep the OEitholics true to Spain, to prevent them from g^^J 
rebelling prematurely, and to hold them in hand ready to "* "* 
rise at the fitting moment, should other means fail of bringing 
Elizabeth to reason .f All these things were well known to Cecil, 
who had his spies everywhere, and who felt that England's ^ 
only security lay in the maintenance of the Protestant r««..ived^te 
establishment, and the support of the reformers wherever retSn..*™ 

., . /»!•• *•• ^ ' •! everywhere 

the great war oi religious opiqion was being carried on. 
This was an especial duty in Scotland, where the followers of 
Knox had taken up arms against the queen-regent, and defied the 
power of France. 

9. Rise of the Reformation in Scotland. Of all the European 
churches, there was perhaps not one better prepared to receive the 
seeds of the Reformation than that of Scotland. The Scotch 
diun*.h had been immensely rich ; and its riches had led, as in 
every other country, to neglect of duties and dissoluteness of life. 
*' For a long course of years the highest dignities had, with few 
exceptions, been possessed by the illegitimate or younger sons of 
the most powerful families ; men who, without learning or morality 
themselves, paid little attention to the learning or morality of 
their inferiors. The pride of the clergy, their negligence in the 
discbarge of their functions, and the rigour with which they exacted 
their dues, had become the &vourite subjects of popular censure ; "^ 

* Froodftb VlL, M. t Fhwds, VIL, 91-9S. t Lingiud, YJL, id^ 
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and when the new preachers appeared, they easily excited the hot 
temper and the disputatious spirit of the people, with their invec- 
tives against the vices of the priesthood, and the corrupt doctrines 
of the church. *The blood of martyrs nourished the enthusiasm of 
the rising religion ; and after the martyrdom of Wishart, the 
progress of the Eeformation was rapid and universal. The prelates 
and the Earl of Arran, the regent, became alarmed. The former 
assembled in convocation, and enacted several canons for the 
reformation of the chief abuses in the church ; and the latter 
assembled two parliaments, which revived the old statutes against 
heretical teachers (1564). 

10. The Congregation Lords. But these measures were of no 
avail. In that year, Arran was prevailed upon to resign the 
regency into the hands of the Queen Mother, who, being supported 
by the Protestant lords, felt compelled to tolerate the reformers. 

In 1555, the return of John Knox from Geneva, and the 
tncent' arrival of several preachers who had fled from the Marian 
nox. pgj.gg(,utiQjjg^ gave a new impulse to the Eeformation. The 
enthusiasm of Knox, the severity of his manner, and his rude but 
commanding eloquence, soon raised him to a high pre-eminence 
above his fellows. At his instigation, the chief of the reformers 
assembled in Meams, and subscribed a covenant, by which they 
bound themselves to renounce for ever the communion of Home, 
and maintain the true doctrines of the gospel. Inflamed by the 
lessons of their teachers, and the Scriptural denunciations against 
idolatry, they abolished the ancient worship wherever they had the 
power ; they expelled the clergy, dissolved the monasteries, and 
burnt the ornaments of the churches. Knox hastily returned to 
Geneva, to escape the vengeance of the Queen Mother, who, 
however, was compelled by prudence to connive at these excesses, 
till the Scottish estates had consented to the marriage of her 
daughter, the young Queen of Scots, with the French Dauphin 
(December 14th, 1557). But when that was accomplished she 
changed her politics, and, instigated by her brothers of the house 
of Guise, again persecuted the reformers. Perceiving the danger 
to which they were now exposed, the latter bound themselves by a 

new religious covenant, and called themselves "The 
tion"5iS' Congregation of the Lord," In contradistinction to the 

established church, which they denominated " The Con- 
gregation of Satan." This new bond was entered into at £dinbiu*gh 
(December 3rd, 1657), and at the head of the subscribers were 
the Earl of Argyle, his son the Lord of Lorn, and others. When 
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the purport of this coyenant became known, the opposite party 
considered it as a declaration of war. The persecuting laws were 
revived ; and the Congregation lords and preachers, refusing to 
iittend the Queen's council at Stirling when summoned, were 
(declared rebels and traitors. This excited a civil war (1559). 

11. Elizabeth's first transactions with the Congregation. 
Inflamed by Knox, who had again returned from Geneva, the 
reformers demplished the churches, and burnt everything which 
had been used in the established worship. Perth, Stirling, 
Linlithgow, Scone, the cathedral of St. Andrew's, and several other 
places, were thus " piu'ged," as it was said, from the pollutions of 
Popery; even Edinburgh was for a time in their hands, and 
Holyrood Palace was ransacked. 

The Queen, supported by the French and the Earl of Arran, 
^who had assumed the French title of Duke of Ohatelherault, vainly 
•endeavoured to restrain their excesses ; but at this critical moment 
the young Queen of Scots became Queen of Prance by the death 
of her father-in-law, Henry II. (July 10th, 1559), and large 
reinforcements were immediately despatched to Scotland, with 
which the Queen Regent took possession of the town of Leith, 
-and the adjacent island of Inchkeith ; and so seciu^d her commu- 
nications with France. In this emergency, the reformers were 
•driven by imperious necessity to seek the assistance of England, 
their hopes of which had been secretly kept alive by Cecil, who 
Aided them with money and advice ; and the Earl of Arran, the 
eldest son of Ohatelherault, who had joined the reformers, had a 
private interview with Elizabeth, and several conferences with 
-Cecil. He and his father now openly joined the Congregation ; 
English troops entered Scotland; an army of observation was 
stationed on the borders, and a fleet, to intercept the commu- 
nication between Leith and France, was sent to the Forth. 
These transac'tions did not take place in such rapid succession 
^s their enumeration here would imply, for there existed very 
great differences of opinion in Elizabeth's council, concerning 
the policy of aiding the Scots. While Cecil advocated their cause, 
Bacon opposed it, not on religious grounds, but on account of the 
weakness and poverty of the Congregation lords, the inability of 
England to plunge into a war with France, and the uncertainty 
regarding the part that Philip might take in the quarrel, who had 
an army in the Netherlands ready to take advantage of any 

* It is a singular fact that the English Prayer Book of Edward VI. was ordered to 
4>e read by the Cougregiitiou on this occasion. (Froude, YII., 109.) 
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«k»ergekicj that presented itself. Cecil, however, persisted in hi» 
'iMLvice, and, in the end, Elizabeth determined to go forward, 
4iiough under disguise, because the times were critical, and it was 
'dangerous to aet openly. The troops that were sent were advanced, 
ostensibly, to relieve Berwick ; the fleet was despatched as a simple 
.body of privateers ; Sir Wm. Winter, the admiral, received no 
'OOtnmission, and thereby exposed himself to punishment as a 
.pirate, if the French should take him.* But a storm overtook 
.the enemy's fteet and destroyed it ; and Winter, sailing to the 
Forth, Uew up the Prench batteries at Inchkeith and Burnt 
Island, and rode tritunphant in the roads of Leith. This was 
4v«.(. of followed by the condusion of a treaty at Berwick (February 
B«rwfciu . 27th, 1560), in which the Queen solemnly promised never 
.to lay down her arms till the French should be entirely driven out 
ef Scotland. This treaty was negotiated, on the part of the Scots, 
by William Maitland, of Lethington, one of the ablest statesmen 
of ihst age, who had recently deserted his post of secretary to the 
regent, and gone over to the Congregation lords. A large English 
4U*my was now sent into Scotland, and Leith was closely blockaded 
both by sea and land. In the mean time, the Queen Eegent had 
returned to Edinburgh Castle, where she died (June 1 01^, 1 560). 
Her death hastened the conclusion of a peace, which the French 
government was anxious to bring about, ihtit they mi^t withdraw 
their troops* fi'om Scotland, and concentrate all their forces for the 
fierce civil war which was threatening to break out between the 
Huguenot4S and ihe Catholics. At the same time, Elisabeth's 
fears of Philip's interference in Scotch affairs were removed by the 
recal of his army from the Netherlands, in consequence of the 
ruined state of his finances, and the destruction of his Medi- 
terranean fleet by the Turks. 

ijv«rty of The new treaty was concluded at Edinburgh (July 6th, 
Edinbunch. 1560), and it stipulated that Scotland should be evacuated 
by the military forces of both parties ; that Francis II. and Mary 
should desist from assuming the title, or bearing the arms or 
JBngland ; and that they should ratify the concessions which they 
had already made to their Scottish subjects at Elizabeth's request, 
as soon as the people should fulfil the terms to which they, on 
their part, had agreed.f By this master-stroke of policy, Elizabeth 
bound the Scottish reformers to her, and taught tnem to feel that 
the was their sole protector.:}; 

• Fronrfe, VII.. iS0.i7t. 
t lingird, YU,, StS t HvaoB, V. 30; AokMrfcMU. t MMklntoih, II., M7. 
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fif tbe terms of this treaty, the idt^tos of ScotliMid iissembled in 
IJdinburgh (August, I66O). The reformerp ^possesse^ an over- 
;whelmipg jnajority. 

An act was pftssed to abolbh the .Papal aofhoritj in^colfland ; the cdminis- 
txation of baptism after the Citholic xUe. and the celebration of mius, were 
prohibited under the heaviest penalties : a Confession of Fi^ith^ framed by Knoac 
tind his associates after the Genevan model, and a boulc of discipline on the 
%0Tship and government of the church, according to the republican equality of 
jbiie.same standard, were approved of and established ; and.every member of tbte 
^convention who refused to subscribe to the new creed was instantly -expelled. 
And lastly, they offered the hand of the Earl of Arian, the presumptive heir to 
tee crown, in marriage to Elizabeth ; and agreed .to settle the Scottisli crowti 
tipon them and their heirs, in failure of Queen Mary and her posterity.* 

When these acts were laid before Mary, she refused to ratify 
them or the late treaty ; and, under the advice of her uncles, the 
Duke of Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine, she pertinaciously 
rejected EUzabeth's demands, even after the death of her husban< 
iFrancis IL, had dissolved the connection between France an( 
jScotland, and placed supreme power in the hands of Catherine de 
iiedicis, the determined enemy of the house of Guise. When the 
"Scottish Queen, therefore, requested permission to pass through 
England on her way to Scotland,. Elizabeth indignantly refused. 
However, Mary srfely arrived in Scotland, and landed at Leith 
(August 19th, 1560). 

13. Elizabeth's transactions with the Hugnenots. At the same 
time ttiat Elizabeth concluded her first treaty with the Scottish 
lords, she was in communication wrth the Huguenots, or French 
Calvinists, who, like the Eeformers in every other part of Europe, . 
had been bitterly persecuted. At this time there existed, jiy^ion. 
besides the Protestants, three political parties in France *" *'«»<*• 
— ^the first, led by the Constable de Montmorency ; the second, 
t».lled the Guises, led by Francis, Duke of Guise, and his brother 
Charles, Archbishop of Rheims and Cardinal of Lorraine ; and the 
third, led by the Queen of Henry II., Catherine de Medicis, the 
daughter of Lorenzo de Medicis. During the reign of Francis II., 
iiie Guises being the uncles of the young Queen of Scots, held the 
reins of power ; Catherine found it prudent to join them, and 
Stontmorency's party was weakened by his nephews, the Chatillons, 
better known as the Admiral Coligny and D'Andelot, going over- 
to the Huguenots. The latter were ftirther strengthened by the 
iccession of Antpine, King of Navarre, and Louis, Prince of Ck>ndc, 

«• HMki&tosh, n^ 389; IJlBgard, TU., «0«. 
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fais brother; and the conspiracy of Amboise was planned for the 

purpose of seizing the royal family, and depriving the 
«w>fi>fTj2; Guises of power. Elizabeth countenanced this conspuracy, 

but it was discovered, and the two Bourbon princes were 
imprisoned. When Charles IX., succeeded, and his mother, 
Oatherine, became regent, they were released, and the Huguenots 
taken into &vour to strengthen the government against the Guises, 
who had lost their authority by the death of Prancis. But the 
reformers had been too much exasperated by persecution and 
massacre to listen to Catherine's overtures; and although the 
government suspended the penal laws against them, and granted 
them £reedom of worship outside the towns (1562), they felt 
^^ that their only security lay in resistance. It happened 

Ma^Mcre that the Duke of Guise, at ^e head of his servants and 

armed followers, halted, on the Ist of March, at the village 
of Vassy, and, according to his custom, entered the church to hear 
mass. The Huguenot chapel was close by, where the Protestants 
were also at their devotions. Guise sent an order for them to 
refrain from singing until his service was over, to which they replied 
by indulging in louder strains than before. Some disturbance 
followed, on hearing which. Guise came out of the church, sword 
in hand, and a general massacre of the unarmed reformers im- 
mediately followed — sixty of the congregation being slain, and two 
hundred wounded. Similar outrages occurred at Sens, Tours, and 
Blois ; where the unhappy Huguenots, men, women, and children, 
were literally hacked to death ; the Catholic mob falling upon them 
like wolves. The reformers, in revenge, desecrated the tombs of 
the saints, and thus the storm broke out. Conde and Coligny took 
command of the reformers, and solicited the aid of Elizabeth; 

Guise and Montmorency sought the assistance of 
BuRueoot Spain; and while Navarre fortified Paris for the latter, 

his brother, Conde, secured Orleans for the Huguenots. 
Elizabeth, as usual, was uncertain and reluctant; but Cecil's 
arguments prevailed, and a force of 6,000 men was sent over, on 
condition that one half of them should garrison Havre till Calais 
was restored. 

The King of Spain strongly remonstrated against this inter- 
ference, and even peremptorily ordered Elizabeth to withdraw her 
Philip troops, but she replied that her hostilities were only 
mUSMih directed against the Duke of Guise, who had openly 
tSi!llh'« declared his intention not to restore Calais, although. 
*'^*^^ bound thereto by treaty. With which answer Philip had 
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to rest satisfied, although his ambassador, in a stormy iDterview 
with the Council, was boldly told by Cecil that England could not 
sit still and see the Protestants murdered.* The war which 
followed was not of long duration. Navarre was slain at the 
«iege of Bouen ; Montmorency and Oonde were taken prisoners at 
the battle of Dreux, on the Ure ; and the Duke oi Guise was 
assaseintlted in the following year (1563) at the siege of Orleans. 
Catherine de Medicis thus found herself relieved of all her rivals, 
and able to govern as she pleased. She immediately resolved to 
conciliate the Huguenots, by a grant of toleration, on condition 
that they should unite with the government, and expel both the 
Spaniards and the English out of the country. Conde, whom she 
had made lieutenant-general of the kingdom, agreed to this in the 
treaty of Amboise (March 25th, 1563); and the English were soon 
•The afterwards compelled to evacuate Havre, by a terrible 

fya^ulte plaguo which brokc out in the city. The miserable remnant 
^»*"- of the garrison which returned to England, brought the 
pestilence with them ; and in London alone the mortality rose to 
^,000 deaths weekly, during August, September, and October. 
Among those who perished was De Quadra, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, just as he was on the point of completing secret 
arrangements, by which Matj Queen of Scots engaged to marry 
Don Carlos, the son of Philip II.; and that monarch agreed to 
•espouBO the cause which he had hitherto opposed.f 

The evacuation of Havre was the final surrender by the English 
of that possession of French soil which they had maintained for 
five centuries. In the treaty of Troyes, which was now agreed to 
(April, 1564), not a word was said about Calais, and the treatj of 
Cateau Cambresis was neither acknowledged nor declared void. 

14. Character of Mary Queen of Scots. By the death of the 
Duke of Guise, Mary Stuart lost her only Mend in France, 
the''de)rth and thus deprived of all hope of assistance from that 
country, she sought to conciliate the Congregation lords. 
She understood her situation, indeed, before she had been at Holy- 
rood a month. Her French training had matured all her powers to 
the highest state of perfection. " She had vigour, energy, tenacity 
of purpose, with perfect and never-failing self-possession ; and as 
the one indispensable foundation for the effective use of all other 
qualities, she had indonutable courage. She wanted none other 
of the faculties necessary to conceive a great purpose, or of the 
abilities necessary to execute it, except, perhaps, only this, that 

* Fronde, YII., 4SS. f Fronde, TIL, SO7-SS0 ; Browning*! Hnguenot^ ch. 0-i0. 
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while she made peUtica the game of life, it was a game only, though 
played for a high stake. In the deeper and noUer emotioss, she 
had neither share nor sympathy. Here lay the vital cpntmrt 
<ilSerence of character between the Queen of Scots and KJ^ISd 
her great rivaj, and here was the secret of the difference ***»**"»» 
of their fortunes. In intellectual gifts, Mary Stuart was at least 
Elizabeth's equal," while in personal charms she was by far her 
superior. ''But Elizabeth could feel, like a man, an unselfish 
interest in a great cause ; Mary Stuart was ever her own centre 
<£ hope, fear, or interest; she thought of nothing, cared for 
nothing, exc^ as linked with the gratification of some ambition, 
some desure, some humour of her own ; and thus Elizabeth was 
able to overcome temptations before which Mary fell."* 

Finding it useless, on her arrival, to contend against the 
Eeformation, so long as England was a Protestant power, 
«he perceived that her course was to prevent any alarm JJiSt' 
by a display of Catholic fanaticism, and to urge her claims ***"*'' 
on the English succession, which the mass of her sulig'ects were 
•ready ta support. But the reversion of the crown once secured, 
no matter how long she might have to wait for the recognition of 
her rights, (and she was a woman who could ^ait, could control 
herself, could hide her purpose till the moment came to strike,) 
then she would trample down the Eeformation, and drive Elizabeth 
from the throne. t This purpose she might probably have Mary and 
accomplished, had not Knox, from the first, distrusted Jo"***^""* 
her, watched all her movements with unwearied vigilance, and 
openly proclaimed her secret projects in his sermons, as well as 
kept Cecil regularly informed about them. He was the only man 
in Scotland that she was unable to charm, and from their first 
interview she felt that he was an enemy, from whom she would 
receive no quarter, and whom it would require her subtlest 
weapcms to combat. 

15. Mary's matrimonial schemes. The first subject which 
brought the two Queens into open collision was Mary's proposal 
to marry. In anticipation of the success of her schemes, the latter 
first looked to Spain for a husband, and both Don Carlos, jjary unt 
the son of Philip, and the Archduke Charles, of Austria, HffiSJ? 
were mentioned. K these were imattainable, there was '»*«»»8p«in. 
Lord Parnley, the eldest son of the Countess of Lennox, by 
manying whom, she would centre in her issue the rights of both 
blanches of the family of Margaret, the daughter of Henry YIL 

• Frondo, Til.. 859-860. t Ibid, YU., 861-869. 
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While these projects were being secretly entertained, active 
negotiations were going on with Elizabeth, who recommended (with 
a view to a peaceable succession) that the Queen of Scots should 
marry " some English nobleman ;" Elizabeth, by this term, pointing 
to Dudley, afterwards Earl of Leicester, though not mentioning him< 
by nape. But Damley was then an English subject, his &mily 
having been banished from Scotland by theHamiltons; and when 
the Spanish alliances failed, Mary, under cover of the recommenda- 
„^^ tion, at once proposed to marry him. This gave the greatest 
gjpy* ^ alarm to the English Council, because I)arnley was a 
Darniej. CathoHc, and a great fiivourite with the nobility of that 
persuasion. The Scotch Protestants were equally dissatisfied, on 
account of the opposition which the Lennoxes had displayed to the 
Eeformation movement in 1559. Lady Lennox was at once arrested 
and confined in the Tower; but the Earl and his son made their escape 
to Scotland, and the latter was created Earl of Boss, as the first step' 
in his promotion to the Scottish throne. The Earl of Murray used hia 
utmost efforts to dissuade his sister from persisting in this 
opfHinition dangerous marriage ; but the latter was now firmly bent 
Daniiey On her coursc, and the earl withdrew from the court, on 
"**" discovering a conspiracy against his life. Throgmorton, 
the English ambassador, assured him of Elizabeth's support, in any 
opposition he might organise against the marriage ; the enemies of 
tne Lennoxes joic^ed him ; and to obtain the co-operation of the 
Kirkmen, who were displeased with his connivance at Mar/s 
masses and idolatries, he went through a form of solemn recon- 
ciliation, and was purged of his Popish taint. 

Mary was now required to conform to the Protestant &ith, and 
to abolish Popery throughout the realm ; a series of dark 
marries plots and intrigucs followed ; but in the end the Queen 
"" '' found herself surrounded by such a strong party that she 
created Damley Duke of Albany, caused him to be proclaimed 
King, and married him on the 29th of July, 1565. She was 
twenty-three, he twenty years old. 

16. Mary joins the Holy League for the extermination of the 
heretics. Murray and his associates, aided by English money, 
immediately flew to arms ; but the Queen surprised them before 
they were prepared, and drove them out of the country. Murray 
proceeded to London, but Elizabeth refused to see him until he was 
uumft willing to acknowledge publicly that she had not encouraged 
i^^h^ his rebellion. This he agreed to, and then followed > 
™******' an extraordinary interview, when the Queen, surrounded 
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hj her court and the foreign ambassadors, openly denied that 
she had given any countenance to the disturbances in Scotland, and 
lectured Murray upon his presumption in daring to come into her 
presence. When this scene was reported to Argyle and the 
Congregation lords, it excited their keenest resentment. Murray 
himself was ashamed of the unblushing falsehoods to which he had 
lent his sanction ; and as Elizabeth at the same time was instituting 
a bitter persecution of the Puritans, the Protestants in both 
kingdoms were beginning to despair of the Queen, whose throne 
was in greater peril than it had ever been since the beginning of 
her reign.* 

At this juncture the Holy League, between Prance and Spain, 
was formed at Bayonne (September, 1565), for the purpose of 
exterminating the heretics ; rumours were circulated that Mary 
had joined it ; and the reformers everywhere became excited, 
while the invectives of Knox made them furious. 

17. The murder of David Rizzio. A terrible domestic tragedy 
tended still further to embroil the Queen's affairs. The marriage 
with Damley had been an unhappy one. Mary expected 
that her husband would have become passive in her DfJJif?* 
hands, submitting to whatever uses her policy might *"*^ 
demand. But she found that he was too foolish to be controlled ; 
and when he affected the airs of a king, he soon became intolerable. 
Differences, therefore, soon arose between them. Darnley 
demanded the crown matrimonial, and when Mary refused it, he 
absented himself from the palace, and gave himself up to those low 
vices which were more U> his taste than the rennements and 
luxuries of his wife's court. This estrangement was further 
widened by the Queen's conduct. She promoted the Earl of 
Bothwell to be lieutenant-general, in preference to the Earl of 
Lennox, Dfimley's &ther; while her foreign secretary, David 
Itizzio, who had come to Edinburgh, two years before, as a 
wandering musician, was admitted to closer intimacy, and was 
Mary's inseparable companion. Darnley easily worked Da^ie, 
upon the jealousy with which this foreign upstart was JJSSlJ* 
regarded by the nobles, and a conspiracy was formed by ^"^ 
himself, Morton, Euthven, and others, for the murder of the 
secretary, and the restoration of Murray and his exiled friends. 
This dreadful crime was perpetrated under circumstances of 
peculiar atrocity, in the Queen's boudoir at Holyrood Palace 
(9th March, 1566), and was followed by the formation of a second 

• Froude, Till., 2S0. 
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conspiracy, in which Murray and Maitland joined, for the purpose 
of imprisoning Mary in Stirling Castle. But l5arnley, 
the ' who had, in the meantime, been won over by his wile, 
**"* " ' revealed this plot, and enabled her to escape to Dunbar, 
where her friends assembled in such strength, as enabled her to 
return to the capital in triumph. The conspirators, with the 
exception of Murray, again fled to England ; but Elizabeth would 
not allow them to make a second appearance at her court ; she 
publicly ordered them to leave the country, but accompanied this 
with a private intimation that they might remain, if they kept 
quiet, in the midst of all this turmoil, Mary gave birth to a son, 
in the Castle of Jldinburgh (19th June, 1566). 

18. The murder of Damley. The conduct of Darnley, in these 
terrible transactions, rendered him an object of scorn and aversion 
. to all parties, and his late companions in crime conspired for his 
jj,^ destruction. The Queen, craving to be released, vainly 
S??idS applied to Eome for a divorce ; and on one occasion she 
Damley. exclaimcd passionately, in the presence of Murray and 
Maitland, " that unless she was freed of him in some way, she had 
no pleasure to live, and if she could find no other remedy, she 
would put hand to it herself."* Whatever Mary may have meant 
by these words, it is impossible to tell ; but there was no doubt in 
the mind of Maitland, and he, in the name of Morton, Argyle, and 
Huntley, soon after undertook to deliver her, on condition that 
she pardoned the murderers of Rizzio. She consented to this, 
provided that nothing was done to render her infant son 
(James VI.) illegitimate, or that would touch her honour 
cwijmiiiar and conscicncc. Argyle, Huntley, Maitland, and Bothwell 
then signed a bond, at Craigmillar Castle, where the court 
was at that time resident (2nd December, 1566), to the following 
effect : — that the King " should be put forth by one way or other ; 
and whosoever should take the deed in hand, or do it, they should 
defend and fortify it, for it should be, by every one of them, 
reckoned and holden done by themselves." The execution of this 
dreadflil compact was undertaken by Bothwell; and he and 
Maitland rode to the Border, where they had an interview veith 
Morton, in the yard of the hostelry of Whittingham, to makq the 
necessary arrangements (20th January, 1567).t But Morton 
reftised to have any share in the conspiracy, unless Mary signed 

• Eroude. VIII., 843. 
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-a, warrant for the deed; and as this was not forthcoming, the 
-conspirators troubled him no further. 

while these plans were brooding, their unfortunate 
victim was lying ill of small pox at Glasgow, after m at *' 
having fled from Stirling, in terror of his life, when he 
heard of the bond at Craigmillar. There is every reason to believe 
that Bothwell intended this remote and lonely castle to be the 
scene of his criine. Whether this conjecture be true or not, how- 
■ever, Mary now suddenly visited her sick husband, and endeavoured 
to persuade him to return thither for the benefit of the air M.iy 
and the cold baths. The mention of Craigmillar was KS uf* 
ominous in his ears ; but she so far regained his affections '^'^^bnrgh. 
by her pretended solicitude and attention, that he declared himself 
ready to go, if she would promise to love him as her husband. 
She, therefore, gave him her hand, and immediately informed 
Bothwell of having gained her point ; and added, that the effort 
had almost killed her, and she had sat as far from her husband as 
the bed would allow. 

The conspirators, in the meantime, had altered their arrange- 
ments, and prepared a house, outside Edinburgh, caUed " Kirk-a- 
Field," for the King's reception. Mary was, accordingly, informed 
of this, and she, therefore, moved her victim by slow stages to th6 
capital, and gave him to understand that he was on the road t6 
Oraigmillar. When the cavalcade approached within sight of the 
city, Bothwell came up and took charge of it, and, in spite of 
Darnley's remonstrances, conducted him to the house which had 
been assigned for him. The means by which Damley was to be 
finally disposed of were still undecided, and so, for a week or 
more, the Queen continued her attentions, watching the con- 
valescent with seemingly anxious affection, and returning only to 
sleep at' Holyrood. After a few days, however, she had an 
apartment at Kirk-a-Pield made up for her, where she slept on 
W ednesday and Friday (the 5th and 7th of February), preceding 
the Saturday on which the murder was to be done. An accident 
prolonged the victim's life till Sunday, the 9th. That day was a 
high day at Holyrood. One of the court musicians had married 
the Queen's favourite waiting woman, and there was to be a ball 
in honour of the occasion. Mary went, as usual, to spend M^^y-g 
the evening with her husband, and professed to stay the lJSh^°" 
night with him. She was more than commonly tender ; ^^'^^^y* 
but when midnight approached, she suddenly recollected het 
promise to be present at the ball, and, with many regrets at 
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parting, she wished him good night and went her way. As she- 
left the room, she said, as if by accident, " It was just this time 
last year that Bizzio was slain ! *' During this interview, Bothwell's 
minions had been busy in the room below, laying the bags or 
powder, and waiting tUl the Queen's gay train was gone, and all 
had become hushed and still in the chamber above. At twa 
o'clock the next (Monday) morning, a tremendous explosion was 
heard, and, when day dawned, it was discovered that the Kirk-a-- 
Eield bad been blown up. One of the King's servants was shattered 
to pieces, while DamJey and the page who slept with him, were 
found about forty yards away, beyond the town wall, under a tree,, 
with " no sign of ire on them," and with their clothes scattered 
at their side. Whether they were smothered in their sleep, or 
strangled, or by what means they were destroyed, will for ever 
remain a mystery. The men who lit the match joined Bothwell 
in the garden, where they waited till the iinal catastrophe, and 
then saw no more.* 

19. Mary's marriage with Bothwell. The public consequences 
poiitieni of the murder of Damley were of the utmost importance. 
SSS«/S* The revolution through which Scotland and England were 
D«riii*y. passing was visibly modified by it; it perplexed the 
counsels, and complicated the policy of the great Catholic powers 
of the continent ; Mary Stuart s chances of the English throne 
perished, and, with them, all serious prospects of the restoration 
of Popery.t AH men pointed to Mary as the participator in 
Bothwell 8 crime. Cecil, Bacon, Bedford, and the chief of 
Elizabeth's statesmen, regarded her as guilty; the Spanish 
ambassador, De Silva, who had his own special correspondents in 
Marrand Edinburgh, shared in the general belief; and in Paris^ 
SlweTsiiij the opinions of both court and people ran in the same 
toMvoUfd. direction. The outburst of popular indignation, was 
naturally greater in Edinburgh than elsewhere; midnight cries 
were heard in the streets, crying for vengeance, and the walls 
were placarded daily with bills, in which the names of Mary and 
Bothwell were linked together in an in&mous union of crime. It 
was dangerous for either of them to be seen about the city, and 
the Queen, therefore, rode away to the house of Lord Seton, near 
Preston Pans, attended bv Bothwell, Huntley, Argyle, Maitland, 
and the chief persons other court. The course of conduct upon 
which she now entered, was such as to strengthen all the popular- 
suspicions against her. The Earl of Lennox loudly demanded an 

* Froudt, VIII., t7i. t Fronde, VIII., %7i ; IX;, i' 
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investigation, and when this was tardily granted, the trial Trial of 
i;ook place under snch circumstances, that justice was ^**»*«**- 
impossible. The castles of Edinburgh, Blackness, and Inchkeith^ 
were placed in Bothwell's hands ; Dunbar he held already, and he 
was garrisoning Dumbarton. He was allowed to fill Edinburgh 
with an army of desperadoes, while Lennox was prohibited to 
bring more than six of his personal attendants. On the day of the 
trial, his own retainers took possession of the Tolbooth, where the 
proceedings took plac« ; and while the presiding judge was Argyle, 
who had signed the Craigmillar bond, the majority of the jury 
were the hereditary enemies of the house of Lennox. With such 
securities, Bothwell was readily pronounced not guilty. 

Two days after the trial, a packed parliament was held, which 
•<3onfirmed the " purgation of Bothwell ; " and then followed AineHe't 
the celebrated feast, called " Ainslie's supper," (from the •"?»«• 
name of the tavern where it was given,) at which the earl's friends, 
including the Archbishop of St. Andrews, the Bishop of Boss, and 
i;he Earls of Argyle and Huntley, signed a bond, declaring him 
innocent of the King's murder ; recommending him as the fittest 
person to be the Queen's husband ; and pledging themselves to 
-idvance this marriage at the risk of life and goods. 

At this time, however, Bothwell was a married man, but the 

"divorce courts had been busy in his behalf, and he would shortly 

be at liberty to fulfil the disgraceful compact. It was arranged" 

that he should carry off the Queen by seeming force, and that the 

violence which was thus offered to her would make the marriage a 

necessity. For this purpose, Mary went to {Stirling (22nd 

April, 1567), professedly, to visit her child, but, really, to carHMoff 

get him into her own hands, and to return with him to *'''*"*'"• 

Edinburgh. But the Earl of Mar, who was in charge of the 

-castle, defeated this design, by refusing to admit more than two of 

the Queen's female attendants, and she was, therefore, compelled 

to return without her son. As the royal cortege approached 

Almond Bridge, two miles from Edinburgh, Bothwell, and a dozen 

-of his followers, suddenly dashed out and seized upon the Queen ; 

the Earl of Huntley, who was ia the secret, made no resistance, 

the Queen, indeed, forbade any, and permitted herself to be carried 

-off a prisoner to Dunbar, where she remained till Bothwell's 

-divorce was pronounced. When this was effected, she returned 

^th him to Edinburgh; he was immediately created Duke of 

*©f Orkney; and, on the 15th of May, at four o'clock in the 

tuoming, she became his wife, the Calvinistic service being' 
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used by the Bishop of Orkney, who called himself a Protestant. 
20. Mary's imprisonment in Loch Leven Castle. The Scottish 
nobility were now fully roused to a sense of the shame and disgrace 
Th« lord* which attached to their country by these enormities. Mar, 
^in^t Morton, Athol, even Argyle, and others assembled at 
Fothweii. Stirling, and resolved to take Maiy out of the duke's hands, 
and if she persisted in remaining with him, to depose her, and 
crown the infant prince. Bothwell hearing of their intentions, 
determined to be the first in thq field. He hastened to the border 
to collect his forces, whither he was so hotly pursued by the 
confederate lords, that he was surprised and aimost captured at 
Berth wick Castle. He escaped to Dunbar, where Mary soon after- 
joined him, having stolen away from the besieged castle in male attire. 
After this, the two forces met at Carberry Hill, near Preston Pans ; 
j^^ but the lords were unwilling to shed blood, their sole object,. 
SoStw they said, was to bring the Queen away from the duke, 
****'• who might go where he pleased. Mary, on her side, would 

have risked a battle, but all her troops, except Both well's immediate 
followers, had gone over to the Confederate lords ; she was, therefore, 
compelled to surrender, after taking a passionate &rewell of her- 
husband, who was allowed to escape. She was then brought to 
Edinburgh, and, to save her from popular violence, conveyed ta 
Loch Leven Castle, until the Confederate lords had resolved upon 
their next proceedings. Hitherto, all the nobility had been united 
in their hatred of Bothwell, and their desire to separate him from 
the Queen ; but when they had accomplished their common object,, 
and Mary was in safe custody, their private feuds and political 
sympathies were reawakened. Some were for the old religion ; some 
for the new ; some had French sympathies ; but very few were 
concerned for an English alliance. Elizabeth had not allowed all 
these events to pass by without some notice. Her ambassador had 
warned Mary of the conspiracy against Darnley : she had sent a 
special messenger to caution her against the marriage with Bothwell, . 
but the latter took care not to admit him ; she had, throughout all 
the troubles, persisted in believing the Queen of Scots to be 
innocent, and she strongly remonstrated against the conduct of the 
Confedprate lords. But the passions of the latter were now heated' 
to the highest degree against the captive Queen. BothwelL on 
cmptnttot leaving Ecunburgh for the Borders, had left in the hanas of 
SSmto Sjr James Balfour, the celebrated silver casket, which, 
fiotbwcn. contained the Queen's letters to himself, some love sonnets^ 
and ijtie Craigmillar bond. Marv had given the casket to heir 
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lover, who had used it to preserve the proofs that he had been 
acting in the murder, only as the instrument of his mistress, and 
with the authority of half her council. This fatal love-token now 
fell into the hands of the lords, among whom the contents excited 
the greatest confusion and indignation. The Earl of Murray, who 
had left Scotland immediately after Damley's murder, was 
summoned from Paris to undertake the regency, and the trial and 
execution of the Queen were loudly demanded by Knox and the 
preachers. The mass of the people also insisted upon justice 
being done, but too many of the lords .were implicated in Mary's 
guilt, and some would have preferred shaking her off without 
further inquiry, and arranging for her confinement for life in 
England.* 

It would have been well for Elizabeth's reputation, had she 
remained neutral at this crisis, and allowed the Scots to dispose of 
their Queen as they thought proper. But the more loudly she 
threatened, the more obstinate became the lords: they would 
tolerate no interference, though they would send the young prince 
to be educated in England, if Elizabeth would name him as the 
presumptive heir to her throne. The Confederates, therefore, 
proceeded on their course, and they sent three instruments to Loch 
Leven for Mary to sign ; one, by which she was to resign the crown 
in favour of her son ; the second, appointing Murray regent ; and 
the third, entrusting the government to a council until her brother's 
arrival in Scotland. Sir James Melville, one of the three envoys 
entrusted with these documents, carried a note from Maitland and 
Throgmorton,. concealed in the scabbard of his sword, advising 
Mary to comply with these demands, and assuring her that no act 
which she might do under such compulsion could prejudice her 
rights. He was enabled to deliver this note secretly, and also to 
add another message, directly from Elizabeth, that " at all times 
she might count upon a sure friend in the Queen of England/* 
Encouraged by such fatal promises, never to be fulfilled, she signed 
the papers, and five days afterwards (29th July, 1567), the 
young prince was crowned at Stirling," by the title of siiS^her 
James Yl. These important proceedings were subse- 
quently confirmed by a parliament, which declared that Mary was, 
undoubtedly, an accomplice in her husband's murder, and 
condiemned her to imprisonment for the crime. 

. 21. Mary escapes, and is expelled firom Scotland. The Earl 
of Murray, who had with some (difficulty escaped from France, 

* Fronde, IX., iSQ. 
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jg^tmt arrived in Scotland soon after these transactions, and 
oSliUnut assumed the regency. He paid a visit to his sister, and 
Cooh Lcven. ]^ a Conversation with her, which lasted for several 
hours " deep into the night.** The character of the interview has 
been differently coloured, for as no witnesses were present, the 
only accounts which have come to hand have been derived from 
what Murray or the Queen cared to reveal. He upbraided her 
with her misconduct, and urged her to seek God's mercy, and to 
hope for nothing else ; for liberty she could not have, though he 
would assure her life, and shield her reputation from any public 
exposure. But if she attempted to escape, or to raise up a faction 
in her behalf, his power to protect her would be at an end.* 

The last intimation was directed against the intrigues which 
were already on foot for the release of the Queen and the overthrow 
of the regent's government. Elizabeth's agents were very busy in 
Elisabeth fomenting discontent, and she sent the Hamiltons 3,000 
jnca.riifes marks, to uohold them in resisting Murray .f The Eoman 
iri«nds. Catholic nobility chafed under the arrogant assumptions 
of the Kirk ; and Catherine de Medicis, who had hitherto left Mary 
to the mercy of her enemies, in the hope of gaining the friendship 
of the Lords, now changed her policy, and offered to assist the 
Hamiltons, because Murray remained faithful in his attachment 
to an English alliance, notwithstanding Elizabeth's hostility. 
Under these circumstances, a party was soon created in Mary's 
favour ; and plans were formed and tried for her escape. Through 
the assistance of Oeorge Douglas, the brother of the Laird of 
Lochleven, the captive was kept aware of all the efforts of her 
friends ; she had other confederates also in the castle, and by their 
united aid she managed to escape from her prison (May 2nd9 
1568), and reach Hamilton in safety, where her supporters were 
rapidly assembling. " Here gathered the Catholics, who hated the 
Eeformation, and those with whose disordered lives the Puritan 
discipline (of the General Assembly of the Kirk) had dealt hardly— 
those (Borderers) who, for deeds of lawlessness, had felt the heavy 
hand of Murray — those who, in blind sincerity, believed that Mary 
Stuart was their lawful sovereign, who did n(k choose to scan too 
closely her past misdoings, and who had looked to her and hers to 
bring about the great day when a Scottish prince should sit upon 
the English throne."J 

In less than a week 6000 men were ranged under Mary's 
standard, who all swore to sink their several quarrels, and they 

* Froade, IX., lfla-i6i. f Froude, IX., 167. t Froode, IX., su. 
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had many among themselves, for the one great object of their 
enterprise — the restoration of Mary Stuart to the throne of her 
fathers. The sovereigns of both France and England, in the &ce 
of all their promises, were perplexed by the attitude that Mary had 
now assumed ; Elizabeth, while she threatened Murray with war 
if he did not submit to the Queen, ordered Mary to lay down her 
Arms, and accept the arbitration of England. Cecil, however, wrote 
privately to the regent, and urged him to use expedition in crushing 
the Queen, advice for which there was no need, for Murray had 
•hastily assembled his forces, and was now at the head of an army 
■superior to the Queen's in number and equipment. The contending 
forces met at Langside, near Glasgow (May 13th, 1568), Thei»iito 
where the r^ent was completely victorious. Mary, who o'*^«»*^ 
had watched the battle from a distant hill, fled from the field with 
the greatest precipitation, " as if death was behind her,*'* and 
never alighted from her horse until she was 92 miles away, at 
Dundrennan Abbey, on the Solway. Her first intention was to 
go round by water to Dumbarton Castle, which Lord Fleming held 
in her favour, and there rally her friends again *to her standard. 
But while she hesitated, the Borderers, who had been effectually 
•curbed by the regent — and were not again disposed to risk his 
•displeasure— showed symptoms of giving the unfortunate princess 
into his hands, and she therefore suddenly resolved to throw 
herself upon the generosity of Elizabeth. Lord Herries, who had 
hitherto accompanied her as her chief attendant, at once sent over 
a messenger to one of the Lowthers, who was governor of Carlisle, 
under Lord Scrope, to inquire if he would receive the Queen ; but 
vrithout waiting for his answer, Mary embarked in an open fishing 
boat on Sunday the 16th of May, without either a change of 



<.lothin2r or the commonest necessaries of life, and landed 

atWorl 

young George Douglas, and several others of her °'*°"' 



the same evening at Workington. Herries, Fleming, the ■tWorff* 



attendants, accompanied her. She immediately despatched a 
messenger to London, notifying her arrival, and requesting 
permission to see Elizabeth. The same evening Lowther came, 
.and escorted her to Carlisle, where she held a kind of court, to 
which the nobility and gentry of the North, including the Earl of 
Northumberland, the Fairfaxes, and the Vavasours, repaired to pay 
"their homage to her as the second person in the realm .f 

22. Discussion in the English Council concerning Maiy's disposaL 
JSlizabeth and her council now found themselves in a very 

^ Froude. t Froude. IX., 28S. 
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perplexing situation, which was rendered all the more difficult 
Three w«ji bccause such a contingency as Mary's flight into England 
inrol^' ^*^ never occurred to them. Three courses were open 
***^- before them, and were discussed in the council."* 

(i) To restore Mary by force or mediation ; which would have been the most 
generous, and perhaps the most judicious, course, because it would have made 
the Scottish Queen the dependant of England. The grand objection to this 
policy was the stigma upon Mary's character; but Elizabeth would have 
overcome this obstacle on the ground, which she persistently maintained, that 
no sovereign was amenable to her subjects for her misdoings. Elizabeth, 
however, would only restore her sister on these conditions : The confirmation 
of the treaty of Leith (which had not yet been signed)— an engagement that 
no future league should be made with France — a promise that the Queen of 
Scots should not marry without the Queen of England's consent — the punish- 
ment of Damley's murderers, including Bothwell, who had escaped to- 
Denmark — the maintenance of Murray at 3)e head of the di facto government — 
the recognition of the Hamilton title to the throne — and the establishment in 
Scotland of the forms and constitution of the Anglican Church. Mary offered 
to agree to all these terms ; she would have assented to anything that would 
have restored her to power ; but the negotiations on this point advanced no- 
further, because Elizabeth hesitated, and Mary was distrusted.i 

(2) To permit Ma^^s retrecU to France ; which would have been an impartial 
but a very dangerous course ; although France, distracted as she then was, 
could not have gained much advantage by it. 

(3) To detain Mary in perpetual captivitv ; a most unjust proceeding, but 
that which Cecil adopted as the only one which he considered expedient tor the 
safety of his mistress's throne, and English Protestantism. Yet this course was 
beset with dangers; Mary might "practise," and make a party to seize the 
crown at the first opportunity, for the Catholics were numerous, and of danger- 
ous humour, while France and Spain would have a fair pretext for interfering, t 

The accounts of the fine court, which was being held at Carlisle, 
quickened the resolutions of the English council, and it was finally 
resolved that the crimes laid against the Queen of Scota 
deeid^to should be privately investigated, and that she should not be 
vLtrt *^ received at the English court until she had established her 
^° innocence. This decision was communicated to the Scottish 

Queen, and, to prevent her escape, she was removed to Bolton 
Oa^tle, in Yorkshire, and placed under the custody of Lord Scrope*. 
4-t the same time, a message was despatched to Murray, requiring 
him to desist from the further prosecution of the Queen's part^y^ 
and to send commissioners to London, to justify his conduct r the^ 
trial of the Queen of Scots, which was the real business of tha 
forthcoming investigation, being hidden under the ostensible purpose 

• Fronde, IX^ S88. f Sea Troude, IX., MS*t3i. 
X HaUam,!., isi-iss; Hume.y., lag. 
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of calling the Confederate lords to account for their rebellion 
against her.* 

23. The Conferences at Tork and Westminster. The investi- 
gation was ordered to take place at Tork, the seat of the Northern 
government, in the first week of October, 1568. The proceedings 
were to assume the form of a conference, in which three ^^t^^t of 
parties were to be represented — the English government, *»>«»»iainr. 
the Confederate lords, and the Queen of Scots. The commissioners 
of the first were the Earl of Sussex, president of the council of the 
^orth. Sir Ealph Sadler, who had been Henry YIII.'s ambassador 
in Scotland, and the Duke of Norfolk, the premier peer of England,, 
and a Catholic. Mary was represented by Leslie, Bishop of Koss, 
Lord Herries, her tried and faithfiil friend, and four others ; " and 
Murray, Morton, Maitland, and Buchanan (the famous poet and 
historian), appeared for the Confederates. Norfolk was appointed 
president of the conference. 

Mary's agents complained of the facts which have been narrated 
— ^the revolt of the lords, and her imprisonment, dethronement, and 
expulsion from the realm. Murray and his friends, who had come 
prepared to make a full defence, hesitated to give an immediate 
reply to these accusations, because they were alarmed at the reports 
which were circulated of Elizabeth^s intention to restore Mary, 
guilty or not guilty. Until they coidd, therefore, be assured of" 
Elizabeth's real purposes, they simply confined themselves to a 
defence of their conduct on the ground of Mary's marriage, and 
Both well's crimes. But they intimated that more could be 
said, if it was thought necessary, f and they secretly laid 
before the English commissioners the casket of letters which 
they had obtained* through the assistance of Sir James Balfour. 
Copies of these letters were now sent to Cecil, and Idid 
before the council; at the same time, a rumour reached the 
court, that intrigues were actively afoot for the marriage '6f' 
Mary with the Duke of Norfolk. This latter revelation excited 
the utmost alarm ; Elizabeth, on the instant, cancelled The York 
the York commission, and summoned all the parties to S'^JSJJ^ 
London, where the cause could be heard in her presence. *^**^ 
To prevent any complaint of unfair dealing, a great council of the 
peers was first summoned ; tod Norfolk, Winchester, Arundel,. 
Derby, Northumberland, "Westmoreland, Shrewsbury, tliose who* 
had made themselves most conspicuous as the advocates of Maty'si 
pretensions, were required especiaCy to be present at the investi— 

* Froude. IX., ch. xt., passim. f Froude IX., 987-201. 
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gation which was now to be held. The conference 
wgminrtw re-opened at "Westminster on the 25th of November ; 

the three English commissioners were re-appointed, and 
Bacon, Arundel, Leicester, Clinton (the admiral), and Cecil, were 
-added to their number. The proceedings were held in the 
Fainted Chamber, and the business began with the reading of the 
minutes of the York meeting. Murray was then asked if he 
had any further defence. He replied, by laying on the table 
A written declaration that his sister had been the contriver of 
the murder of which Bothwell had been the instrument. The 
4Sonference was then prorogued for three days, and the English 
.<x)mmissioners went down to Hampton Court to inform the Queen 
of what had passed. When the sittings were resumed, the Earl 
of Lennox next appeared, and, appealing *' to God and the Queen 
of England for justice," repeated Murray's accusations. The 
Bishop of Boss and Lord Herries treated these charges as 
oalumnies, and declined to answer them, on the ground that the 
-conference had been assembled to hear the complaints of their 
mistress against Murray, and not that she should be called upon 
to answer as a criminal. They further declined to. take any 

answer at all, except &om Elizabeth, and the conference 
jongwnee was, therefore, adjourned to Hampton Court, where the 
tottSJJon Queen was then residing. Li the interval, Mary's 

commissioners made every effort to stifle further inquiry, 
but Elizabeth now observed that any compromise, or attempt to 
«top the case, would be fatal to her sisters honour — ^the Earl of 
Murray must be required to prove his allegation ; this was her 
final resolution. The Bishop of Boss protested against this, and 
withdrew from all further participation in the conference. The 
- evasion, however, did not put an end to the proceedings. Murray 
was ordered to produce his justification for the charges he had 
made, and he brought forward the casket, together with the 
<lepositions of the murderers who had been executed for the crime. 
The entire evidence was then placed in the hands of the council ; 
the noblemen before mentioned, besides several others, were joined 
to the commission; the casket was opened; its contents were 
ThtvMn ^°°8 *°^ minutely examined by each of the lords present ; 
Brm^oiiM «< the manner of writing, and fuhion of orthography, with 
Jjjjjj? other letters before written by the Queen of Scots," 
were compared, and '* no difference was found.** " Then 
the said earls severally made answer that they had therein seen 
4uch foul matters, as they thought truly in their consciences 
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that Her Majesty had just cause to refuse to see the Queen or 
Scots, until some answer had been made first tending in some way 
to clear the weight of the charge." This decision was communicated 
to Mary's commissioners, but no further result was intended, and 
Elizabeth promised to bury everything in oblivion if Mary would 
confirm the abdication she had made at Loch Leven, and leave her 
son in the undisturbed possession of the throne. But the Queen 
of Scots refused to entertain these terms — she would agree to 
nothing which would make her less than a true queen. At this 
point the inquiry terminated. Eeg^rding Murray and his friends^, 
it was declared that " nothing had been brought against _ 
them which impaired their honour and aUegiance," while ends in 
concerning Mary it was stated that nothing had been "** "*' 
" sufficiently produced or shown, whereby the Queen of England 
should conceive or take any evil opinion of her good sister.** This 
unmeaning sentence was entirely the result of laizabeth's crooked 
policy. It had never been her intention to decide the matter at 
all. She sought only to cover the captive Queen with 
disgrace and suspicion, and as she had completely effected or the^ 
her purpose, the conferences were broken off (10th January "^"^ 
1669). The Queen of Scots was removed to Tutbury Castle, in 
Staffordshire, a few days afberwards, and then transferred to> 
Wingfield Manor House (April 22nd). * 



Section II.— DTJEING THE CAPTIVITY OF MAEY, 
QUEEN OF SCOTS. 1569-1687. 

I. THE EIEST TEOTJBLES WHICH AEOSE OUT OF 

MART'S IMPEISONMENT. 

24. Anxieties of Elizabeth's cabinet about the succession to 
the throne. The revolutions of Scotland farmed the highest 
object of English policy during the first ten years of Elizabeth's 
reign; for, until a reformed government was firmly established 
among the Scots, Britain could not, in a military point of view, be 
regarded as an island, and Elizabeth's throne was not safe so long 
as the allies of the Holy League possessed such a vantage ground 
as that of Scotland, under a Catholic Queen, f BUsu^beth's 

^ Fronde, IX., oh. XYI., panim. f Mackintoeh, II., s6s. 
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contemporaries, alluding to her domestic administration, called these 
ten years " her halcyon days ; " and they certainly were compara- 
tively calm and serene, the only disturbance being a conspiracy of 

the two Poles, nephews of the cardinal, in 1562, in favour 
ofthetwo' of Mary of Scotland. This plot was attributed to the 

Catholics, and it was the immediate provocation of the 
statute 5 Elizabeth (1562), " for the assurance of the Queen's royal 
power over all estates and subjects within her dominions ; " which 
enacted that all who were engaged in the law or the church, or 
belonged to the universities, Bhould take the oath of supremacy, 
under the heaviest penalties if they refused.* The statute, 
however, was not severely enforced, though numerous persons were 
Beginniaff Continually harassed for not conforming to the rites of 
^oiio t^© EngHsh Church. Others were (dragged before 
perMcution ecclcsiastical commissioners for harbouring priests, or for 
sending money to those who had fled beyond sea ; and the students 
of the Inns of Court, where popery prevailed at this time, were 
•examined in the Star Chamber, and those who did not give 
satisfectory answers as to their religion, were imprisoned in the 
Pleet. Yet the greater number of the English Catholics attended 
the Protestant worship, some of them not deeming it to contain 
. anything contrary to their religion, though it was defective ; and 
others excusing their formal obedience to the civil power by the 
private observance of their own rites. For the old priests travelled 
the country in various disguises, and were to be found in every 
■county, serving as chaplains in private fiimilies, and celebrating 
their solemn services by stealth, in the dead of night, in private 
chambers, and in the secret lurking-places of an ill-peopled country. 
This persecution could not but excite a spirit of disloyalty in the 
adherents of the ancient faith, and hence arose all the fears of 
Elizabeth's counsellors, and of her parliaments, concerning the 
succession to the throne.f 

There were two fiimilies in whom this succession lay, viz. : — 
Elisabeth'! the housc of Suffolk, which, by the statute 35 Henry VIII., 
of SShoSS c. 1, was entitled to the crown after Elizabeth ; and the 
ofsuffwik. Queen of Scots, who had the hereditary right after 
Elizabeth. The presumptive heiress to the crown, by Henry's 
statute, was Lady Catherine G-rey, the younger sister of Lady 
Jane Grey. In the very first year of her reign, " without any 
hettQT motive than her own jealous and malignant humour," j: 

• HsUam's Const. Hist., I., iiQ. 
t Hallam*8 Const. Hist., 1., 117-133. t ^id, 117. 
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Elizabeth had imprisoned her in the Tower, because she had 
secretly married the Earl of Hertford, son of the Protector 
Somerset. Her husband was also imprisoned. They had one 
child before their imprisonment, and another while they were in 
the Tower; on which Elizabeth appointed a commission, and, 
because they were unable to produce proofs of their marriage in 
time, their children were declared fllegitimate ; they were con- 
demned to perpetual imprisonment, and Hertford was fined 
£15,000. The injured lady sunk under this hardship and 
indignity ; she was never permitted to see her husband again, and 
she died 27th January, 1567, after a captivity of more than six 
years. Nearly half a century afterwards, her memory was relieved 
from imputation by the verdict of a jury, which established the 
validity of her mamage. So long as Ehzabeth remained unmarried, 
the house of Suffolk was the hope of the Protestants ; but the 
stigma which Elizabeth thus threw upon it, deprived it of all 
pofitical consequence, and strengthened the pretensions of the 
rival house of Scotland. 

25. Proposals of marriage to Elizabeth. It was on this 
account that the marriage of Elizabeth was a matter of so much 
solicitude and importance from the very beginning of her reign. 
Many princes aspired to her hand at this time; the archdi^e 
Charles, son of the Emperor Ferdinand, and cousin to Philip II. ; 
Eric, King of Sweden, the son of Gustavus Vasa ; Adolphus, the 
Duke of Holstein, and others. Of these only one, the Archduke 

€tenealogical Table of the Suffolk family, to whom Henry VIII. devised the crown, 

in preference to the Scottish house. 

Henry VII. 
I 



Henry Vm. Margaret, Louis XII.=Maiy=Charles Brandon. 
Queen of of France. { Duke of Suffolk. 

Scots 1 

I i 

Pranoes-^Grey, Marquis Earl of ^Eleanor, 

of Dorset, Cumber- 1547. 

created Duke land, 

of Suffolk by 
Edwar d VI. 

] i 1 

' Lord ss Jane. Catheriue==Seymour, Mary^^Martin Margaret = Earl of 

<7uildford I Earl of Keys. Derby. 

Dudley. I Hertford. 

Lord Beauchamp. 

Duke of Somerset.* 

* This branch had the right to the throne on the death of Elizabeth, according to 
the statute. '>'dat4t8le«tima(^'Wa»'qn«stioned. Charles U. restored to Lord Beau- 
^hamp's son the title of the Seymours— Duke of Somerset. See Dugdale's Baronage. 
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Charles, was recommended by his dignity and alliances ; but hi» 
religion was an insurmountable obstacle, and he had, besides, a 
dangerous rival, for whom the Queen betrayed an evident partiality^ 

This was Lord Bobert Dudley, the younger son of the 
EaH o/ Duke of Northumberland. Dudley had l^n married tc> 

Amy, the daughter and heiress of Sir John Eobesart^ 
whom he had kept &om court, secluded in a lonely mansion, called 
Cumnor, near Oxford, and whose sudden death in 1560 had 
provoked a suspicion that she had been murdered by her husband 
to make him a way to the throne. Yet it was with the know- 
ledge of this suspicion hanging over him, and of the ^* slanderous 
speeches" which were circulated about her excessive fondness for 
hun, that Elizabeth created Dudley Earl of Leicester, made him a 
Knight of the Garter, and gave him Kenilworth Castle. He was & 
handsome and accomplished man, but possessed little capacity and 
less principle, for, during the seven or eight years that Elizabeth'^ 
passion for him struggled against her nobler qualities, he waa 
willing to sell himself to any party provided he could accomplish 
a marriage with the Queen. He held constant interviews with De 
Quadra, to request the aid of Philip in the proposed match, on 
condition of restoring religion and papal supremacy. At another 
time he humbled himself to the Scots to gain his ends, and alsa 
besought the alliance of Conde and the Huguenots. Cecil, faithful 
to England's interests and the honour of his mistress, was the 
persistent opponent of all his schemes, and though the former often 
incurred the Queen's anger by this, and was at one time in danger 
of being banished from court through Dudley's intrigues, he had 
the satisfaction of being able to prevent such a calamity falling 
upon the country, as this marriage would have been.* 

The great difficulty, in Elizabeth's marriage was, that it would 
not have been easy to choose such a husband as would have 
contented the two great factions, who looked for a successor to 
very different quarters, and both of whom re^rded her marriage 
with Dudley with the greatest suspicion — ^the Protestants, indeed, 
with the utmost dread. This, together with her own personal 
objection to matrimony, seems to have converted into a reality 
that resolution to live and die a vir^n Queen, which at first 
appeared only like coy affectation, f The satire and contempt 
with which she treated the married state is well seen in her- 
constantly-expressed dislike of married priests ; and in the well— 
known ungracious address she made to the wife of Archbishop- 

^ Froude, VIL, ch« 4. f HaUam's Consk. Hifft., I., Ii4-ii8. 
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Parker, in return for that lady's hospitality to her at the episcopal 

?alace — " Madam, I may not call you ; " said the Queen ; " mistress, * 
am ashamed to call you ; and so I know not what to call you ; 
hut, howsoever, I thank you." * 

26. The Great Northern Insurrection. The Queen's determi- 
nation not to marry, nor to limit the succession, turned every 
one's thoughts to the contingency of her death, especially as she 
had been dangerously ill in 1562 and 1568. Of all possible 
competitors for the throne, the Queen of Scots was the most 
powerful. All who still retained their attachment to the ancient 
religion, and there were many even in Elizabeth's court, looked 
up to her ; and she had the stronghold of hereditary right. Hence 
every circumstance connected with Mary was of the pmpoaed 
utmost importance to the English cabinet. The extensive Jf "foff* **' 
combination, therefore, which appeared in 1569, to bring Qute*i?Jf 
about by force the marriage of that princess to the Duke **'"*■• 
of Norfolk, the first subject in the realm, and the hereditary leader 
of the Eoman Catholics, naturally alarmed Elizabeth's ministers. 

There were two projects afoot in connection with this marriage, 
to each of which the Spanish ambassador (Don Gereau, the suc- 
cessor of De Silva) was a party. One was among the two plots la 
northern lords opposed to Norfolk, for a Catholic insur- J^^Ji' thu^ 
rection, the overthrow of Elizabeth, and a marriage, if ^'^"^«^- 
Philip's sanction could be obtained for it, between the Queen of 
Scots and Don John. A second party, which had Norfolk and 
Arundel for its leaders, desired a change of government, and the 
arrest, probably the death, of Cecil. This party was broken up 
into two independent sections, whose objects wQre widely different, 
and Norfolk was attached to both, that he might accomplish the 
marriage by the aid of one or the other of them. He allied himself 
with Leicester, Pembroke, Sussex, and Throgmorton, who only 
sought to ruin Cecil's ministry, and it was arranged that the Duke 
should marry the Queen of Scots on condition that she abandoned 
her foreign alliances, ratified the treaty of Leith, and outwardly 
conformed, like Norfolk, to the rites of the Church of England, 
where she was to continue to reside. Mary accepted these con- 
ditions, and it was considered that they would be so satisfactory to 
Elizabeth that she would ratify the arrangements, and declare the 
Queen of Scots as next to the throne. Maitland and the Earl of 
Murray were consenting parties to these proceedings. But while 
Norfolk, by an outward profession of Protestantism, thus obtained 

* Aikin*g If emoirs, I., 835. 
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the promised assistance of those whose loyalty to Elizabeth and her 
, throne was undoubted, he was carrying on active and secret nego- 
tiations with the bitterest enemies of his country. He 
respoDda wfth uTged tho Duko of Alva to issue a proclamation against 
the queen, because she had lately seized some Spanish 
treasure,* and call upon the Catholics to rise in rebellion, and he 
informed him how he might retaliate the seizure by intercepting 
the great fleet which was going to Hamburgh, laden with valuable 
cloths belonging to the merchants of London.f 

The intrigues for the marriage became fully known to Elizabeth 
in -August, 1569. Leicester was pardoned, and Norfolk was 
ordered to give up the project. But, in October, Murray trans- 
mitted to the Queen all Norfolk's letters to Mary, while Norfolk 
was immediately arrested and sent to the Tower, and Leicester, 
Pembroke, and Arundel were banished from the court. On this 
the northern lords, headed by the Earls of "Westmoreland and 
Northumberland, rose in arms ; the Duke of Alva assured them of 
succour from abroad ; and one Dr. Morton came from Rome with 
the title of Apostolical Penitentiary, to tell them that Pius V. 
was about to issue a bull of excommunication against Elizabeth, 
absolving all her subjects from their oath and duty of allegiance. J 

The insurgents advanced to Durham, where they burnt the 
Bible and Prayer Book, and celebrated mass in the cathedral. 
Thence they marched through Richmond and Ripon, to Bramham 
Moor, restoring the ancient ritual in every town, without meeting 
with any opposition. Dissension then broke out among them : 
they had no money ; the promised succours from Alva had not 
arrived ; the Catholic gentry shunned their approach, and joined 
the royal army, under the Earl of Sussex, which lay at York ; and 
a body of horse, which they had sent to Tutbury to liberate the 
Queen of Scots, had returned from Pontefract with the intelligence 
that she had been removed to Coventry. Under these circum- 
stances, the Earls disbanded their forces, and escaped to Scotland, 
where they were befriended by the Hamiltons and the partisans of 
Mary. Numerous executions followed ; and, in the county ,of 
Durham alone, more than three hundred suffered death. North- 
mnberland, after being imprisoned in Loch Leven Castle, was 
afterwards surrendered to the English government, and executed 
at York (September, 1572). The Earl of "Westmoreland ultimately 
escaped to Elanders, and died in 1584. 

Leonard Dacres renewed the rebellion in January, 1570, and 

* Bee pengraph 86. f froodc^ IX., 4»-4S8. t Lingird, YIII., 44, Note. 
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^assembled a large force at Naworth Castle. On the 2nd Bebduon of 
of February, he encountered the Queen's army, under her ^"c^" 
Mnsman Lord Hnnsdon, on the banks of the little river Chelt ; 
and, after a sharp and bloody fight, was defeated. Many desperate 
women fought in the ranks of the revolters; Dacres fled into 
Scotland, and numerous executions followed, as in the former 
rebellion. 

This second rising was excited by the murder of Murray, who 
was shot in a street of Linlithgow by Hamilton, of 
BothweU-haugh, £rom motives of private revenge. The thesuiof 
Earls of Argyle and Huntley, and the Duke of Chatel- '*™^* 
herault, immediately assiuned the government in Mary's name. 
The opposite faction, under the Earl of Morton, flew to arms ; 
Elizabeth sent two armies into Scotland to support them ; Mary's 
partisans were defeated; and Lennox, Darnley's father, was 
^appointed regent (July 10th, 1570). His rule was disturbed with 
greater distractions than before, and he was slain in an attempted 
surprise of Stirling Castle (Sept. 1571). The Earl of Mar was then 
elected regent.* 

27. Persecution of the Catholics. During these proceedings, 
Pius V. published his &mou8 bull of excommunication Exeention 
against Mzabeth (February, 1570), and one Felton, a o'^eit^^- 
gentleman of lai^ property in Southwark, afBxed a copy of it to 
the gates of the Bishop of London's palace, and suf^red death for 
his temerity. Such a bold act of disloyalty was imputed to the 
Catholics at lai^e^ but unjustly; the real oflenders being "the 
English refugee priests and Jesuits dispersed over Flanders, and 
lately established at the coU^e of Douay (1568 or '69), who were 
continually passing into the kingdom, not only to keep alive the 
precarious faith of the laity, but, as was generally surmised, to 
excite them against their soyereign."t 

In consequence of this bull, a statute was passed (13 Elizabeth, 
c. 2), enacting " that all persons publishing any bull from 
Bome, or absolving or reconciling any one to the Eomish pubSKiS? 
Church, or being so reconciled, should incur the penalties ^^li^Sll 
of high treason ; and such as brought into the realm any 
crosses, pictures, or superstitious things consecrated by the Pope, 
or under 'his authority, should be liable to a praemunire. Those 
who i^hould conceal, or connive at, the offenders, were to be guilty 
-of misprision of treas(»i."4: 
V This statute exposed the Catholic priesthood and laity to the 

* Froude, X., oh«zz. t Hallam, J^ U7. % Hallam, I., IS7. 
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continiial risk of martyrdom ; but still further to isolate them from- 
the Pope and their co-religionists on the continent, and to crush' 
the pretensions and partisans of Mary, another statute was passed 
(13 Elizabeth, c. 1), which made it " hi^h treason to affirm that 
the Queen ought not to enjoy the crown, but some other person ; 
or to publish that she is a heretic, schismatic, tyrant, inndel, or 
usurper of the crown ; or to claim right to the crown, or to usurp 
the same during the Queen's life ; or to affirm that the 
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trcM«ni to laws and the statutes do not bind the right of the crown, 
QoMu'/ and the descent, limitation, inheritance, or governance 
' thereof. And whosoever should, during the Queen's life, 
by any book or work, written or printed, expressly affirm, before 
the same had been established by parliament, that any particular 
person was, or ought to be, heir and successor to the Queen, 
except the same be the natural issue of her body, or should print 
or utter any such book or writing, was for the first offence to be 
imprisoned a year, and to forfeit half his eoods ; and for the 
second, to incur the penalties of a praemunire.' * 

The Puritans had now a predominant influence in the House of 
Commons ; and, not content with these enactments against the 
Scottish Queen and the Catholics, they addressed Elizabeth upon 
their " great cause," as they termed the disposal of Mary ; and 
they sent a bill to the upper house attainting the princess of high 
treason. But Elizabetn stopped their proceedings by proroguing 
the parliament. They did not, however, end here ; and they not 
only enacted that all persons above a certain age should attend' 
the church regularly, and receive the sacrament ; but that every 
person who had left, or might hereafter leave, the realm, should 
return in six months after being warned by proclamation, under 
the pain of forfeiting his goods and chattels, and the profits of his 
lands. Thus the Catholics could neither remain at home without 
offence to their consciences, or the fear of persecution, nor remain 
abroad without sacrificing their fortunes. " It is worthy to be • 
repeatedly inculcated on the reader," remarks Hallam, t " since so 
false a colour has been employed to disguise the ecclesi- 
Srth?*' astical tyranny of this reign, that the most clandestine 
ptrMontion ^^Q^clne of the Eomish worship was severely punished," 
the truth of which will at once be seen by those who read Strype's 
Annals of the Beformation. The Boman Catholics were ''com- 

Sletely at the mercy of their neighbours and enemies ; they were- 
aily watched by the pursuivants ; they were Hable at any hour t(v 

* Ibid, I., in. tlbid,L,i4i. 
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1)6 hurried before the courts of high commission, to be interrogated 
upon oath, how often they had been at church, and when, or 
where, they had received the sacrament ; to be condemned as 
recusants, to fines and imprisonment, or, as persons reconciled, to 
forfeiture and confinement for life. Their terrors were renewed 
jeyeTj year by proclamations, or secret messages, calling upon the 
jnagistrates, the bishops, and the ecclesiastical commissioners, to 
redouble their vigilance, and enforce the laws respecting religion. 
Private houses were searched to discover priests, or persons 
Assisting at mass. The foreign ambassadors complained of the 
violation of their privileges, by the intrusion of the pursuivants 
into their chapels ; and even Elizabeth herself, to give the example, 
occasioDally condescended to commit to prison the recusants, who 
were denounced to her in the course of her progresses." * 

28. Norfolk's Conspiracy. Thus harassed by persecuting laws, 
the Eoman Catholics retired in great numbers to foreign countries, 
Elanders especially ; and receiving for their maintenance pensions 
from the court of Spain, became the unhappy instruments of its 
ambitious enterprises, f They began to look forward to a revolu- 
tion, by which the ancient religion should be restored, Elizabeth 
•deposed (perhaps murdered), and Mary raised to the vacant throne. 
They regarded the Duke of Norfolk as their leader, who had been 
released from the Tower (August, 1570), on a written Martand 
engagement not to engage in any matrimonial negotiations S»?iMw>nd 
with the Queen of Scots without Elizabeth's permission ; ^^^^ ^'*' 
and they sought assistance from Spain, especially from the Duke 
of Alva. During 1571, numerous secret negotiations were carried 
on with Mary, the Pope, Alva, and Philip 11. J A servant of the 
Scottish Queen was apprehended at Dover in April, with letters 
from Brussels, which the Bishop of Eoss contrived to exchange 
secretly for others. But the servant was put to the rack, and he 
confessed that he had received the letters from Bidolfi, lately a 
Elorentine banker in London, but now employed by Mary as her 
ambassador to the Pope and the Duke of ^va. As the letters 
were in cipher, their meaning could not, at first, be interpreted ; 
and although the Bishop of Boss was arrested, and the Queen of 
^Scots was examined at ^eat length, no further knowledge was 
obtained. Meanwhile, Kidolfi made his way to Madrid, and 
' delivered letters to Philip from Mary and the Duke of Norfolk. 
'The Spanish king immediately held a council for the discussion of 

* Lingsrd, YIIL, 138, 1S9, and Notes. t Hallam's Const. Hist., I., uo. 

X See Froude, X., s«. 
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the proposals therein contained ; and it was unanimously agreed 
that England should be invaded, as Norfolk had requested, and 

that Elizabeth should be deposed and murdered, A 
to£ Spanish colonel, named Chapin Vitelli, who had formerlj 
"*" " been one of Alva's spies in England, offered himself aft 
the required assassin ; he was, therefore, sent back to the Nether- 
lands to accompany the fleet which was being prepared for the 
intended invasion. These secret transactions, and their connection 

with Mary and Norfolk, were first revealed to Cecil by 
H«rkiJi Sir John Hawkins, who made overtures to the Spanisk 
the '" ambassador, on pretence of being weary of the service of 
*^*^ '' Elizabeth, who had, he said, ungratefully neglected to 
acknowledge his services. Strange to say, the Spaniards believed 
him, and trusted him with the knowledge of their chief plans, and 
even with the conveyance of letters between Mary Stuart and 
Philip. 

In September, 1571, an insignificant accident threw the Duke 
How of Norfolk into Cecil's power. The Duke entrusted a 
JJST** large bag of money to a Shrewsbury merchant, travelling 
detected, homewards from London, to be given into the hands of 
his steward in Shropshire. The money was intended for the 
support of Mary's friends in the north, but the merchant did not 
know this ; he was told it was only silver bullion. Its great 
weight, however, excited his suspicions, and he' opened the bag, 
and found it to contain £600 in gold and a letter in cipher. He 
at once returned to the metropolis and placed his discovery before 
Cecil. This led immediately to the seizure of other letters in 
cipher, all of which showed that Norfolk was in active correspon- 
dence with Mary and the Spaniards, in spite of his promise to the 
contrary ; and that general preparations were being made by the 
Catholics for the overthrow of the Queen and her government, and 
the elevation of Mary to the throne. Norfolk, Lord Lumley (his 
brother-in-law), the Earls of Arundel and Southampton, and the 
Bishop of Ross, were immediately placed under arrest, and the 
Queen of Scots was committed to close imprisonment in Sheffield 
Castle, in charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury. The bishop made a 
full confession ; the Duke of Alva gave up all thoughts of the 
, invasion for the present, and Norfolk, as the diief offender, 
tri«i*^and was brought to trial in the following January, found 
"*'* *°°* guilty of high treason, and condemned to death. Owing 
to Elizabeth's habitual indecision, his execution did not take place - 
U June 2nd, 1572. 
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Though no one fell by a sentence more amply merited, or the 
execution of which was more indispensable, the trial of Norfolk 
was not conducted in a manner that we can approve. Tha 
prisoner was interrogated by the Queen's counsel with the most 
insidious questions, and the material evidence was read from the 
written depositions of witnesses who ought to have been called, in 
conformity with the statute of Edward VI. * 

II. ELIZABETH'S TEEATMENT OF THE PTJEITANS. 

29« Origin of Puritanism. In addition to the Catholics, 
ElLzabeth had to contend with another class of religionists, less 
dangerous, indeed, and inimical to her government, than the 
Bomanists, but equally as vexatious and determined. These were 
the Puritans, a party which sprang up in the reign of Edward VI., 
and held the strict notions of Calvin. Luther, when he 
established his churches, did not retrench many of the an/ 
exterior ceremonies of the Roman Church ; and crucifixes, reform?" 
images, tapers, and priestly vestments, even, for a time, 
the elevation of the host and the Latin mass-book, were retained. 
The disciples of Zuingle and Calvin, on the other hand, carefully 
eradicated these things as popish idolatry and superstition. 
Cranmer and Eidley, the founders of the English Beformation, 
justly deeming themselves independent of any foreign master, 
adopted a middle course between these two extremes, and they 
retained in the church a few ceremonial usages, such as the copes 
and rockets of bishops, and the surplice of officiating priests. 
The general tendency, however, of the reformers was towards the 
simpler forms ; Bucer and Martyr, and the other foreign reformers 
in England, and Calvin and Bullinger in Switzerland, expressed 
their dissatisfaction at seeing these habits retained, and complained 
pf the backwardness of the English Eeformation ; and Hooper, an 
eminent divine, having been elected Bishop of Gloucester, 
refused to be consecrated in the usual dress. Instead of 
permitting him to decline the dignity, the council sent him to 
prison till the matter should be adjusted, and thus those troubles 
began which afterwards made such havoc of the peace of the 
church. 

During the persecutions of Mary's reign, the most eminent 
Protestant clergymen took refuge in various cities of GJermany and 

* Linfrard, YIIL, 78-01 ; Mackintosh. II., 388; Hallam'a Gontt. Hist« I., 134 ; Froude* 
X., oh. xzii. 
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Switzerland, where they were received by the Calviniets with 
hospitality and brotherly kindness, while the Lutherans neglected 
The Marian ^"^ insulted them. Divisions soon arose among the 
•*"•■• exiles about the use of the English service, the chief scene 
of the disturbances being at Frankfort, where Knox headed the 
party which desired to alter the service, and Cox, afterwards 
hishop of Ely, stood up for the original liturgy. These disagree- 
ments were by no means healed when the accession of Elizabeth 
recalled both parties to their own country, " neither of them very 
likely to display more mutual charity in their prosperous hour, 
than they had been able to exercise in a common persecution." * 

The first mortification which they endured on their return was 
to find the Eeformation so backward. This delay was owing to 
several obstacles. 

In the first place, the Queen's council found it necessary to 
proceed with prudence and caution in making any essential changes. 
Obstacles to ^hc Bomauists were still a numerous party, and compre- 
??formHUo n houdcd the fiir greater portion of the beneficed clergy ; 
in England. « g^^^ q^ thosc who, haviug no turn for controversy, clung 
with pious reverence to the rites and worship of their earliest 
associations." t Elizabeth's ministers, therefore, probably may 
have considered that it was by fer the wisest policy, and one 
certainly more accordant with Christian charity, to win such 
persons over by retaining a few indifferent usages, which gratified 
their eyes, and took off the impression of religious novelty, than 
to drive them still more into the arms of popery, by destroying at 
once all the ancient landmarks of reverence. Another obstacle to 
the progress of the Reformation was Elizabeth's religious opinions. 
Though resolute against submitting to the papal authority, she was 
opposed to many of the Protestant tenets, and loved a more 
splendid worship than her brother had established. She contended 
chiefly fcr the retention of images, and especially the crucifix, 
which she retained with lighted tapers before it in her chapel, 
although the ecclesiastical visitors of 1669 were instructed to 
remove them from the churches. She was also exceedingly averse 
to the marriage of the clergy, and would never consent to the 
repeal of the statute passed in her sister's reign against it ; so that 
until the first year oi James I., when the statute was repealed, the 
children of the married clergy were not, in legal strictness, 
legitimate. 

• HalI«m*B Contt. Hist., 1 , 173* t Ibid, I., 177. 
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30. The first appearance of Nonconformity. These things 
exceedingly annojed the exiles, who were intent upon framing 
the services of the English church after a simpler modeL Jewell^ 
Orindal, Sandys, and Nowell, and all the most eminent church* 
men, were in favour of leaving off the surplice, and abolishing 
what were called the popish ceremonies, viz. : — ^the observ- xh, 
ance of saints' days, the sign of the cross in baptism, and MnmolSjM 
the ring in matrimony ; kneeling at the communion, the "***"•*• 
use of organs and musical instruments, and the chanting of the 
psalms ; the repetition of the Lord's Prayer, the responses of the 
people, and the reading of lessons from the Apocrypha. A 
proposition to abolish most of these usages was rejected in 
Convocation only by a majority of 1 ; the numbers being 59 to 68 
(1562). The repugnance felt by many of the Protestant clergy to 
these and other ceremonies with which Elizabeth would not 
dispense, showed itself in irregular transgressions of the Act of 
Uniformity. Some wore the habits, others laid them aside ; the 
communicants received the sacrament sitting, standing, or yi„t 
kneeling, according to the minister's discretion; some SSSn^™* 
baptised in the font, others in the basin ; some used the «>ttto"»i^« 
sign of the cross, others omitted it. In London and other towns, 
those who observed the prescribed order were insulted, and many 
of the bishops connived at the deviations; some because they 
disapproved of the ceremonies omitted ; others, while not objecting 
to them, because they did not consider them essential. This latter 
opinion led to the most important conclusions ; and the objections 
to conformity became grounded on the principle, that the civil 
power has no right to prescribe compulsory regulations in the 
church. This doctrine went to overthrow the Queen's supremacy ; 
a prerogative of which she was extremely tenacious ; and it was 
altogether opposed to the principle on which the Acts of Supremacy 
and Uniformity were based, viz. : — ^that the church is subordinate 
to, and dependent upon, the temporal constitution. This unsettled 
state of external religion continued tiU 1565, when Archbishop 
Parker, instigated by the Queen, determined to put a stop to all 
irregularities in the public service. He issued a book of p^^^^^ 
discipline for the clergy called " Advertisements ;" Sampson, ©r per- 
dean of Christ Church, and Humphrey, president of Mag- 
-dalen College, Oxford, two leading Nonconformists, were summoned 
before the ecclesiastical commission, and the first was deprived ; 
^nd 37 out of 98 clergymen in London were suspended. This act 
^f rigour, instead of producing imiformity, led to an open schism ; 
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the Nonconfonnists abandoned the churches, and began to form 
separate " conventicles." But the archbishop was determined not 
to tolerate these private meetings, and in June, 1567, a companv oT 
more than 100 was apprehended at a meeting in Plumber's Hall^ 
and 31 of them were sent to prison. They behaved on their 
examination before the High Commission Court with a rudeness 
and self-sufficiency which had already begun to characterise the 
Puritan &ction. 

31. Beginning of Presbyterianism. These acts of severity led 
the persecuted to consider the national system of ecclesiastical 
government as in fault ; and they transferred the dislike they felt 
for some of the prelates, to the institution of episcopacy itself. 
cartwrijfhVi The rcputcd founder of this new school, was Thomas 
iootriiiM. Cartwright, the Lady Margaret's professor of theology, at 
Cambridge; who began, in 1570, to inculcate the unlawfulness of 
any form of church government except what the Apostles had 
instituted, viz., the Presbyterian. Being a man of ardent zeal, 
and inflexible self-confidence, and possessing a vigorous, rude, and 
arrogant style, he soon became a formidable leader among thd 
Puritans. He distinctly declared, in his celebrated " Admonition 
to the Parliament " (1572), that the church was independent of, 
and superior to, the state ; that the civil officer has no right what- 
ever to have any authority in the church, but that he ought rather 
to submit himself to it. The termination of this unhappy contest 
was now ferther oif than ever ; the hour for liberal concessions had 
passed away, and Cartwright was deprived of his professorship. 

The Puritans, however, were a fer more formidable party than 
the church of England party, which Hallam thinks to have been 
the least numerous of the three religious parties of this reign. 
Pnritonain The lord keeper Bacon, Walsingham, Sadler, Knollys, 
pwriuroent. Lciccstcr, and several others in Elizabeth's council, inclined 
to them ; and in the House of Commons they had a decided 
maj ority . This is seen in the proceedings of 1571 . Mr. Strickland, 
** a grave and ancient man of great zeal," introduced seven bills for 
the reformation of church abuses, for which the Queen ordered him 
to withdraw from the house, and attend the pleasure of the council. 
But the Commons, perceiving his absence, moved that he should be 
called to the bar of the house to account for it ; and the language 
they used was so unusually bold, that it was deemed prudent to 
allow him to return to the house, where he was received with loud 
cheers. 

There was a very powerM reason which at this time operated 
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-upon Elizabeth'^ ministers in inducing them to protect l^e Puritans* 
This was the precariousness of the Queen's life, and the unsettled 
prospects of the succession. While the victory between Protestant- 
ism and Popery was so uncertain, the council perceived that it 
would be extremely unwise to strengthen the enemy by disunion 
in their own camp ; and Walsingham used his influence, both witb 
the Puritans not to separate &om the church, and the bishops not 
to aggravate the contest by harsh persecution. But the haughty 
spirit of Parker would not abate its rigour, and he continued to 
persecute the Puritan ministers.* 

32. Persecntions by the High Commission Court The clergy 
in several dioceses had set up, with the sanction of their bishops^ 
certain reli^ous exercises called lectures, prophesyingsj and 
exercises. They met at appointed times to expound and prophet 
discuss together in public, particular texts of Scripture, '^ ^ 
under the presidency of a moderator, appointed by the bishop, who 
finished by repeating the substance of their debate, with his own 
determination upon it.f These discussions supplied in some degree 
the deflciencies of learning among the clergy, many of whom had 
been hastily admitted to orders in a moment of need ; and whose 
failings were so glaring, that the Catholics contemptuously called 
them *' the ignorant mess-Johns of Elizabeth.";]: The Queen disliked 
these assemblies, and she ordered Parker to put them down. 

In 1575, Grindal, bishop of London, succeeded Parker in the 
primacy, and he at once suspended the persecutions* and connived 
at the prophesyings. When the Queen ordered him to suppress 
them, he refused, and he bore the whole brunt of her displeasure 
till his death, in 1583. Whitgift, bishop of Worcester, a stem 
opponent of the Puritans, was then appointed to restore 
unity to the church. He was at once placed at the head miMi^*^' 
of the High Commission Court, which was armed with new amed with 
powers and authority. ^^^ ^^'^ 

This court was commissioned to execute all the Queen's ecclesiastical juris- 
diction which the Act of Supremacy gave to the crown, hence its name Several 
temporary commissions had sat under the provisions of the act, but now (1583^ 
a new court was established. It consisted of forty-four commissioners, bishops, 
privy counsellors, clergymen, and laymen ; who were empowered to inquire 
mto all offences and acts done in violation of the Statute of Uniformity and 
Supremacy, and some others ; and to inquire into all heresies, heretical books, 
conspiracies, &c., contrary to those laws. All persons absent from church ; alt 
beneficed persons holding doctrines contrary to the Thirty-nine Articles ; all 

* Hallam's Const. Hist. T., 195. 
t Hallam's Const. Hist., I., 19O; see Froude, X., lis, for an illustratl?e example. 

% Mackintosh, III., i6i. 
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incests, adulteries, and other similar offences ; all persons who refused to take 
'the oath of sapremacy, or to obey the orders of the court, might be examined 
and punished by any three of the commission, provided one was a bishop, who 
could also alter and amend the statutes of colleges, cathedrals, schools, and other 
^undations. 

Armed with these tremendous powers, the commissioners 
demanded from every member of the church subscription to three 
points, (1) the Queen's supremacy, (2) the lawfulness of the 
Common Prayer and Ordination Service^ and (3) the truth of the 
'Thirty-nine Articles. 

Another tremendous power which the High Commission Court 
The oath cxercised was, the exaction of the oath ex-offido, from any 
o^flcfo. person they had reason to suspect, who was thereby bound 
to answer a series of interrogations '^ so comprehensive as to 
embrace the whole scope of clerical uniformity, yet so precise and 
minute, as to leave no room for evasion."* This proceeding was 
60 clearly repugnant to the spirit of the English law, one great 
maxim of which is, that no one shall be obliged to criminate himself^ 
that it excited universal indignation ; Lord Burleigh himself strongly 
remonstrated against it, and the kingdom resounded with me 
tdamours of those who were suspended, or deprived of their 
benefices in consequence of such an inquisitorial proceeding. But 
the Queen was now under the influence of a new favourite, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, a decided enemy of the Puritans, and Whitgift 
abated not a jot in his persecutions. The primate, however, did 
not stand alone in this hard persecution. Several other bishops 
persecuted as rigorously as he, and especially Aylmer, of London, 
who has left a worse name in this respect, than any prelate of 
Elizabeth's reign. The dioceses of London and Norwich were the 
strongholds of the proscribed sect, and according to Neal, their 
historian, two hundred and thirty three clergymen were suspended 
in only six counties ; Norfolk, Essex, and Sussex being three of 
them. To replace them, illiterate men were selected; for the 
Puritans formed so much the more learned and diligent part of the 
«lergy, that there were few others, and in Cornwall, e, g,, out of 
one hundred and forty clergymen, not one was capable of preaching.f 

* HaUam's Const. Hist., I., 201. t Hallain's Const. Hist., L, 200, Note. 
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in. THE EEVOLT OF THE NETHEELANDS, AND THE^ 

WAES OF THE HUGUENOTS. 

33. The circumstances which caused the revolt. The 
NetherlaDds anciently formed part of the kingdom of 
Lorraine, from which they passed to the Dukes of Burgundy, ©??£***** 
and thence to the house of Austria. Under Charles V ., laldVunder 
there were seventeen provinces, all of which were indepen- " ' 
dent of the empire, except in the payment of taxes. Of these, 
Holland, Friesland, and Zealand were the most deeply imbued with 
the Lutheran doctrines, and with that spirit of liberty which, in 
the middle ages, had so remarkably distinguished the Flemish 
cities; but the "Walloon, or southern provinces, retained their 
attachment to the ancient faith. The famous edict of Worms 
(1521), which spread persecution throughout the empire, alsa 
extended to the Low Countries ; and, as the people were more 
daring and enterprising than the rest of the Emperor's subjects, the 
persecution against them was carried on more bitterly than else- 
where, and from fifty to one hundred thousand Protestants were 
hanged, beheaded, or burnt alive, in the Netherlands, in the coursa 
of the next thirty years. Such a prodigious slaughter as this, was, 
of itself, sufficient to render any people irreconcilable, whose 
spirit it had not extinguished; but Philip II., as soon as he 
succeeded to the Spanish throne, added to it other causes ^n^,, 
of discontent, almost as powerftil. To extirpate the ^*'"*pi^ 
reformers he introduced the Inquisition, and established a foreign 
hierarchy in the country ; and he violated the Belgian laws by 
stationing Spanish soldiers in the chief towns. These proceedings 
urged the nobility, both Protestant and Catholic, to form a 
conspiracy at Breda, called the Compromise, for the purpose of 
putting down the Inquisition ; the leaders in which, headed by 
Count Louis, of Nassau, the brother of the Prince of Orange, laid 
their grievances before the Duchess of Parma, the regent. Their 
humble dress excited the ridicule of the Spaniards, who onpin of 
called them Ov^x^ or Beggars, a name which they afterwards **** Beggaw. 
adopted as a title of honour. Several riots now ensued ; and, in 
revenge, Philip sent the terrible Duke of Alva into the provinces- 
with a large army. He at once established the " Council ^i^,, 
of Blood," under whose authority 18,000 persons are said ^"«»"*«* 
to have been executed, and more than 30,000 entirely ruined by^ 
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the confiscations which it decreed* Conspicuous among the 
fonner were the Counts Egmont and Horn ; but, although their 
execution excited general indignation, no combined resistance was 
tnade till Alva began to levy taxes for the support of his troops, 
who were already living at free quarters upon the people. This 
arbitrary act filled up, in the estimation of the Flemings, the 
measure of their grievances ; they gave up their trades, and betook 
themselves to war; the Beggars revived, and the Count de la 
Marke, called the Boar of Ardennes, captured, with English aid, 
the town of BrUle (April, 1572).* 

This exploit led to a revolution ; the Prince of Orange, who, 
with his brother Louis, had been carrying on the war in Eriesland^ 
was elected Stadtholder by the provinces of Holland, Zealand, and 
Utrecht, which formed themselves into a republic, and established 
the Calvinist form of worship. Elizabeth watched these events 
with satisfaction, and she allowed English volunteers to go over to 
assist in the defence of Flushing (1572). 

34. Elizabeth makes an aMance with the insurgents. The 
Duke of Alva was now recalled ; and in 1576, there being no 
governor, the Spanish troops broke out into open mutiny, and 
sacked Antwerp. The Belgian states sought the assistance of the 
Prince of Orange, and the Pacification of Ghent was agreed 
ptciflestton to, by which the confederates bound themselves to assist 
each other in expelling the foreign soldiers. Don John^ 
of Austria, the next governor, ratified this treaty, chiefly to 
conciliate the Flemings ; but they discovered that his friendship 
was treacherous, and that he was forming a project, not only for 
subduing the Netherlands, but for the conquest of England, and 
the marriage and liberation of the Scottish Queen. El^beth was 
already acquainted with these designs, but she now hesitated no 
longer to succour the insurgents openly ; and an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, was concluded with the States-General at Brussels 
(January, 1578), in which, besides guaranteeing to them men and 
money, she stipiilated that they should conclude no peace \nthout 
gjc„,i<^ her consent, nor [afford any asylum to her rebels within 
wSiJon their territories. The treaty was of little benefit to the 
proTinoM. Dutch, for the Prince of Orange did not succeed; and 
the Walloon provinces withdrew from the confederacy, because 
their proposal that the Duke of Anjou, formerly the Duke of 
Alen9on, should hold the supreme command, was rejected by 
Elizabeth and the Protestant states. 

* Motlej't 0i]lch BtpubUc, L, as. ; II., 177-Mt. 
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5. Formation of the Dntch republic. This secession caused 
the northern states to form a union amongst themselves at TJtrecht 
(January 23rd, 1579), known afterwards by the name of the 
Eepublic of the United Provinces. On this Philip pronounced the 
Prince of Orange a traitor, and offered a price for him, dead or 
alive. The XJnited Provinces then formally renounced their 
allegiance (1581), and to obtain the support of England and France, 
4?ffered the government to the Duke of Anjou, who was then in 
England negociating a marriage with Elizabeth. But the Aamuiw 
negociation came to nothing; the Prince of Orange was PHnJeS* 
assassinated at Delft (July 10th, 1584) ; and Elizabeth, at ®"^•• 
the request of the states, sent the Earl of Leicester with an army, 
to undertake their government and the command of their forces. 
He landed at Flushing, of which his nephew and presumptive heir» 
the celebrated Sir Philip Sidney, was then governor. But he was 
no match for Farnese, Duke of Parma, who had succeeded 
Don John in the regency ; he offended the Queen and the the N«tber- 
Dutch by his haughtiness and arrogance ; he placed such 
restrictions upon trade as drove the merchants of Antwerp to the 
free cities of Germany; and his government, thus becoming 
intolerable, Elizabeth recalled him. Yet such was her foolish 
fondness for her favourite, that in the fece of these evident proofs 
of his incapacity, she consoled his wounded pride by appointing 
him lieutenant-general of the kingdom in the Armada year ; in the 
greatest crisis which had visited England since the !Norman 
conquest. 

36. The Second and Third Huguenot Wars. Catherine da 
Medicis had won over the Huguenots to the late treaty by 
promising that Conde should be made lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom in the room of !N'avarre. But as soon as she had gained 
her object she instigated the Duke of Anjou, the King's next 
brother, to claim the post as his right. This treachery, together 
with the terrible rumours which were now being circulated every- 
where, of the designs of the Catholic monarchs to exterminate the 
heretics (and which appeared to be confirmed at that time by the 
march of Alva's army through France, on its way to suppress the 
revolt of the Netherlands), excited the Huguenots to a fresh 
insurrection, in which they met with a terrible defeat at jjattu of 
the great battle of St. Denis (November 10th, 1567). But ^^-^^^ 
the loss of the Constable Montmorend turned the victory of their 
opponents into a defeat ; the Protestants roused themselves to 
fn&sh efforts, and the government again concluded a treaty of peace 
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with them at Longjumeau (1568). As before, the treaty was not 
observed ; the Protestants were still massacred by thousands ; and' 
a third civil war began, in which Condc sought the aid of Elizabeth 
and the Prince of Orange. The disgraceful termination of her 
xunbeth former alliance with the Huguenots was not forgotten by 
22}^,,, Elizabeth ; but the necessity of supporting the reformers 
HoffueDoto overcame her repugnance, and a gallant band of volunteers 
went over to France, the most noted among whom was Walter 
Baleigh. 

But the Channel was also the scene of many naval engagements 
between Endish privateers and Spanish vessels bound 
StK for the Netherlands. To escape these rovers, a fleet of 
^**"****' five sail. Carrying stores and money to Alva, took refuge 
on the English Coast (December, 1568). Elizabeth seized the 
money, alleging that it belonged to some Italian bankers, who had 
exported it from England ; on which Alva imprisoned the English 
merchants in Flanders, and seized their goods. The Queen 
retaliated ; at the same time the French government seized all 
the English merchandise in Eouen ; English privateers revenged 
this by attacking the French coasts, and the government by 
sending a fleet to Eochelle, the great stronghold of the Huguenots; 
and the Duke of Alva then encouraged the conspiracy of Norfolk. 
Thus hostilities spread ; but the cause of the Huguenots did not 
prevail ; Conde was defeated, and slain in cold blood at the battle 
of Jamac (March 14th, 1569) ; the Duke of Anjou defeated 
Coligny afc Montcontour (3rd October) ; and a third treaty was 
therefore concluded, on the same terms as before, at St. Germain- 
en-laye (August 10th, 1570). 

37. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Catherine and her- 
Bon, Charles IX., now resolved on other plans for the destruction 
of the Huguenots. Coligny, with Henry of Bourbon, the 
Ht«nenot YOung King of Navarrc, now the ostensible leader of the 
Invited to Protestants; his brother, the Prince of Conde; their 
^*^* mother, the Queen of Navarre ; and the chief Huguenot 
leaders, had retired to their stronghold, Bochelle. To lure them 
from thence, Charles proposed the hand of his sister, Margaret de 
Yalois, to Navarre, and offered Coligny the command of an army 
which he said was about to march to the aid of the Prince of 
Orange. The bait took ; and Coligny, Navarre, and his mother, 
came to Paris, where Charles received them with every demonstra- 
tion of joy and affection. The Queen of Navarre died in a few 
days, of grief and vexation it is said — probably she foresaw what 
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was coining ; but the marriage of Navarre was solemnised 
shortly ailerwards, and numerous revels and banquets ^'<^*8« 
kept the court merry for some days. During all this, King's'' 
however, there sat in the palace a secret conclave, 
deliberating upon the massacre of the Huguenots. Coligny was 
marked as the first victim. On the 22nd of August, as he was 
returning home, after playing at tennis with the King and Murder of 
the Duke of Guise, he was shot by an assassin, called c<>"»°^- 
" The King's murderer.'* Charles, feigning anger and surprise, 
went to console the wounded man, and returned to the palace to 
give orders for the immediate slaughter of the Protestants in Paris. 
The bloody work began at two o'clock next morning (St. Bartho- 
lomew's Day, 24th August), under the direction of Guise, Anjou, 
and the King, and continued for eight days with unrelenting fury ; 
Coligny was butchered as he lay on his dying bed, his carcase was 
thrown out of the vrindow, and his head was sent to Eome. 
Navarre and Conde saved themselves by confessing the Catholic 
fiuth. The massacre extended through all the chief towns of the 

Erovinces ; and the number of victims is variously estimated at 
:om 30,000 to 100,000. As more than 2,000,000 Huguenots still 
remained to execute vengeance for this diabolical deed, Charles 
issued an edict of pacification ; he denied all participation in it, 
although it was well known that he had shot Huguenots p^^i 
in sport as they fled past the palace ; and he sent excuses J^J^Sr 
to the foreign courts. The court of Spain and the Pope *°*«»»«'«- 
celebrated the event with solemn masses and thanksgivings; 
medals were issued to commemorate it; and Alva's army, then 
besieging Mens, suspended their works, and spent a day in 
festivity and rejoicing on account of it. * 

38. Effect of the Massacre in England. A few months before 
this Elizabeth had concluded an alliance with Charles, and negotiar- 
tions had been carried on almost to the very day of the massacre, 
for her marriage, first with the Duke of Anjou, and next 
with the Duke of Alen9on, his younger brother. But recejtton * 
when the French ambassador came to Elizabeth, at French 
Woodstock, to vindicate his master, he found the whole ^^ "' *** 
court assembled to receive him, clad in mourning, vrith gloom and 
sorrow on every countenance ; and not a word was uttered, nor 
an eye turned towards him,, as he advanced between the files of 
lords and ladies towards the Queen. The court did not long wear 

♦ Browiiinjc's Hupruenots, oh. 26-30 ; Froude X., 306-410. The latter writer does not 
implicate the King in this transaction, but places the guilt entirely upon Catherine. 
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this appearance ; but in the country there was a universal panic i 
and, revenge being uppermost in every breast, an outcry was raised 
for the immediate execution of the Queen of Scots.* Elizabeth 
was not disinclined to take advantage of this agitation, and settle, 
at once and for ever, the great difficulty of Mary Stuarfc's 
M$ry presence in England. . She had excused her past hesitation 
^ ' in dealing firmly with it, on the plea that she could not 
offend France; but if that country was now about to make 
common cause with Spain, she no longer felt called on, either by 
principle or by prudence, to obstruct the demands of justice. Still 
she shrank &om putting Mary on her trial for treason in England, 
because the law was doubtful. Mary*s participation in Norfolk's 
conspiracy was a virtue in the eyes of the Catholics, and it was 
ElizaJbeth's wish that when Mary's punishment came, it should be 
for a crime which neither France, nor Spain, nor the Pope, nor the 
English Catholics, could dare to defend. Negotiations were, 
therefore, entered into with the Earl of Mar, the Scottish Regent, 
to induce him to bring Mary to trial, and have her condemned aiul 
executed for adultery and murder. But the negotiations £uled, 
although Morton, Mary's bitterest enemy, soon afterwards became 
regent in Scotland, and Mary's party was finally broken up and 
destroyed by the capture of the Castle of Edinburgh, and the 
execution of G-range, the governor (August 4, 1573). f 

During these proceedings, John Knox, the great apostle of the 
Deaihof Scottish Eefonuation, passed away. He had taken no 
John Knox, active part in affairs for some years, owing to the 
infirmities of age; but the massacre of St. Bartholomew had 
aroused his fading energies, and, at the earnest entreaties of the 

Seople, he came forth from his retirement at St. Andrew's, and 
enounced, in his old pulpit of St. Giles's, the vengeance of God 
against the murderers. Shortly a^r this a paralytic stroke 
prostrated his remaining strength, and he died on the 24th 
November, 1572, the intervening months being occupied in 
receiving the elders of the kirk, and imparting to them his last 
ciunctar instructious. " No grander figure," observes Froude, 
SSuBoee '* <^^ ^ found in the entire history of the Eeformation in 
of Knox, this island, than that of Knox. Cromwell and Burghley 
rank beside him for the work which they effected, but, as 
politicians and statesmen, they had .to labour with instrumentg 
which they soiled their hands in touching. In purity, in upright- 
ness, in courage, truth, and stainless honoiur, the regent Murray 

* 7roud«, X., 418. t Proud0, X«, 4 u »nd 444. 
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^nd our English Latimer, were, perhaps, his equals ; but Murray 
was, intellectually, far below him, and the sphere of Latimer's 
influence was on a smaller acale.'' But for Knox, the Reformation 
would have been overthrown in England ; the spirit which he 
created saved Scotland ; and if Scotland had been Catholic again, 
1^ revolution would have been inevitatble in England. '* He was 
the one antagonist whom Mary. Stuart could not soften, nor 
Maitland deceive ; he it was that raised the poor commons of hia 
country into a stem and rugged people, who might be hard, 
narrow, superstitious, and fanatical, but who, nevertheless, were 
men whom neither king, noble, nor priest could force again to 
submit to tyranny."* To this great Eeforn^er, the government of 
the world by Almighty Qod was a living reality ; he considered 
that good men were placed in it to wage war, not with shadowy 
doctrines, but with wicked men and wicked deeds. And as he 
included among the latter, Mary Stuart, the Hamiltons, and all 
their £ax;tion, he never regarded his task as finished, till the last 
remnants of them were utterly extinguished, t 

39. The Wars which followed the Massacre. The English 
manifested their sympathy for the Huguenots by going over in 
large numbers to assist in the defence of Eochelle, which 
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the Duke of Anjou had invested, immediately after the sieire of 
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massacres were completed. The Count of Montgomery 
equipped a fleet in Plymouth and Ealmouth in order to reKeve the 
place, but he &iled; and next year he was taken prisoner in 
Kormandy and executed in Paris, to the great joy of Catherine, 
because he had accidentally killed her husband, Henry II., in a 
tournament, fiochelle, however, was saved by the impatience of 
Anjou to take possession of the throne of Poland, to which he had 
been elected (May, 1573). Next year he succeeded Charles IX., 
imder the title of Henry III. ; and, at Elizabeth's media- 
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tion, he granted the Huguenots liberty of worship, under or 
certain restrictions. But Guise and Lorraine induced **'^ 
him to revoke the grant, and to place himself at the head of the 
Holy League (1577) ; another civil war, therefore, broke out. In 
1584, the Duke of Alen9on, known as the Duke of Anjou, after 
the accession of his brother, died; and Henry of Navarre, the 
leader of the Huguenots, became the presumptive heir to the 
throne. This gave rise to the famous Wars of the League, the 
object of which was to prevent Navarre's succession. The usual 
truces, murders, and crimes marked these, as they had marked, 

*. Frouds, X.. 456. f Eroi^dfi, X., 443. 
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former wars. Henry, to rid himself of the Guises, who treated 
him with tyraony and iosolence, caused them both to be murdered 
in the castle of Blois (1588), an act which only made matters 
worse. Henry was excommunicated by the Pope ; he was 
^oow on ^j.jygjj ^Qjjj Paris ; and, at last, was murdered by a 

*"'' * fanatical monk while besieging his own capital (August 
1st, 1589). Henry of Navarre then succeeded by the title of 
Henry IV. 



IV. THE mTRiaUES AND CONSPIRACIES WHICH 
PEECEDED THE EXECUTION OF MAEY, QUEEN 
OF SCOTS. 

40. Intri^es of Persons, Gampian, and the Seminary Priests. 
In 1568, Dr. Allen, formerly principal of St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, 
established a college at Douay for the education of missionary 
priests in England. He afterwards originated another at Bheims ; 
a similar one was founded at Eome ; and these colleges, named 
Seminaries, were filled chiefly with English Roman Catholic exiles, 
TheJeiuiti desperate men, ready to brave any perils. In 1579, th& 
tfJioi? Jesuits joined them, chief among whom were Robert 
England. Persous aud Edward Campian, formerly of Oxford. 
Persons was a fierce bigot ; Campian a virtuous man, the pride and 
boast of Douay for scholarship. In June, 1580, they came to 
England to make known the modification which Gregory XIII. 
had made in the bull against Elizabeth — to the effect that it was 
not to be considered binding, except there was- an opportunity for 
executing it. Such a Jesuitical mission naturally excited the alarm 
of the English ministers, who, therefore, closely watched the two 
emissaries, and issued more rigorous proclamations against the 
Hocithniio Roman Catholics. All persons who had sent their children 
bSHdiSItid ^ be educated abroad, were required to give in their 
ftbroML names to the bishop of their diocese, and recal them 
within four months ; and every one was warned against incurring 
the penalties of treason by harbouring a priest or Jesuit. When 
parliament assembled (January, 1581), it confirmed these procla- 
mations, and enacted more stringent statutes against reconciliation 
to Rome. A penalty of ;£20 per lunar month was imposed on all 
Romanists who did not attend the established worship ; and, in 
de&ult of payment, the Queen was authorised to seize two-third&r 
of any delinquent's lands, and all his goods. To prevent the 
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concealment of priests as tutors or schoolmasters, all persons 
noting in these capacities, without the bishop's licence, were made 
liable to imprisonment, and the persons who employed them to a 
fine.* 

It was hardly possible for any priest or Jesuit to escape such a 
.rigorous persecution as these enactments set afoot, and Campian 
was soon taken and conveyed to the Tower. Persons had returned 
to the continent. When placed on the rack, Campian said he 
Acknowledged Elizabeth as his lawful sovereign, but declined to say 
whether he believed the Pope had power to excommunicate her. 
This betrayed the doubtfulness of his loyalty ; but it could not 
justify his execution. He was, however, condemned to death for 
an alleged conspiracy to murder the Queen and overthrow the 
«hurch and state; and he suffered, along with two others, in 
December, 1581. Many who had been arrested in consequence of 
liis confessions were detained in prison ; but before this, some had 
been executed for asserting the temporal power of the Pope. 

41. Persecutions of the Catholics more rigorous. These public 
executions did not form the most odious part of this persecution. 
The rack seldom stood idle in the Tower during all the The nek 
latter part of Elizabeth's reign ; and such excessive •ewo"*di» 
fleverities, under the pretext of treason, but really for no other 
offence than the exercise of the Catholic worship, excited the 
indignation of Eoman Catholic Europe. The Queen was held forth 
as a more ferocious tyrant than any heathen persecutor; and 
though the charges brought against her were unblushing felse- 
hoods, the general charge of cruelty stood upon too many facts 
to be passed over. Cecil, now Lord Burleigh, published two 
pamphlets to rebut the charge. He alleged that Campian was 
only mildly tortured — a miserable excuse, serving only to mingle 
•contempt with derision. f To Elizabeth's honour, however, it 
must be said that she forbade the use of the torture ; but she took 
no pains to see her commands obeyed, and it is known that they 
were not obeyed. It should also be stated that Burleigh how cecu 
himself was averse to this cruel policy ; he advised that ^up" «» 
the Catholics should be allowed to take the oath of ^°^^' 
supremacy in a sense which would bind them to bear arms against 
all foreign princes, the Pope included, who should invade England; 
and he suggested that Popery should be put down, not by execu- 
tions, but by educating the young. But this advice was not 
-adopted, and the penal laws continued to be enforced against the 

• Hallam, I., 144 ; Ling., YIII., 14S. f Hftllam, I., 151-15S. 
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Boman Catholics. Snares and spies were set about them ; they 
were falsely accused, and forged letters from Mary or the dis- 
affected exiles were secretly left in their houses. To save 
themselves, some entered into the service of the Queen's favourites; 
others went beyond sea at the risk of being branded as traitors, 
and losing their estates. So perfectly was the system of espionage 
established, that Burleigh, when he had occasion to write k 
confidential letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury, who had the custodjr 
of the Queen of Scots, kept it by him till he could find a messenger 
sufficiently trustworthy, lest it might be intercepted and sent to 
the council. 

42. ConspiracieB of SomervUle and Parry. It was not long 
before schemes, more formidable than ever, were put in action 
against the Queen's life. In 1683, one Somerville, half a lunatic, 
was reported to have declared, that he would murder the Queen 
and all the Protestants. He was, therefore, arrested, together 
with Arden, his father-in-law, a Warwickshire gentleman, who^ 
had incurred Leicester's enmity by refusing to sell him a portion 
of his estate. Arden was executed, and Somerville was found 
strangled in his cell. I'he zealous Protestants were alarmed by 
this so-called conspiracy, and of another got up by Throgmorton, 
presently to be noticed, and parliament next year (1584) enacted 
Severe * statute, which made it high treason for any priest ot 
SSn?tthe Jesuit to be found in England, and inflicted fine and 
jMuiM. imprisonment on those who concealed them. All students 
of Catholic seminaries who refused to return home were declared 
traitors ; those who supplied them with money were made liable 
to prsBmunire ; and parents who persisted in sending their children 
were to be fined, and the children deprived of the rights of 
heirship.* 

One Dr. Parry, who had long been employed as a spy upon the 

papists, but had gone over to them, opposed the third 

^ „ "^ reading of this bill, and was thereupon sent to the Tower, 

*"^' and acxsused of high treason. He had proposed to Neville* 
a fellow spy, the assassination of Elizabeth, and the release oT 
Mary ; whether seriously, or merely to sound Neville, is uncertain. 
The latter betrayed him to the council ; and after he was tortured, 
he confessed, and was executed (March, 1585). These plots wera 
unconnected with any other schemes; but more deep-laid machina- 
tions began soon affcer, some of which arose out of the 

• Lingard, VIII., I7tf ; Hallam, I., 15S. 
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43. Revolutions and intrignes iii Scotland. Many changes 
had taken place in Scotland during these proceedings. Morton 
had been compelled to resign his regency ; he had been accused 
before the King and council <$ complicity in the murder of Darnley, 
and had been condemned and executed (1581), notwithstanding 
Elizabeth's intercessions in his behalf. The English agent, Ban- 
dolph, had been forced to escape from Edinburgh to save his life ; 
and the young King, under French and Catholic influence, was 
persuaded to join certain intrigues then going on in Paris, for the 
purpose of invading England, liberating Mary, and dethroning 
Elizabeth. Persons, Allen, atid Crichton, a Scottish Jesuit, were 
the agents of Mary and James in these transactions ; the other 
conspirators being the Papal and Spanish ambassadors, and the 
Duke of Quise. Cecil and Walsingham were fully informed by 
their spies of all these projects ; and to defeat them, they The Raid of 
fomented a new rebellion in Scotland, called " The Eaid '*«»**»»«*»• 
of Ruthven," in which the Earl of Q-owrie, the son of the murderer 
Ruthven, secured the person of James VI., and transferred the 
government to Mary's enemies. But James, shortly afterwards, 
regained his authority ; another conference was held in Paris, and 
French agents were despatched to Edinburgh to induce James to 
invade England. Elizabeth's ministers knew every movement, 
and Walsingham was sent to Scotland to ascertain the state of 
affidrs, and the King's real intentions (September, 1583). From 
these intrigues arose the 

44. Alleged conspiracy of Paget and Throgmoliion for the 
liberation' of the Scottish Queen. Francis Throgmorton, a gentle- 
man of Cheshire, was arrested on the evidence of an intercepted 
letter, written by Morgan, one of Mary's agents in France, but 
also one of Cecil's spies. The letter stated that Quise was ready 
to invade England, but that he desired to know what EngKsh 
noblemen and gentlemen were likely to join him. Lord Paget 
and Charles Arundel were mentioned in the letter, but they 
escaped ; the Earls of Arundel and Northumberland, however, 
were arrested, and rigorously examined. Before this, . Charles 
Baget, the brother of Lord Paget, had been sent into Sussex, 
under the assumed naine of Mope, for the purpose of obtaining 
money and troops, both of which wfere as yet wanting, for the 
intended invasion ; and some time after, another letter, from the 
Scottish court to Mary, was intercepted, which bonfihned all that 
the former letter had stated. Throgmorton hdd already been 
racked three times without making any disclosure; but dt the 
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fourth time, he confessed that two catalogues, one of the chief 
forts, the other of the chief Catholics, in England, said to have 
been found in his house, were written by him, for the use of the 
Spanish ambassador in London. The latter was ordered to leave 
the kingdom ; and then Throgmorton was brought to his trial and 
condemned. He retracted his confessions, but hopes of pardon 
being held out to him, he declared them to be true, on which he 
was instantly executed. But he again withdrew them in his dying 
hour. 

45. The Protestant Association. The Queen of Scots had 
now consumed the best years of her life in prison. Since the 
discovery of her complicity in Norfolk's conspiracy, she had been 
kept in close confinement and treated rigorously. The number of 
)ier attendants was diminished, the allowance of her table was 
reduced; her correspondence was intercepted; she was never 
allowed to quit her apartments, unless to walk in the courtyard or 
upon the leads ; and even then she had to give an hour's notice 
to her gaoler, that he might accompany her. So strictly was she 
kept, that she appears to have been entirely ignorant of 
ofJ..'iHtII the affair of Throgmorton, or of the intended invasion of 
cfti>t» ty. Q^jgg . ^jj^ Parry, in his confession, expressly acquitted 

her of any knowlege of his designs. In September, 1584, she was 
removed from Sheffield Castle to Wingfield, under the custody of 
Sir Balph Sadler, but in the following January she was again 
taken to Tutbury. Her new gaoler was too indulgent, and he was 
replaced by Sir Amyas Paulet, and Sir Drue Drury, both stern 
Puritans, and the creatures of Leicester. These men placed her 
in apartments so damp and exposed to the weather, that she lost 
the use of her limbs ; but her rate was now approaching its crisis, 
and her miseries were about to close. 

In September, 1584, Crlchton, the Scottish Jesuit, and Abdy, a 
Scottish priest, were captured by a Dutch cruiser, and conducted 
to the Tower, where, in the presence of the rack, the former 
disclosed all the particulars of Quise's projected invasion. The 
enemies of Mary, led by Leicester, improved the opportunity to 
form an association, the members of which bound themselves hv 
the most solemn oaths, not only " to withstand and pursue as well 
by force of arms as by all other means of revenge," those persons 
who should attempt the life of the Queen, but to prosecute unto 
death " any that have, may, or shall pretend title to come to this 
crown by the untimely death of her majesty so wickedly procured.** 
This bond immediately received the sanction of parliament, in an 
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•act '^ for the security of the Queen's person, and continuance of 
the realm in peace" (27 Eliz., c. 1); which provided, that anj 
person, by or for whom rebelKon should be excited, or the 
^Queen's life attacked, might be tried by commission under n^i°«t 
the great seal, and adjudged to capital punishment ; and 
if the Queen's life should be taken away, then any person by or 
for whom such act was committed, should be capitally punished, 
and the issue of such persons cut off from the succession to the 
crown. The peual statute against the Jesuits, which led to Parry's 
arrest and execution, was passed at the same time. 

The Queen of Scots knew that this terrible bond, and the harsh 
tstatute which sanctioned it, were instruments directly framed for 
her execution, and that there was wanting nothing but a conspiracy 
to put them into action. This soon presented itself. 

46. Babington's Conspiracy. Three very distinct elements 
entered into the composition of this conspiracy : — the devoted 
satellites of the see of Bome; English Catholics inflamed Three pioti 
by religious zeal, enthusiastic temperament, and persecu- ^° **"*• 
tion ; and Walsingham's spies. It should be further observed 
that there were two plots co-existing in the conspiracy ; that of 
Morgan against the life of Elizabeth, and for the liberation of 
Mary ; the other of Walsingham against the life of the Scottish 
Queen. 

In the summer of 1585, Morgan was actively seeking out agents 
in every part of England for the accomplishment of his purposes ; 
and one Pooley, a servant to Lady Sydney, Walsingham s xhe 
daughter, was recommended to him by Blount, a Eoman ■**°'"* 
Catholic gentleman in the service of Leicester. Pooley made 
fieveral journeys to Paris, and very soon became the medium of 
<5orre8pondence between Mary and her friends. Two other agents 
were next selected by Morgan — Clifford and Qreatley, who had 
been students in the English seminaries ; and they also were 
strongly recommended to Mary. There was yet a fourth and 
more important emissary, John Ballard, a priest, who came into 
England in the disguise of an officer, and made a tour in company 
with one Maude, along the western coast, through part of Scotland, 
the northern counties of England, and thence to Flanders and 
Paris, for the purpose of collecting intelligence, and, if opportunity 
•offered, taking the Queen's life ; so he confessed when he was put 
•On the rack. The result of Ballard's tour not being sufficiently 
4Batisfactory to the Spanish ambassador, he was sent back to 
Sngland, to place himself in closer communication with the 
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Boman Catholics, and particularly with one Anthony Babington, 
of Dethick, in Derbyshire. At the same time an English exile, 
named Savage, who had served the King of Spain in the Low 
Countries, was strengthened in a resolution ne had made to 
assassinate Elizabeth, by three priests, two of whom were Gifbrd 
and Gilbert Gifford, both spies in the pay of WaLsingham. 

During the month of June, 1586, Babington consulted alter- 
^eir nately with Savage and Ballard on the one hand, and with 
plana. ^g intimate firiends on the other, and particularly with 
Pooley. When he was invited by Ballard to join in the plot 
against the Queen's life, he objected to Savage executing it alone, 
and proposed that it should be done by six resolute gentlemen^ 
to make success certain. The result of every conference wa» 
regularly reported by Pooley to Walsingham, who now began ta 
scheme how he should inveigle the Queen of Scots into this 
dangerous conspiracy. Hitherto Mary had contrived to correspond 
with her friends, notwithstanding the precautions and vigilance 
of her gaolers, through the agency of Thomas Throgmorton and 
Gilbert Gifford, whom Morgan had recommended to her. The 
former lived in London, and all letters which he received he 
innnsmitted to the latter, wl^o resided near Burton, and who 
employed a townsman of that place, nicknamed " the honest man,*^ 
to convey the letters to the Queen, who had in the meantime 
been removed to Chartley. But Gifford, as was before stated, as 
well as his subordinate, were traitors ; and before Mary received 
her letters they were sent to the council, where they were opened^ 
deciphered, and transcribed, through the aid of Thomas FMlipps, 
the noted expert, and Arthur Gregory, a man skilled in the art of 
counterfeiting seals. 

Babington now wrote a letter to Mary, revealing to her all the- 
intentions of himself and his associates, and asking her to* 
SK?%A authorise their proceedings and give them directions.. 
This letter came in due course to the hands of Walsingham». 
who copied it and sent it on, and then waited anxiously for the- 
important auswer. Babington told Mary in his letter that he- 
would await the receipt of her reply at Lichfield, on the 12th of 
July; and as that town was, too near Mary's prison for the letter 
to be forwarded to London to be copied, Phib'pps and Gregory 
went to Chartley to decipher it on the spot. When Mary received 
Babington's letter she had only just been informed of the treaty 
which her son had concluded with Elizabeth a few days before 
(5ih of July, 1586), in which both sovereigns boiind themselvei 
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to support the reformed faith, and to aid each other ih resisting 
any invasion which might be made to overthrow it. James's right 
to the English throne was acknowledged, but the name of Mary- 
was never once mentioned during the negotiations. The captivd 
Queen was therefore in a state oi great irritation and despondency^ 
and, under the influence of these feelings, she resolved to accept 
the offer of the conspirators. Her secretaries, Nau and Curie, 
iEU5cordingly drew up, with her entire knowledge and approval, a 
series of instructions for Babington, in French and English, and 
the latter copy was at once put into cipher for the conspirators. 
On the 17th of July, this important document, in which Mary had 
made herself a party to the project of insurrection, if not to that 
of assassination, was entrusted to the care of " the honest man,** 
who, with his usual fidelity, transmitted it to Philipps, by whom 
it was immediately deciphered, and the copy sent to Walsingham^ . 
But Babington had now discovered that he was betrayed, and 
instead of keeping his appointment at Lichfield, he repaired to 
London, where he moved about freely and publicly, as if he were 
the most loyal subject in the realm. Still intent, however, upoii 
the objects of the conspiracy, he resolved to hasten their accom*^ 
plishment by sending Ballard to France, and proceeding thither 
himself afterwards. He procured a passport for the priest from 
Walsingham, through the agency of Pooley, the spy ; and to obtain 
one for himself, he offered, at that traitor's suggestion, to serve 
the minister abroad, and inform him of the intrigues of Morgan, 
Paget, and the other exiles. Walsingham pretended to believe in 
his loyalty, readily accepted his offers, promised him a passport, 
and advised him how to proceed. The infatuated man flattered 
himself that he had duped the wily secretary, and he immediately 
wrote to the Queen of Scots, accounting for his absence from 
Lichfield, and assuring her that the conspirators were more 
determined than ever ; that they had vowed, and would perform^ 
or die (August 3rd). 

The nett morning Ballard was suddenly arrested, and Babington 
iraddenly discovered that Pooley, his most intimate 
friend, was his betrayer. He immediately went to Savage, ipiratori 
whom he left with the understanding that the Queen 
should be murdered the next day ; but Walsingham quieted hii^ 
^rm, by informing him that Ballard had been taken through 
mistake as a seminary priest. He therefore returned to his 
original design of haVing the Queen assassinated by the party at 
six. The vigilance with which he was now watched, however, 
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again excited his suspicions, and he escaped, with his fellow 
conspirators, to St. John's Wood and Harrow. At the end of a 
week thej were all captured except one, and condemned and 
executed (September 20th and 21st, 1586). Seven out of the 
fourteen who suffered confessed their crime, but whether voluntarily 
or on the rack is uncertain. Babington's lands were conferred 
upon Sir Walter Ealeigh. 

47. The Trial of Mary, Queen of Scots. The Scottish Queen 
had been kept in profound ignorance of these proceedings. On 
the 8th of August, she was taken from Chartley to Tixhall, kept 
there closely confined for twenty days, and then brought back to 
her prison, where she found that her cabinets had been broken 
open, her papers seized, and her secretaries, Nau and Curie, taken 
into custody. Elizabeth's council, meanwhile, had been deliberating 
what should be her doom. Some proposed closer coniine- 
SolS*^ ment, which, with her bodily infinnities, would soon 
Mw?™*"' destroy her; Leicester wrote from the Netherlands, 
^^^ recommending poison, and sent a divine to satisfy Wal- 
singham of its Christian lawfulness. It was at last resolved to 
proceed against her by criminal trial, for which purpose, after 
48ome debate, she was removed to Fotheringay Castle (September 
16th). When Elizabeth heard that her victim was thus safely 
8b« ii lodged at the last stage of her captivity and life, she could 

SJtherlw °^^ restrain her joy; and she wrote a letter to Paulet, 
cwtie. beginning with these words : — " Amyas, my most faithful 

and careful servant, God Almighty reward thee treblefold for thy 
most troublesome charge so well discharged." Shortly after this, 
Paulet received orders to kill Mary outright, in case he heard any 
noise or disturbance in her apartments ; he had had, for some 
time, a standing order to shoot her, if she attempted to escape ; 
and one night, when the chimney of her room took fire, he, 
imagining it to be a signal for conspirators outside, appointed four 
servants to kill her in her antechamber if she attempted to go out.* 
Forty-two commissioners, peers, privy councillors, and 
•pSJSiTed* °° judges, were now appointed by Elizabeth to proceed to 
-•otrj er. Fotheringay, and inquire into and determine all offences 
committed against the statute passed in the 27th year of the reign, 
either by Macj Stuart, daughter and heiress of James V., late 
King of Scotland, or by any other person whomsoever, (October 
5th). On the 11th of October, thirty-six of these commissioners 
nrrived at the castle, among whom were the Earls of Shrewsbury 

• MMkinto0h,III.,8lo, 
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and Warwick, Burleigh, Walsingliain, Hatton, and Sadler ; anf 
the next day they informed the prisoner of their commission, and 
that she was charged with being accessory to Babington's con* 
spiracy. Mary denied their right to sit in judgment upon her ; 
but Hatton adroitly said that if she refused to plead, the world 
would believe her guilty; which, together with a letter from 
Elizabeth, promising her favour if she acted candidly, overcame 
Mary's resolution, and she consented to appear before the court, 
but under a protest against its authority. The trial began on the 
15th of October, in the presence chamber of the castle, at the 
troper end of which stood a canopied chair of state, as if for 
Elizabeth, and below it and opposite, a plain chair for the Queen 
of Scots. The commissioners sat upon benches placed towards 
the wall on either side of the apartment. The accused had no 
assistance — no papers^-no witnesses; she had been deprived of 
pen, ink, and paper, and yet she displayed such wonderful self- 
possession and address, and defended herself with such prompt, 
clear, and sagacious remarks, against the most expert lawyers and 
politicians of that age, as kept at bay, for two whole days, the 
hunters of her L'fe. 

The proceedings began by a debate, in which Mary repeated her 
protest against the court, and the statute under whicn it acted. 
The Queen's sergeant then opened the case. His accusation 
consisted of two parts, and alleged that Mary had con- ,^^ 
spired, with foreigners and traitors, to procure (1) the S^SJJJ 
invasion of the realm, and (2) the death of the Queen. In *•"• 
proof of the first, there was produced a multitude of letters, either 
intercepted, or found in her cabinet, which had passed between 
her and Mendoza, Morgan, and Paget, showing that she had 
approved of the plan of invasion devised in the Paris conferences, 
and had offered to aid it by inducing her firiends in Scotland to 
rise in arms, seize the person of James, and prevent his fulfilling 
the treaty with Elizabeth. This charge was good, and Mary did 
not deny it, but treated it as frivolous, and beyond the jurisdiction 
of that or any other court. In support of the second charge, 
Elizabeth's counsel urged Babington's confession, and produced 
copies of three letters : — the first from Mary to Babington, 
renewing their correspondence ; the second from Babington, 
minutely detailing the conspiracy; and the third from Mary, 
approving of the plot, and containing her instructions concerning 
its execution. In the second letter there occurred this passage : — 
'* Por the despatch of the usurper, from the obedience of whom^ 
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\jij the excommuDicotioii of her, we are made free, there be six 
poble gentlemen, all my private friends, who, for the zeal they bear 
to the Catholic cause and your majesty's service, will undertake 

the tragical execution." The copy of Mary's answer to 
*"**' this letter was produced in the shape of seven points for 
deliberation said to be extracted therefrom, on one of which the 
prosecution particularly insisted. This was : — " By what meaner 
doe the six gentilmen deliberate to precede ? " which, the counsel 
maintained, established Mary's participation with Babington in 
the crime of imagining and compassing the Queen's death. But 
as the crown lawyers did not think proper to produce the originals 
of these copies, if they had any, they considered it necessary to 
prove their authenticity by adducing, first, a confession of Babing- 
ton, that he had written a letter to Mary, and had received an 
answer, containing similar passages, and that he believed these 
copies to be faithful transcripts of the originals : second, the 
confessions of Nau and Curie, whom the commissioners refused to 
confront with Mary : and third, the admission, m several of Mary's 
letters to her foreign correspondents, that she had received from 
the conspirators notice of their intentions. 

These proofs, says Hallam,* " form a body of evidence, not, 

indeed, irresistibly convincing, but far stronger than we 
of her^"**' find in many instances where condemnation has ensued ; " 
'^'' but it is clear, from other evidence, viz., the letters of 
Paget and Morgan, written to Mary during July, 1586, that she 
was aware not only of the projected invasion and rebellion, but of 
the design against Elizabeth's life, f Besides this, there are 
sufficient reasons for believing the truth of the charges against 
Mary, because of the great probability that she would concur in 
any scheme against Elizabeth ; the certainty of her long corres- 
pondence with the conspirators, who had not hesitated to inform 
ner of their designs against the English Queen ; and the deep 
guilt which a false charge must inevitablv bring upon Sir Francis 
"Walsingham.J After the evidence had oeen gone through, Mary 
declared her innocence, and demanded that she should be provided 
with counsel, that she should be tried before parliament, and that 
she should have an interview with Elizabeth ; all which demands 
were refused. The court adjourned, to meet again in the Star 
Chamber, on the 25th of October, when they pronounced sentence 
Y^ of death against Mary and her two secretaries ; but they 

•eatence. |^(ied a provisiou, declaring that the sentence did not 

c * Conat. Hilt .1., 1A8. f Ibid, 159. t Hume, V., 99A-999. 
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derogate from James, King of Scotland, in his title and honour, 
and that he was in the same place, degree, and right, as if the 
aaid sentence had never been pronounced. * The parliament 
confirmed this sentence, and, on the 6th of December, it was 
published by proclamation. The inhabitants of London illumi- 
nated their houses for joy, and the church bells rang merry peak 
for twenty-four hours. Thus, those men who, in 1572, had been 
loud in their execrations of the popish impiety and cruelty, which 
bad made religion a motive for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
now urged the execution of the Queen of Scots chiefly on account 
of her religious futh. 

48. Conduct of Elizabeth and her Council after the Trial. 
Henry III., of France, and James, of Scotland, sent special envoys 
\o intercede with Elizabeth for the life of Mary, but she refused to 
listen to any entreaties; and when the Scottish messenger, 
Melville, requested, at least, some delay of the execution, she 
turned round upon him and replied with fury, "No! not for an 
hour." This answer sufficiently proves that Elizabeth was not 
really touched either by hesitation or humanity, now that her rival 
was fairly within her power. The irresolution and conflict of 
passions which she aSEdoted for the next two or three months, 
arose entirely out of a regard for her own reputation. As the 
time approached fbr executing the sentence, she went about 
piuttering to herself, as if still undecided, " Aut fer, aut feri ; ne 
feriare feri.'* She was often heard to lament that no one would 
relieve her by undertaking to assassinate the royal convict ; and 
^ven on the day that she signed the warrant, she caused Wal- 
fingham and Davison, the two secretaries, to write to Paulet and 
Prury, to sound them on the subject. 

At length, on the 1st of February, 1587, after the departure of 
the French and Scottish ambassadors, Elizabeth signed the 
warrant, with a jest on Walsingham's hatred of the Queen of 
Scots. That wily statesman, as well as Burleigh, cautiously kept 
aloof from the court at this crisis ; they knew that the Queen 
would throw upon her ministers all the odium of the execution 
afterwards, and they therefore left that fearful responsibility to 
Davison. As soon as the warrant was signed, the secretary took 
it to Burleigh, whom he found closeted with Leicester. They 
advised him to use despatch ; he then went with it to Walsingham, 
and at five o'clock that day, the great seal was affixed to it by 
{(ord Bromley, the chancellor. The next morning EHzabeth asked 

* Lingazd, YIII., 330; Hume, V., 399. 
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Dayison if tbe warrant was sealed, and being told that it was, she 
chided him for his haste, and again hinted at assassination. Her 
words and manner awakened in him some misgivings. He consulted 
Sir Christopher Hatton, the Lord Chamberlain, and told him he was 
resolved not to plunge himself any deeper in so great a business- 
alone. The two then went to Burleigh, who assembled the council 
the next day (February 3rd), and it was unanimously resolved that 
the Queen, having done all that the law required on her part, it 
was now their duty to take the rest of the burden on themselves* 
The next day the Queen told Davison that she had dreamed that 
the Queen of Scots was executed, and that she had punished him 
severely in consequence. Though she spoke jestingly, he was 
alarmed, and, therefore, openly asked her whether she intended 
the warrant to be executed. She said, with unusual vehemence, 
"Yea, by Q — d!" The same day a commission was signed, 
appointing the Earl of Shrewsbury, as Earl Marshal, with the 
Earls of Derby, Kent, Cumberland, and Pembroke, to proceed to 
Eotheringay with the warrant, and superintend its immediate 
execution.* 

49. The Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. The Queen of 
Scots was informed of her sentence and condemnation on the 22nd 
of November, by Lord Buckhurst. She received the news with 
firmness and cheerfulness, saying that she was aweary of this 
world, protesting against the justice of her doom, and denying, 
with the name of the Saviour in her mouth, that she had ever 
assented to, or sought the miu'der of Elizabeth. With the 
assistance of her almoner, she then addressed a letter to Elizabeth, 
requesting a few &vours as to the manner of her death and the 
disposal of her body, saying that she bore no malice or 
resentment towards her good sister, but reminding her that the 
day would come when they would both be tried by an unerring 
judge, and thanking God that He was pleased to put an end to 
her troublesome pilgrimage. On the 7th of February, the com- 
missioners arrived at Eotheringay, and bade Mary to prepare for 
death the next day. She heard them without emotion, and swoi^ 
upon the New Testament that she had not devised or excited the 
death of the Queen. They refused her the attendance of her 
confessor, and in her last hour forced upon her the mockery of the 
services of a Protestant divine, Fletcher, dean of Peterborough, 
who, '* under colour of pious exhortation, assailed her in a strain 
of savage bigotry,'' and told her that she ** had no other means of 

* See Life of Daviion, by Sir Hsrrif Xiobolf i. 
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<«scapiDg endless perdition than by repenting of her former 
^ckedness," and recanting from the fldth in which she had lived.* 
She rose early on the &tal morning of the 8th ; dressed herself 
with care as if for a festdval ; distributed her beqnests among her 
«eryants ; and remained at prayer in the oratory till eight o'clock^ 
when the sheriff summoned her to the scaffold. On her way to 
Idle great hall where she was to suffer, she met &ip Andr&w 
Melville, her steward, who, for several weeks, had been excluded 
:firom her presence. The old servant Ml on his knees, wrung his 
hands, and cried aloud, ** Oh 1 madam, unh^py me I was ever a 
man on earth the bearer of such sorrow as I shall be, when I 
report that my good and gracious Queen and mistress was beheaded 
in England 1 " " Good Melville," replied Mary, " cease to lament : 
thou hast cause rather to joy than mourn ; for thou shalt see the 
€nd of Mary Stuarf s troubles." Six of her servants were allowed 
to witness her death. After being disrobed by her miaids, one of 
them blindfolded her. The executioner then led her to the block. 
As she knelt down she repeated, " Into Thy hands, O Lord, I 
commend my spirit;" and her head, once the most admired and 
beautiful in the world, was severed from her shoulders at the 
iMrd stroke. The dean of Peterborough said, ** So perish all 
Queen Elizabeth's enemies;" to which none but the Earl of Kent 
responded ^^ Amen ! " The body was embalmed, enclosed in lead, 
and kept in the castle for six months, when Elizabeth ordered it 
to be interred with royal pomp in the Abbey Church of Peter- 
borough, opposite to the tomb of Catherine of Arragon. On the 
11th of October, 1612, James I. caused it to be transferred to 
Westminster Abbey. 

When Elizabeth received the news of the execution, she pre- 
tended to be overwhelmed with grie^ and transported with 
indignation against her ministers. She banished Burleigh from 
court, and imprisoned Davison for the rest of her reign, besides 
fining him X10,000. She wrote a letter of pretended sorrow and 
perfidious condolence to James VI., who was easily appeased ; but 
she never deceived or silenced the opinion of the world. 

50. Considerations as to the justice of Mary's execution. 
Although the execution of the Queen of Scots cannot be entirely 
vindicated, yet it is not deserving of all the censure which has 
been thrown against it. It is essential to any apology for Elizabeth 
that Mary should have been assenting to a conspiracy against her 
life : for to endeavour to effect her ddiverance, or to assent to a 

8 
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conspiracy against Elizabeth's power, could be no crimes in the- 
Scottish Queen under the circumstances in which she was placed* 
That Mary did assent to such a conspiracy, and that she was guilty 
and her sentence legal, under the statute which had been passed 
in the 27th year of the reign, we have already shown ; but this is 
not questioned. It has been said, and Mary herself made it a 
Mary wm grouud of dcfencc, that, as an independent sovereign, she 
SthL'Sl. was not amenable to the laws of England. But this i» 
of England, qq^ qq ^rue as at first sight it appears to be. Every 
independent government is supreme within its own territory, and 
strangers, whether voluntarily resident in it or not, are amenable 
to the jurisdiction of its tribunals; and prisoners of war have 
suffered death for criminal offences, as well as other foreigners 
who have resided here from choice. It is certainly an exception 
to this rule, that foreign ambassadors are exempt from criminal 
process ; but whether that exemption extends to such a flagrant 
abuse of the confidence reposed in them, as to allow them to 
conspire against the life of the sovereign at whose court they 
reside, is a question ; and it is, observes Hallam,* a " principle I 
do not apprehend," that a sovereign or his ambassador temporarily 
resident in the territories of another, may frame plots for his 
assassination with impunity. But even granting this privilege of 
inviolability, it can only be claimed by an independent sovereign. 
She was which Mary was not, for her son had been acknowledged 
SideSndent ^7 England, and by aU Europe, for twenty years, and 
•overeign. thcrc was not a Scotchman who avowed allegiance to her. 
Therefore, to pronounce Mary's execution unjust, on the ground 
that she was not amenable to English law, is a statement which can- 
not be defended. But while her execution was thus not so iniquitous 
and unwarrantable as it has been represented, it must be admitted 
that it would have been much more generous if Elizabeth had not 
exacted the law's Ml penalty. The detention of Mary in England 

was in violation of all law, and cannot be extenuated ; 
Impolitic; and even the French revolutionists, amidst the fury of 
•onment' their proscriptious, admitted that persons thrown by 

chance or necessity upon a shore where then* lives are 
proscribed, are absolved from the operation of the proscribing law, 
" ils sont naufrages, done incondamnables." The great operating 
cause of the execution in the mind of Elizabeth s council was, 
doubtless, the security of the established religion, and of the 
Protestant succession to the throne ; grand objects, certainly, and 

* CoDft. Hiatal., lOi* 
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demandiDg great sacrifices; but which might have been accom- 
plished by other means than the shedding of olood.* 



Section III.— FROM THE EXECCTTION OF MAET, QUEEX 
OF SCOTS, TO THE END OF THE EEIGK 1587-1603. 

I. THE SPANISH AEMADA. 

51. The spirit of hostility between England and Spain. We 
have now arrived at the most interesting and memorable epoch 
in the reign of Elizabeth, when the great crisis came which 
her council had long foreseen, and Englishmen had to fight 
desperately for their religion and liberty against the mightiest 
prince of the as;e. In this great crisis the patriotism of English- 
men stood firm as a rock. The Puritang, in the depths of the 
prisons to which Elizabeth had sent them, prayed fervently that 
she might be preserved from the dagger of the assassin, that 
rebellion might be put down under her feet, and that her arms 
might be victorious by sea and land.f The Roman Catholics, 
whose loyalty had been subjected to the severest trials, displayed 
no less patriotism. They armed their tenants; they equipped 
vessels ; they enlisted in the ranks as privates ; they placed their 
lives and fortunes at the Queen's command ; and the prisoners 
even declared their readiness to fight to the death against the 
common enemy. The whole country was at unity with itself; the 
dark treasons and conspiracies which had hitherto kept society in 
alarm were gone ; and Elizabeth sat on the throne, the Queen of 
a loyal and affectionate people, determined to stake their all for 
the safety of her person, and the preservation of her government. 

It has already been shown how the two governments had 
gradually contracted feelings of mutual hostility, and how they 
were really at war with each other, though professing to be at 
peace. These feelings had increased with the growth of conflieting 
interests. English trade with the Netherlands was no longer 
dependent upon a Spanish alliance, while mercantile entei*prise, in 
abnost every other d&rection, was impeded by the direct opposition 
of the Spaniards, who possessed the sovereignty of the seas, and 

* Hallam, I., 161.16s. t Maoaulay. L, 63. 
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were not willing to surrender it to the English without a struggle. 
Beligious differences widened the breach still further. The trading 
and middle classes of the coimtry, who constituted the strength of 
the Protestant party, cherished a deeply-rooted hatred against 
Spain, because of the cruelties which Philip had inflicted, not only 
upon themselves in the days of Queen Mary, but also upon their 
brethren in the Low Countries, and upon English sailors in the 
Spanish inquisitions. These it was who fitted out those innum&> 
rable maritime expeditions, wherein they displayed such determined 
animosity against the Spaniards — " the ravenous strangers," as 
they termed them, who greedily thirsted for English blood, and 
hated the English, says old Hakluyt, more than any nation in 
Europe. 

52i Privateers in the ChanneL The first encounters between 
the two nations took place in the Channel, where vessels, carrying 
letters of marque from both the Prince of Orange and the Prinee 
oS Conde, preyed on Spaniards, Portuguese, and all other 
** papists " that fell in their way. The commerce of Spain was so 
immense, that privateering soon attracted almost the entire marine 
of the country from the old and legitimate channels of trade. 
Men belonging to the best families in England engaged in the 
tempting traffic — ^the Carews, Eolligrews, Tremaynes, S^angways, 
Throgmortons, Horseys, Cobhams, and others. The merchants at 
the seaports, the gentlemen whose estates touched upon the creeks 
and rivers — all to whom the sea had been familiar from childhood, 
fitted out their crafb, under the name of traders, and sent them 
forth, armed to the teeth, with general commissions to plunder. 
The Channel became almost impassable to the Spaniards, who 
found themselves all but cut off from their revolted provinces in 
the Low Countries. The fastest trader could not run the gauntlet 
in safety , and whether it was a Spanish ship of war carrying rebel 
prisoners to Spain, or a Flemish clipper, laden with tapestry, 
stuff, clocks, and curiosities for Philip himself the rovers inter- 
cepted and plundered. Even the portis were not free from these 
attacks. K stress of weather drove a Spanish vessel into Plymouth, 
she was despoiled there just as much as if she had been caught at 
sea ; and if the Spanish ambassador complained of the oul^ages^ 
Elizabeth's ministers made a show, at the moment, of attempting 
to suppress them, and never proceeded further. But the Spaniards 
retabated in their own fashion. The management of the Spanitb. 
harbours was entrusted to the Liquisition ; and all '^ heretics ^ 
who came within its jurisdiction were immediately consigned to 
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tiie dungeons, frequently to the stake, or some other more horrible 
punishment. Any Englishman who extricated himself alive out 
of its hands was considered to be iingularij fortunate ; the rovers, 
therefore, did not plunder merely for the greed of gain, but many 
of them b^g l^e sons or brothers or friends of the victims of the 
Inquisition, regarded themselves aa the ministers of a righteous 
revenge.* 

63. English PiracieB on the Spanish Main. As the Channel 
became too crowded with rovers, the depredations were extended 
to lower latitudes, to the Azores, and across the Atlantic, to the 
Spanish Main. When the Spaniards founded their colonies in 
South America, the acquisition of the precious metals, and not the 
extension of commerce, was their chief object. In order to work 
the mines, they imported negroes into the colonies, and made 
slaves of the natives ; and to reserve to themselves the profits of 
the mines, they placed numerous limitations and restrictions upon 
trade, and entirely excluded foreigners from sharing in it. But 
the immense extent of coast of those thinly populated territories 
opened facilities for contraband trade, which not all the fleets of 
the world would have prevented ; and the adventurous and hardy 
mariners of England, mured to danger and daring by the storms 
and inclemencies of northern voyages, early began to make 
encroachments on the colonies. In 1562, the renowned Expeditiona 
Sir John Hawkins began to interfere in the slave trade. °'^kin^ 
In 1567, during his third voyage, he was surprised in the Bay of 
St. Juan d'Ulloa, by a large Spanish fleet, and, after a sharp 
engagement, was defeated, with the loss of aU his ships save one, 
the Judith, a bark of fifty tons, commanded by Francis Drake.f 

This seaman was the most distinguished among those freebooters 
whom the spirit of adventure sent forth, and his name soon became 
a terror to the Spaniards. According to Stowe, he was born at 
Tavistock, and was brought up under the care of his kinsman. Sir 
John Hawkins. His father was a reformer, and was subsequently 
vicar of Upnor Church, on the Medway, where young Drake was 
^prenticed to the master of a coasting vessel which traded to 
France and Zeeland. The apprentice, on his master's 
death, became owner of the vessel; but hearing that ^^nds 
Hawkins was fitting out an expedition for the New 
World, he sold his barque, repaired to Plymouth, and joined the 

^ Vroude, VIII., oh. 13; sie also further on tqis head. In Chapter VIII*. Seo. I. of 
this history* 
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adventure. The voyage was unfortunate, and Drake lost all that 
he had accumulated by his former industry ; but a divine belonging 
to the fleet comforted him with the assurance that, having been 
thus treacherously used by the Spaniards, he might lawfully recover 
his own by plundering them in return. " The case," says Fuller, 
" was clear in sea divinity," and the doctrine, so rudely preached, 
was very popular in England at that time, so that no sooner had 
Drake announced his design to follow it, than he found numbers 
of volunteers ready to join him. In 1572, after he had first made 
two or three voyages to the West Indies to gain intelligence, he 
set sail from Plymouth, and captured in the Gulf of Mexico more 
than one hundred vessels ; took and plundered Komdre de Dies ; 
made an expedition by land in the company of the 8ymerons, or 
fugitive negroes, and intercepted a convoy of mules laden with 
gold and silver. In a hazardous journey across the Isthmus of 
Panama, his negro guides showed him, from the top of a high 
mountain, the great Pacific Ocean ;^ and, in a transport of 
enthusiasm, he fell upon his knees, and called God to witness, 
that if life were given, he would one day unfurl the English flag on 
that sea, hitherto unknown to his countrymen.. When he returned 
to England, Walsingham, Hatton, and some other counsellors, 
applauded his purpose ; Elizabeth herself staked 1,000 crowns on 
the issue ot'the expedition, and directly encouraged his enterprise, 
saying, " We do account that he which striketh at thee, Drake, 
striketh at us." With five ships and one hundred and sixty men 
he crossed the Atlantic, and reached the coast of Brazil 
rouira iSr (November 15th, 1577) ; passed the Straits of Magellan, 
** " *" and reacihed the small port of St. Jago, on the Spanish 
Main. From this place to Lima he took and plundered the towns 
on the coast and the vessels in the harbours ; and the Caccafuego, 
a Spanish trader of considerable value, was captured at sea. But 
the alarm was now raised, and a squadron was stationed at the 
straits to intercept his return. Drake, therefore, took the bold 
resolution of stretching across the Pacific to the Moluccas, whence, 
after many dangers and adventures, he doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and returned to Plymouth in the autumn of 1580, after an 
absence of almost three years. His arrival was celebrated as a 
triumph ; and though he had returned with only one ship, the 
Golden Hind, it was laden with treasure to the amount of .£800,000, 
one-tenth of which was distributed among the officers and crew, 
a portion given to the Spanish ambassador, and the rest appro- 
piiated by the Queen and her fiivourites. Four months, however 
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•elapsed before Elizabeth would give Drake any public testimony 
of her approbation. His ship had been placed in the TheQneen 
^ock of Deptford, that it might be preserved as a Jhiplit^* 
memorial of his daring adventure. On the 4th of April, d«p'«°'">- 
.1581, the Queen dined on board, and before her departure con- 
ferred on him the honour of knighthood. When the Golden Hind 
fell into decay it was broken up ; a chair, made out of its planks, 
was presented to the University of Oxford, and probably is still 
to be seen in the Bodleian Library. Cowley wrote a Pindaric ode 
upon it. Drake had now established his reputation as the first 
fieaman of the day ; and in 1585, when Elizabeth openly declared 
war against Spain, by entering into a treaty 'of alliance with 
Holland, she entrusted him with the command of an expedition 
against the Spanish colonies. With a fleet of twenty-one sail he 
directed his course to the West Indies (September, 1585) ; burnt 
the town of St. Jago, near Cape Verd ; plundered the towns of 
St. Domingo and Carthagena, and razed two Spanish forts on the 
coast of Florida. He lost 700 men by sickness, and brought back 
to England the survivors of a colony which Sir Walter Kaleigh 
had sent out to Virginia. 

At the same time Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of Suffolk, 
'fitted out three small vessels, and sailed in quest of cavenduh*. 
adventures to the Spanish Main (July 1586). The ;,S;;5\he 
inhabitants were upon their guard, and for seven months '''''■''*• 
his exploits were confined to the capture of a few coasting vessels, 
-and the conflagration of two or three villages. But just before 
his return he met with the Santa Anna, a merchantman from the 
Manillas, laden with silver, gold, and other valuable commodities. 
•He captured it, and returned borne by the Moluccas, Java, and 
»the Cape of Oood Hope, being the second English circumnavigator 
w( September, 1588). 

54. Philip II/s preparations for the invasion of England. 
•Such were those bold and brilliant expeditions which, together 
with the nobler and more dangerous enterprises of Erobisher and 
the Arctic navigators, prepared England for the threatened invasion 
of the Spanish Armada; gave a fresh impulse to naval and 
-commercial enterprise; and taught English sailors to behold 
without fear the towering bulk of the Spanish vessels. But it 
jnust not be supposed that Philip merely sought to revenge himself 
for the injuries he had received from English freebooters on the 
iiigh seas, or from English volunteers in the Low Countries. His 
.grand object in the naval preparations he was making was, to 
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depose Elizabeth and re-establish the Popish religion in England^ 
He had meditated it for fifteen jears, and during the last five had 
devoted the whole of his immense resources to its accomplishments 

These preparations were proportionate to the importance of the 

undertaking. The forest of Waes, in Flanders, was cut 

wrotnimito down ; the dockyards of Antwerp, Newport, Gravelines^ 

" *"' and Dunkirk swarmed with artificers ; and the rivers and 
canals of the Low Countries were covered with flat-bottomed 
boats destined to transport to the English shores 30,000 infitntry 
and 18,000 cavalry, wmch had been collected under distinguishea 
captains from every part of Europe, and were placed under the 
command of tfa^ mmous Eamese, Duke of Parma. In j^ain, 
Portugal, Naples, and Sicily also, the ports echoed with the din <^ 
warlike preparation, with the building of ships, the easting of gun9» 
the preparation of shot, and the conveyance of provisions and naval 
stores. One hundred and thirty-five men-of-war, of 59,120 tonsy 
carrying 3,165 giins, 8,000 seamen, and 19,000 soldiers, rode iu 
the Spanish harbours under the command of Santa Cruz, a naval 
veteran, who had been the hero of numerous victories. 

Pope Sixtus y. revived the bulls of excommunication against 
Elizabeth ; he appointed Dr. Allen, the principal of the Seminary 
at Bheims, cardinal legate to England, to regulate the concerns ot 
na religion, as had been done by Cardinal Pole, and to confer 

£m>?or <>^ ^be conqueror the investiture of the kingdom ; and still 
Bomt. further to aid the expedition, he blessed and sanctified it^ 
furnished it with rosaries^ crucifixes, and other talismans of the 
Boman CSiurch, and promised to pay a subsidy of one million 
crowns as soon as the invading army had landed on the English 
coast. Thus armed and prepared, the Spaniards looked upon their 
conquest as abready maae. They remembered the easy conquests 
of England by the Saxons, Danes, and Normans ; they saw betweea 
them and their triumph only tw o battles— one at sea, the other on 
land; and in the security of victory, they denominated their 
armament, " The Invincible Armada." 

55. Elizabeth's preparationa. The English nation b^eld these 
mighty preparations with a resolution worthy of the occasion and 
their cause ; and all classes of the people not only contributed loana 
and finee gifts liberally, but sent out vessels, hired, manned, and 
armed, at their private charge. Elizabeth, however, was not so 
eager to enter into the contest. Her poUcy was cautious and 
pa^c ; she had always dreaded a serious contest with ^pain, and 
ahe, therefore, sought to {»event hostilities by negotiations. Her 
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parsimony also led her to distrust both the advice of her mimstera, 
and the warnings of their spies ; and she alternately quickened or 
retarded her preparations, as hope or fear preponderated in her 
mind. Yet she despatched Drake from Plymouth with a fleet at 
thirty sail, with orders to destroy every ship he could find D„k^, 
on the Spanish coasts ; and no commission was ever more 2S&*f ^"^ 
ably or more boldly executed- On the 19th of April, 1687, ^•***- 
this daring seaman dashed into Cadiz Beads, and sunk, burnt, or 
captured no less than 80 vessels, many of which were richly laden 
merchantmen just arrived from the Indies. He then turned back 
along the coast, and, between Oadiz Bay and Gape St. Yincenty 
took and destroyed 100 other vessels, and demolished four castles* 
The Spanish admiral, though stationed at the mouth of the Tagu» 
with a large squadron, did not dare to risk an action with hm ; 
and Drake sailing towards the Azores, captured the St. Philip, a 
large gaUeon, laden with a valuable cargo from the East Indies.. 
These expoits delayed the sailing of the Armada, and gave Elizabeth 
time to complete her preparations. The miUtia was enrolled, and 
two armies were formed — one of 36,000 men, imder Lord Hunsdon^ 
for the Queen's body guard ; and the other of 30,000 men, under 
Leicester, for the defence of the capital. Both sides of the 
Thames were fortified. At Tilbury Fort a great camp was formed ; 
and a bridge of boats, connecting it with Gravesend, served 
also to block up the river to the invaders. Nor was there less 
stir and activity inland. There was not a comer of the realm 
which did not ring with preparation, and muster its armed force. 
The maritime counties, from Cornwall round to Lincolnshire, were 
furnished with troops, so that 20,000 men could be assembled at 
any part of the coast within twenty-four hours. The Queen never 
shone to more advantage than at this great crisis ; and the fame 
of her brave deportment, and of her encouraging words, was spread 
everywhere. She reviewed the Londoners, whose enthusiasm wa» 
boundless ; and when the arrival of the Annada was daily The 
expected, she reviewed the army at Tilbury Tort, riding ^5^"* 
through the rants on a stately charger, with a marshal's ^°^' 
truncheon in her hand, and armour on her back. When the 
thunders of applause with which she was greeted by the soldier* 
had a little subsided, she harangued them in the following 
memorable speech : — 

"My loving people, — We have been persuaded by some that are careful of 
OUT safety, to take need how we commit ourselves to armed multitudes for fear 
of treachery ; but I do assure you, I do not desire to Hvt, to distrust my faithful 
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and loving people. Let tyrants fear ; I have always so bebaved myself that^ 
under God, I have placed my chiefest strength and safeguard in the loyal hearts 
and good will of my Subjects ; and therefore I am come among you as you see 
at this time, not for my recreation and disport, but being resolved, in the midst 
and heat of battle, to live or die amongst you all— to lay down for my God, 
and for my kingdoms, and for my people, my honour and my blood, even in 
the dust. I know I have the body of a weak, feeble woman ; but I have the 
heart and stomach of a king — and of a king of England, too ; and think foul 
scorn that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, should dare to invade the 
^borders of my realm ; to which rather than any dishonour should grow by me, 
I myself will take up arms, — I myself will be your general, jud;^e, and rewarder 
of every one of your virtues in the field. I know already, for your forwardness, 
you have deserved rewards and crowns ; and we do assure you, on the word of 
a prince, they shall be duly paid you. For the meantime, my lieutenant-general 
shall be in my stead, than whom never prince commanded a more noble or 
worthy subject ; not doubting, but by your obedience to my general, by your con- 
cord in the camp, and your valour in the field, we shall shortly have a famous 
victory over these enemies of my God, of my kingdoms, and of my people.'* 

The soldiers, many of them volunteers of gentle blood and 

breeding, loudly cheered this stirring address, and declared their 

readiness to lay down their lives in defence of their heroic princess.* 

England, however, was destined to be saved by the skill and 

intrepidity of her seamen. Owing to the ])ar8imony of the Queen, 

the whole royal navy did not exceed 36 men-of-war; and had not 

the people responded to the appeals of their rulers with that 'spirit 

which makes a nation invincible, the land would inevitably have 

feUen a prey to the Spaniard ; for the troops were mostly raw and 

hasty levies, which would have opposed but a feeble resistance to 

Parma's veterans. The city of London furnished 33, and private 

individuals 18 sail ; and to these were added 43 hired vessels and 

63 coasters. The whole strength of the English fleet was 29,744 

tons, 837 guns, and 16,785 seamen. The Dutch sent in a squadron 

of 60 sail ; " brave ships," says Stow, " fierce and full of spleen." 

As it was altogether unknown where the enemy would attempt to 

Dutri. land, the fleet was divided ; one part under Lord Howard, 

tht Ellgugh of Effingham, high admiral of England, and a Eoman 

***'• Catholic, was destined for the western coast, and was 

distributed in three squadrons ; the first, under Drake, was 

detached towards Ushant, to keep a look out ; the second, under 

Hawkins, cruised between the Land's End and the Scilly Islands ; 

and the third, under Howard, kept near Plymouth, to engage the 

* Dr. Lingard (VIII , 285) dates this royal visit to Tilbury on the 0th of August, after 
the defeat and disp'^rsion of the Armada, and appends this note : " I have not noticed 
the speech said to have been spoken by Elizabeth, at Tilbury. It might have been 
prepared for her as an address to the soldiers, if it had been necessary. But she 
•certainly could not exhort them to flght after the enemy was gonci and when she had 
jresolved to disband the army immediately." 
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Armada in its passage up the Channel. The other fleet, under the 
command of Lord Seymour, son of the protector Somerset, cruised 
along the coast of Flanders, and blockaded the ports. It would be 
endless to enumerate all the volunteers who came bravely forward 
to share in the perils and glory of this ever-memorable contest, 
England's great Salamis. The chief of them were, George Clifford, 
third Earl of Cumberland, one of the most remarkable characters 
of the age ; Thomas Howard, Edmund Sheffield, and Raleigh ; and 
Martin Probisher, who led into action the Triumph, one of the 
three first-rates which were all that the English navy could boast. 
56. The running fight up the Channel. Drake's last expedition 
had been of the greatest service to his country, for it postponed 
the sailing of the Armada more than a year. During the delay, 
Santa Cruz, and his vice-admiral, died; the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, a man as ignorant of naval affairs as Howard, the English 
Admiral, became the new commander, and he had not set sail &om 
Lisbon many days, when a storm burst upon his fleet off Cape 
Finisterre, dispersed it along the shores of Galicia, and compelled 
him to run into the harbour of Corunna, to re-fit (June 9th). 
When Elizabeth heard of this disaster, with her usual economy, 
she at once ordered the admiral to dismantle four of his largest 
-ships, and discharge their crews. But Howard's patriotism would 
not allow him to obey this order, and he offered to retain the 
ships at his own expense, rather than risk the safety of his country 
by their dismissal. He then steered to the Spanish coast, to 
ascertain the real state of the Armada ; a brisk north wind carried 
him to Corunna, fourteen Spanish ships, out at sea, flying before 
him. A south-west wind springing up, he immediately returned ; 
the whole Armada followed, and the English had only just moored 
their ships in Plymouth harbour, when the Spaniards were dis- 
covered off the Lizard Point (July 19th). The English captains 
were playing bowls on the Hoe, when they received this intelli- 
gence ; but they played out their game, and then took to their 
ships, Drake saying that there was plenty of time both to win the 
game and beat the Spaniards. The next day (Saturday, July 20th) 
they got a full sight of the Armada. Contemporary 
writers describe its appearance as a maffnincent and ofthe^ 
imposing spectacle. The magnitude of the ships ; the 
unusual construction of the galeasses ; their lofty prows and 
turrets ; their slow and majestic motion ; were calculated to strike 
the beholders with admiration and awe. The whole fleet was 
formed in the shape of a vast crescent, the horns of which lay 
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0e?en miles apart. But their great height and bulk, though 
imposiiig to the unskilled, gave confidence to the English seamen, 
who at once perceived the adTsntage which their lighter craft would 
have in mancBUTreing, over such ill-formed and unwieldy vessels. 
The English admiral, therefore, allowed the Armada to pass up 
the Channel, and then followed in its rear, annoying it for a 
distance, cutting off the stragglers, and attacking the mora sluggish 
sailers. Before two hours had passed, a considerable portion of 
Th«fiirhtoff ^6 enemy was left &r behind; for the Spanish admiral, 
Ptoaouth. jjj obedience to his instructions, pressed all sail to reach 
Ilanders, in order that he might effect a junction with Parma. 
Then Hawkins, and Drake, Frobisher, Bradbury, Howard, and 
others, rushing out from under the lee of the land, poured their 
broadsides into the labouring hulks of the laggards, and escaped 
ihe return cannonade by the diminutiveness of their size. 
Unwieldy, scattered, and disheartened, the Spanish gaUeons could 
neither ward off nor escape the assaults of the little English craft, 
whose fire told with terrific effect on those huge ships, crammed 
with soldiers and mariners. In this first skirmish, a treasure ship, 
containing 55,000 ducats, was captured by Drake, and during the 
night, one of the largest galleons was set on fire by a Flemish 
gunner on board ; a second was dismasted and captured ; and a 
third, which had wandered from the rest, for the ni^t was dark 
and stormy, was captured off the coast of France. The next day 
(July 23rd), Howard, having been reinforced by forty sail, came 

up with the whole Armada, off Portland, when a battle 
pntumd began, which continued nearly the whole of that day, and 
i^^f ^ would ^ve been renewed on the following morning, if' 

the English had not consumed all their supply of powder. 
On the morning of the 25th, Howard again encountered the 
enemy, off the Isle of Wight, and captured another large galleon ; 
but his supply of powder again fell short, and he was obliged to 
retreat ; and next day he leisurely followed the Armada, resolved 
to suspend any fiirther attacks till he came up with the squadrons 
under Lord Seymour and Sir Thomas Winter, in the straits of 
Dover. As he sailed up the Channel, every bay and inlet sent 
out its pinnace and coble, to join his squadrons, and have a shot 
at the Spaniard, for the great fight had yet to come, and the &te 
of England depended upon the transportation of Parma's army. 

67. Defeat and dispersion of the Armada in Calais roads. 
On the 27th of July, the Armada anchored in Calais roads, whence 
the Spanish admiral would have proceeded to Dunkirk, and 
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I^ewport, vhere Parma's troops were aseembled, readj for 
immediate embarkation. But the Duke of Medina was advised 
to remain where he was ; and that very night (July 29th) Howard 
sent eight fire ships into the midst of the enemy ; who, remember* 
ing the destruction whioh these terriUe engines had caused at the 
siege of Antwerp, uttered loud cries of horror, cut their oable^t 
ran out to sea, and in their terror and confusion, inflicted upon 
each other much greater damage than they had suffered in some 
of the preceding actions. A fierce gale now began to blow from 
the south-west ; the rain fell in torrents ; the glare of the lightnine 
confounded the mariners ; and the dawn of morning discoTered 
the Armada dispersed along the coast from Ostend to Calais. 
The English captains made numerous prizes that day ; but the 
Spaniards rallied, and their fleet, now reduced to about 80 sail, 
aU in a dilapidated condition, collected at Gravelines (July 30th), 
and it was determined to return home by the north of Scotland and 
Ireland ; that being the only way left open for their retreat. The 
English captains had now a splendid opportunity before them ; 
for they might have annihilated their enemies, and prevented the 
return of a single ship to tell the tale of English daring and 
Spanish defeat. But the want of ammunition compelled them to 
return to port, and the fugitives, in their northern course, met with 
no enemy but the elements. Their new foe was as terrible as the 
one they had escaped. As they rounded the Orkneys, a 
violent tempest arose, which was the more perilous, in the " 
because of their ignorance of those northern seas and ^*" 
inhospitable coasts. Horses, mules^ artillery, and baggage, all 
were thrown overboard ; many of the ships were dashed to pieces 
among the rocks of the Western Isles ; others were vrrecked On 
the coasts of Norway ; and some foundered at sea, with every soul 
on board. Seventeen were stranded on the Irish coast, where the 
popular name of Port-na-Spagna, bestowed on a place near the 
Giant/s Causeway, is an existing memorial of the fearful catastrophe. 
Those who fell among the Scots were made prisoners by James ; 
those who were wrecked on the coast of Ireland were butchered, 
or driven off to sea in their shattered vessels, and drowned. A 
few ships were captured as they passed the' mouth of the Channel, 
and the rest, under the Duke of Sidonia, arrived at Santander, 
towards the end of September, with their crews all worn out with 
cold, hunger, and sickness. The victorious English fleet anchored 
safely in the. Downs, having lost only one vessel, and very few 
m^ (August Sth). 
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58. English rejoicings after the victory. This signal discom- 
fiture of its most dreaded and detested foe, was hailed by the 
English nation as the triumph of Protestant principles, and of 
national independence. The tidings of it were welcomed by all 
the reformed churches of Europe with an ardour of joy and thank- 
fulness proportioned to the intense anxiety with which they 
had watched the conflict, and Elizabeth, after this, was looked up- 
to, not only as the Queen of a victorious nation, but as the 
representative of progress and liberty, and the champion of religious 
fi-eedom, and whoever attacked her, made enemies of the free and 
the enterprising throughout the world.* During the awful 
interval, the breathless pause of suspense which intervened 
between the sailing of the Spanish fleet after its first dispersion, 
and its appearance in the Channel, Elizabeth had composed a 
prayer for the use of the threatened church and realm of England ;t 
now that the danger was past, and the deliverance accomplished,, 
repeated thanksgivings were observed in London ; on the anni- 
versary of the Queen's birthday a general festival was proclaimed, 
and celebrated with " sermons, singing of psalms, bonfires, &c. ; " 
and on the following Sunday her Majesty went in state to St. 
Paul's, to the national thanksgiving service. J Two medals were 
struck to commemorate the great event ; one representing a fleet 
retiring under full sail, with the motto, " venit, vidit, fugit ; " the 
other, fire-ships scattering a fleet, with the motto, " Dux foemina- 
facti," in compliment to the Queen, who is said to have suggested 
the employment of these explosive engines. || The interest which 
this great event excited gave rise, it is said, to the publication of 
newspapers, in the issue of the English Mercuric, 1588. But this 
periodical, though preserved in the British Museum, is now 
known to be a forgery ; the first regular series of newspapers not 
beginning before 1622. § After the troops were disbanded, the 
Death of Earl of Lcicestcr, whom Elizabeth intended to appoint 
Leiceiter. j^pj lieutenant of England and Ireland, took his departure 
for Kenilworth Castle, but fell suddenly ill on the road, and died 
at Combury Park, in Oxfordshire (September 4th). The Queen 
did not appear to grieve much for his loss, and almost immediately 
after his death she caused his effects to be sold by auction for the 
discharge of certain sums which he owed to the exchequer. 
Hallam terms him <' that bold, bad man, whose fiivour is the great 
reproach of this reign." IT 

* White's Landmarks, 109 ; Aikin's Memoirs, 11., 181* 

t Bee Stricklaud'B Lives, IV.. 678. t ibid ; Aikin's Memoirs. II.. «1. § IbiiL 

11 Andrew's History of British Journalism. % Const. Hist*, L, 107. 
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n. THE EELiaiOUS PEESECUTIONS WHICH 
POLLOWED THE DEFEAT OF THE AEMADA. 

59. Gontinned persecution of the Roman Catholics. After the 
proofs of loyalty which the Catholics of England had shown in 
this great crisis, when they had stood the trial of their spirits 
without swerving from their allegiance, it would have been a sign 
of gratitude to the Almighty, if' Elizabeth had repealed, or allowed 
to rest inactive, the penal laws which had been enacted against 
them. But the execution of priests, and of other Catholics, became, 
on the contrary, more frequent; the fines for recusancy were 
exacted as rigorously as before ; * and within three months after 
the defeat of the Armada, more than, thirty persons, priests, lay- 
men, and one gentlewoman, suffered the cruel and infamous 
punishment of traitors on account of their religion. f The 
imprisoned Earl of Arundel was condemned to death, on a charge 
of having prayed in prison for the success of the Armada ; and 
although the sentence was not executed, he remained in prison 
till his death, in 1595, under the constant dread of the axe. His 
countess, also, was cruelly persecuted. J From the defeat of the 
Armada till the death of Elizabeth, 'one hundred and ten Catholics 
sufiered death for some one or other of the spiritual felonies and 
treasons which had been lately created.§ These executions, 
however, afiected but a small part of the Catholic population ; the 
great grievance consisted in the penalties of recusancy. While 
the richer Catholics were frequently and heavily fined, the less 
fortunate were thrown into prison, until the gaols were so crowded, 
that they became a burden to the counties, and were ordered te 
be discharged. Some had their ears bored with a hot iron ; others 
were publicly whipped. At one sessions in Hampshire, four 
hundred, and at the assizes in Lancashire, six hundred were 
presented. At length a statute was enacted, compelling those 
CathoKcs not possessing twenty marks a year, to abjure the realm 
within three months after conviction, under the penalty of felony, 
without the benefit of clergy. But the severity of the statute 
defeated its purpose, and domiciliary visitations were made to 
exact discretionary fines from the poorer recusants. This latter 
term was now (1591) first imposed by law upon the Catholics, in 

* Const. Hist., I., 163. f Lingard, YIII., 290. t Ibid, S94. 

§ Lingard yill.,295; Hallam's Const. Hist., I., 103, Notes. 
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an act which confined them to particular places of residence, and 
subjected them to other vexatious provisions. ♦ 

60. General observations on Elizabeth's treatment of the 
Catholics. The Cfttholic martyrs executed under Elizabeth amount 
to no inconsiderable number — ^little short of two hundred. Besides 
these, many died of hardships in prison, and manv were deprived 
of their property. Any one of them, however, might have saved 
his life, by explicitly denying the Pope's power to depose the 
Queen ; and iESlizabeth's ministers constantly maintained that no 
one was executed for his religion. There certainly was an 
important distinction between the persecution under Elizabeth and 
that under Mary. The former arose from state policy — ^the latter 
sprung from mere bigotry and vindictive rancour ; but the perse- 
cution under Elizabeth was nevertheless iniquitous, because ** the 
refusal to disclaim a specidative tenet, dangerous indeed, and 
incompatible with loyalty, but not coupled with any overt act, was 
construed into treason." t Treason, according to the law of 
England, is the crime of rebellion or conspiracy against the 
government; it is an abuse of the term to extend it to the 
celebration of certain religious rites ; and no man, free from 
prejudice, can allege that a person executed for partaMng in this 
celebration is not punished for his religion, as truly as if he had 
been convicted and burnt for heresy.J One great apology for 
these measures of restriction and penalty was the restless activity 
of the Jesuits, who were legitimate objects of jealousy and restraint 
to every Protestant government. But their principles were 
steadily rejected by the great body of the English Catholics ; and, 
towards the close of Mizabeth's reign, the ktter became divided 
into two distinct parties : — 

(i) Those who, goaded by the sense of long persecution, and inflamed by 
obstindtc bigotry, regarded every heretical govemment as unlawful, or 
unworthy of obedience ; 

(2) And those moderate Catholics, who sought only the free exercise of 
their religion ; and who, had Elizabeth tolerated and protected them, would 
have repaid her protection by an attachment, which even her rigour did not 
wholly prevent. They were by far the more numerous party ; indeed, the 
other only obtained mflnence by the fortitude with which they braved and 
endured tne severities executed against them. 

Elizabeth herself seems to have been inclined to indulgence, 

rather than to extreme severity. Sir Christopher Hatton, who 

became lord chancellor on the aeath of Bromley (1587), and was 

for some years her chief fnvourite, was also lenient towards tiie 

* HallaBf L» IM ; I^inswd, YIII., V7» t HaUsm'i Oooit. Hlit., L, 104. 
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pftpifits, and was considered to be secretly inclined to thrir 
opinions; and the Earl of Essex was the consistent friend of 
religious liberty, whether the Catholic or the Puritan were to 
enjoy it. The great enemies of the Catholics were — the infamous 
Earl of Leicester ; the sagacious, disinterested, and inexorable 
Walsingham ; and after their deaths, Burleigh, who had hitherto 
been oonsidered as a moderate man. Another apology has been 
offered by modem writers for these Elizabethan persecutions — 
that of political necessity. But " that necessity can never be 
made out : the statutes were, in many instances, absolutely 
unjust ; in others, not demanded by circumstances ; in almost all, 
prompted by religious bigotry, by exc-essiye apprehension, or by 
the arbitrary spirit with which our government was administered 
under Elizabeth."* 

61. Continued persecution of Puritans : Puritan libels. " There 
is no middle course," remarks the great writer so frequently 
quoted in these pages, '' in dealing with religious sectaries, 
between the persecution that exterminates, and the toleration that 
satisfies." f Hence, the Puritans were neither silenced by the 
penalties enacted against them, nor yet mollified by the mildness 
of their persecution as compared with that of the Boman Catholics. 
They were exasperated, not overawed; they set at nought the 
vexatious and arrogant tribunal before which they were constantly 
summoned ; and they at last threw off what little respect they had 
hitherto paid to the order of bishops. Anonymous pamphlets 
were rapidly circulated throughout the kingdom, inveighing against 
the prelacy, the most famous of which were those by 1,^^111 
Martin Mar-prelate, first published in 1588. In 1583, Marpreiat*. 
an act had been passed against the books dispersed by the seminary 
priests, making it a capital felony to publish seditious libels against 
the Queen's government. By one of those forced constructions 
which the judges at that time were generally ready to put upon 
any political crime, the act was brought to bear upon these 
Puritanical writings. The Queen issued a severe proclamation 
against them, and the court of Star Chamber restrained the 
exercise of the art of printing to the metropolis and the two 
iiniversities ; and prohibited the printing or publishing of any 
books which had not previously obtained the approbation of the 
bishop or archbishop. But copies of the obnoxious publications, &c., 
were multiplied and circulated in defiance of these regulations ; 
■they issued from a press which was secretly conveyed from place 

* H<Uam's G(mit. HiBt.,.!^* 16S-1C9. t Ibid, sm. 



t6 plaee, but which wm i^ last discovered in the Yicinity of 
Manchester, and de5<itroyed. The authors of diese pamphlets, and 
especially those of Martin Mar-pre}at«, could not be traced with 
certainty ; but one of the works, " A Demonstration of Discsipline,''' 
was traced to Udal, who was tried, and condemned to death. 

6^. The Pnritana set op the Presbytenaa ^fst^n. But the 
Puritans did not confine themselves to the publication of libels* 
In 1590 they set up, by common agreement, the Presbyterian 
system of church government by synods and classes — the former 
being a sort of general assemblies, the latter held in particular 
shires or dioceses, according to the Scottish model. At the same 
time, a Puritan book of discipline was drawn up. The assocjainons 
were formed in several counties, but chiefly in Northampton and 
Warwick, under the direction of Cartwright. The latter, with 
nine of his associates, was summoned before the ecclesiastical 
commissioners (May and June, 1 591 ), where, refusing to inculpate 
themselves hy taking the oath e^-offieio, they were committed to> 
the fleet. Next year they were brought before Star Giamber, 
where they persisted in their refusal, and were condemned to 
imprisonment, but admitted to bail upon their promising to be 
qmet. The principles of the Puritans were now gradually tending 
to those which were held by their successors in the reign of 
(>!mrles I., and they were openly accused of seeking the subversion, 
nof* only frf the episcopacy, but of the whole civil and ecclesiastical 
polity m the realm. Their denial of the Queen^s supremacy went 
so far as to be a derogation of her temporal authority : they 
Rflsert^'d the obligation of the judidal law of Moses, at least in 
criminal cafles, and declared that idolators (papists), adulterers, 
witches, demoniacs, Sabbath-breakers, and other such like oiFenders, 
ought to be put to death. They claimed for their ecclesiastical 
flflseniblies the right of determining disputes, as well ad doctrines ; 
they took awav the temporal right of patronage to churches, 
leaving the choice of ministers to general suffrage ; and Cartwright 
even wetit so far as to intimate that the commonwealth ought 
to be fftshiotied on the model of the church. The great body of 
the Puritans, however, were in favour of a limited monarchy, 
tliough they grounded its legitimacy on the republican principle of 
popular consent.* The Puritans had a decided influence in 
narliametit, artd iVequently attacked the established system ; t but 
they disclaimed all imputation of schism, and while demanding a 
reformabion of its dtscipline, acknowledged the lawfulness of 

• fitlliin'fe OmmI. fitit., Ih m«* t Bm Ch»|>t«r TU*. par. \f. 
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contdnmng in the established church. Hence, in 1593, we find 
that the Commons enacted the penalty of imprisonment against all 
who absented themselves from church for a month, except they 
had openly conformed as the act directed, and those who refused 
became liable to death if they remained in the realm. 

63. The Brownists, or Independents. There was, however, a 
numerous body who went far beyond the Puritans in their aversion 
to the legal ministry, and who were therefore considered the more 
proper subjects for persecution. These were the Brownists, or 
fearrowists, so called from the names of their founders. They 
were afterwards lost in the more general name of Independents. 
Great numbers of them fled to Holland, to escape the rigour with 
which the bishops enforced the statute against them ; two of them, 
Barrow and Greenwood, were executed at Bury St. Edmunds, 
under the 23rd Elizabeth, for spreading seditious writings. * 

64. Hooker's defence of the Ghorch against the Puritans. 
While these scenes of pride and persecution on the one hand, and 
of sectarian insolence on the other, were deforming the bosom of 
the English church, she found a defender of her institutions in 
Bichard Hooker, master of the Temple, who published the first 
four books of his Ecclesiastical Polity, in 1594 ; the fifth H,g Eocie- 
in 159T, and dying in 1600, left behind three more, which ^{^^ 
were not pubKshed before 1647. 

Presbjrterians had always considered it suiScient to prove that 
their scheme was conformable to that of the Apostles, as deduced 
merely from the Scriptures. Their pious reverence for the sacred 
writings had degenerated into very narrow views upon natural 
religion and moral law, which they treated as mere chimeras of 
heathen philosophers. To encounter these adversaries. Hooker 
inquired into the nature and foundation of law itself, as the rule 
of operation to all created beings ; and having established the 
fundamental distinction between laws natural and positive, eternal 
,and temporary, immutable and variable, he discriminated by the 
same criterion the various modes and precepts contained in the 
Scriptures. This was the object of his jflrst hooJc. The Puritans 
held that Scripture was the exclusive rule of human actions ; and 
that in religious matters, at least, whatever had not its authority 
was unlaT^ul. Hooker devoted his second hooh to refute this 
principle ; and then, in the third, proceeded to attack its application 
to episcopacy, and the various ceremonies and usages which the 
Puritans considered as superstitious, or as not having Scriptural 

• NMl's'HiatrOf the Puritans, oh. VI. \ StiTpe's Annalf, III.» 1S5. 
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authority. He asserted that Scripture gives no certain form of 
polity as indispensable for a Christian church ; that ritual obser* 
vances are variable according to the discretion of ecclesiastical 
rulers ; and more than this, he contended that episcopacy was an 
apostolical institution, and always preferable, when circumstances 
would allow its preservation, to the more democratic model of the 
Calvinistic congregations. In his eighth hook^ Hooker presented 
the principles of civil government which he had laid down in the 
first, in a more expanded form. The Qbject of it was, to vindicate 
the Queen's supremacy over the church, and he accomplished it by 
identifying the churdi with the commonwealth. The political 
principles and views of our constitution, which he enlarged upon 
m this book, are just and liberal ; he lays down the axioms of our 
regal government with a fearlessness which would have startled 
his superiors, the servile divines and courtiers of the Elizabethan 
age, had he published the book during his life.* 

65. Spohation of Church Property by the Courtiers. While 
the bishops thus inflicted so many severities on the Noncon- 
formists, they had little cause to exult in their own condition. 
Prom the time of Henry VIII., there had existed among the 
courtiers a perpetual appetite for ecclesiastical possessions. In 
the first Befbrmation, under Edward YI., the bishoprics were 
impoverished ; and the Eoman Catholic bishops, in Mary's reign, 
made haste to plunder, from a consciousness that their opportunity 
would be brief. The recklessness with which they alienated their 
estates led to the enactment of several statutes in the beginning 
of Elizabeth's reign, disabling ecclesiastical proprietors from 
granting away their lands, except on leases for three lives, or 
twenty-one years.f But the church was stlU rich enough to 
excite the covetousness of the powerful; and an unfortunate 
reservation was made in favour of the crown, by which Elizabeth 
and her courtiers continued to prey upon the church lands, Cecil 
surrounded his mansion at Burleigh with estates once belonging 
to the see of Peterborough ; Hatton built his house in Holborn 
<m the Bishop of Ely's garden, and, when Cox remonstrated 
against the spoliation, Elizabeth threatened to '< unfrock" him, 
and after his death she kept his see vacant for eighteen years. In 
the plunder that went forward the bishop^ took good care of 
themselves; charges of simony, corruption, covetousness, and, 
•specially, destructicm of their church estates for the benefit <^ 
^eir fSunUies, are very common ; the council 6ften wrote to tkem 

rHilifli^Intii^tts. t8esniflkstoMl^U^«.«, 
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irith an asperity whicli would astonish their successors ; and when 
Elieabeth closed the session of 1584, in which manj complaii^ts 
liad been been made to her of the bishops, she told them that if 
^ey did not amend what was wrong she would depose them.* 

66. General considerations upon Elizabeth's treatment of the 
Puritans. The church of England was not left in a very satis- 
fiictory state on Elizabeth's death. After forty years of constant 
persecution, the number of the non-conforming clergy was greater, 
their popularity more deeply rooted, and their enmity to the 
established order more irreconcilable. What would have been 
the best policy towards them it is now difficult to determine ; but 
it is manifest that bold and sincere men are not put down by force 
only. In the earlier part of her reign, Elizabeth clung to certain 
ceremonies, probably from the justice and expediency of winning 
over the Eoman Catholics. These ceremonies, however, were the 
bones of contention between the church and the Puritans. But 
the Queen did not extend the same policy to them, not even in 
the latter part of her reign, when it was no longer necessary to 
conciliate the Soman Catholics by retaining the ceremonies. 
Had she acted upon the same principle, and made those concessions 
which would have satisfied the people ; had she reformed the 
abuses and corruption of the spiritual courts ; had she abrogated 
obnoxious, and, at best, frivolous ceremonies ; had she restrained 
the pluralities ; had she not discountenanced the most diligent 
ministers, and had the bishops shown more temper and disinter- 
estedness in their behaviour, the more reasonable and moderate 
Puritans, who formed by far the great majority of the non- 
conformists, would, at least, have been contented ; and that great 
dissatisfaction with the established scheme of church government, 
which its want of resemblance to any other Protestant church 
government more or less produced, would have been destroyed.f 



III. ENGLISH EETALIATIONS UPON SPAIN. 

67. " The Journey of Portugal." We will now turn from these 
religious contests, which so strongly display the intolerant spirit of 
the age, to the foreign wars and domestic intrigues which occupied 
the attention of the government for the rest of the reign. 

As soon as the rejoicings upon the defeat of the Armada were 
subsided, Elizabeth levied a forced loan to replenish her exchequer ; 

* Hallam'i Const. Hist., L, 238-920, and NotM. f Ibid, 290.297. 
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untl whf?n parUAment and conyocation assembled (March 8th, 1589), 
iUH-ml nupjUitH^ were granted. The then Commons requested that 
IU0 wiMT mi^ht be carried into Philip's dominions; Elizabeth 
^M»l^*H^ that »h«» was too poor. An association was, therefore, 
tUfnunl utuWr iit»r sanction, neaded bj Drake and Sir John Norria, 
Kmiulson iU* that Norris who was unjustly executed with Anne 
Mi»lc*ytu UuiW their auspices, an armament of nearly 200 saD, 
i^i»i*i\vin>t iJl.tHK) men, was collected in Plymouth harbour. One 
^t\Hit iit»jtvt uf the expedition, which was called %t the time " The 
Jourtu^y uf Portu^,'' was to wrest the crown of that country from 
i'tuU|n tuui plttw it on the head of Don Antonio, an illegitimate 
i>«^|>hc»\v of llonry, Kin^ of Portugal, one of the pretenders to the 
f »N>N\ iw Hut Dnike was not the man to be shackled by any definite 
in-itniotumsi ami choosing rather to do as much mischief as he 
ciuiM to S|Hiiiu and obtain prizes, he attacked Corunna, burnt part 
of tUo town, and capturt»d several merchantmen and men-of-war. 
At tho snttu* time. Sir John Norris landed, and defeated a body of 
^*|'»»uttr^ls \\\w had intn»nched themselves in the neighbourhood. 
At this stu»j:t» of the priH'oedings, Essex, now the Queen's favourite, 
j^Muril the exptHiition, having secretly escaped from the court for 
that purpose* The tnwps proceeded to Peniche; and, while the 
niH»t. saiUni up the Tagus, Essex and Norris marched through 
Torrt^M N'edras to Lisbon, everywhere proclaiming Don Antonio, 
l^ut no one rose in favour of that pretender; the army had no 
artiUcry, and was short of ammunition ; famine and sickness raged 
in the ranks, and, on the 27ih of May, the expedition sailed from 
Giscoos and returned to England, with less than half the number 
of men it had started with.* The great results of the expedition 
were to confirm the English in that opinion of their superiority to 
the Spaniards, whether at sea or in the field, which they had now 
begun to entertain ; and to make the spirit of adventiie become 
more general. "^^wuw 

68. EBsex and his Rivals in the Court. Bobert Devereux, Earl 

the Earl of Leicester. He served in Hoi w7f°I ^"'^^^"''if ^f**' 
l.w. a.ul greatly distinguisheThimsKle^Sl.^^^^^^^ 
(injIJ). where £ Philip' Sidney rr^lA^l^^T^trS''^^ 

oavalry. in 1587. b^fore^et^tSj' J^rg^^jr S:^^L*^ 
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« noble and high-minded spirit, ill-fitted for so servile and dis8em«i 
bling a court as that of Elizabeth's,* and it was his thirst for 
military renown and romantic adventure, which induced him to join 
the expedition to Portugal, contrary to the Queen's commands. The 
Queen soon forgave him this &ult, as well as that of his marrying, 
without her consent, the widow of Sir Philip Sidney, Walsingham s 
daughter. After his return to court he found himself opposed by 
two rivals for the royal favour, Sir Walter Ealeigh and Sir Charles 
Blount. The former of these, one of Devonshire's worthies, had 
distinguished himself in the wars in France and the 
Netherlands, where his natural aptitude for political and 
military science had received the best nurture, under such leaders 
SB Coligny and the Prince of Orange. But he was soon drawn 
from these wars by a pursuit which had captivated his imagination 
from an early age — ^the prosecution of discovery in the New World. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to establish a colony in North 
America, he entered the Queen's army in Ireland (1589), and 
served with good esteem for personal courage and professional skill, 
until the suppression of the rebellion in that country. He owed 
his introduction to court, and the personal favour of Elizabeth, as 
is traditionally reported, to a fortunate and well-improved incident, 
which is too &iiiiliar to be repeated here ; but his name and talents 
were already known, as he was almost immediately afterwards 
employed in certain matters of diplomacy. Sir Charles Blount was 
the second son of Lord Mountjoy, and a student in the Inner Temple. 
The Queen having presented him with a chess queen of jt»Mj^» 
gold at a tilting match, the jealous Essex insulted him, and BufcJTi^ 
the two fought a duel, which gratified the Queen's vanity, ^^°^'* • 
and led to their becoming sincere friends afterwards. The earl, 
however, remained secure in the Queen's good graces, though he 
was constantly thwarted by the jealousy of Lord Burleigh, who, in 
1690, on the death of Walsingham,t became chief secretary, with 
his son Eobert as his assistant. This was in opposition to Essex, 
who had petitioned the Queen to place the unfortunate Davison in 
the vacant office ; but though he could readily obtain favours for 

* Hallam'8 Const. Hist., I., 107. 

t Sir Francis Walsingham, perhaps the most penetrating statesman of his time, WM 
%)om at Chisleburst, indent, and began public hfe as one of Cecil's continental agents, 
residing as ambassador in France during the civil wars in that kingdom. In 1573 he 
became one of the principal secretaries of state, and a privy councillor, in which capacity 
his life has been sufficiently described in the text. At first he favoured the Fiu*itans. 
He was an ardent promoter of trade and navigation, as well as of learning, and he 
founded the Library of King's College, Cambridge. He had only one daughter, of whom 
some account ^as been given above. Bis character hae been well summed up by HUm 
JUkin, Memoira. II., S04-06. 
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himself^ he was generaOj imsiiccessfiil when he appEed for hi» 
friends. 

69. The Wars of the League. Elizabeth again aids the 
HugnenotB. When Henry of Navarre succeeded to the throne of 
France, he found it necessary to make large concessions to those 
Catholic nobility, who had lutherto adhered to the royal cause in 
opposition to the League ; and he engaged not to suffer the publio 
exercise of any other than the Catholic worship, except in the 
towns where the Huguenot worship was already allowed ; not ta 
give offices in cities and corporations to any but the Boman 
Catholics ; to maintain the rights and privileges of all his subjects ;. 
to punish the late King's murderers ; and to permit the Catholic 
lords to explain their conduct to the Pope. These engagements 
so incensed the Huguenots, who had hitherto supported Henry, 
that they threatened to leave him to the fury of his enemies, and 
nine regiments refused to fight under his colours. Thus weakened 
by desertion, he was forced to raise the siege of Paris, and retire 
into Normandy. The Duke of Mayenne pursued him ; but he 
Bftttieor intrenched himself at Arques, near Dieppe, where he 
Arquei. repulsed an attack of the enemy (September 21st, 1689)^ 
although their number was four times greater than his own^ 
In this crisis he applied to Elizabeth, who immediately aided 
him with ^20,000, and 4,000 troops, under Lord Willougbby* 
This timely assistance enabled him to resume the offensive.. 
By a forced march be retraced his steps, surprised the suburbs 
of Paris, returned by Tours into Normandy, and reduced Falaise, 
Honfleur, and several other towns of importance. During 
this campaign the English supported by their bravery the honour 
of their country, and they suffered severely in several- actions* 
ji^i^ot ^^ °6^t campaign was signalised by the celebrated battle 
^""i- of Ivry (March 14th, 1690), in which Henry defeated the 
Duke of Mayenne ; all the towns around Paris immediately fell 
into his power ; the capital was blockaded, and for four months 
endured such extremities of &mine, that more than 13,000 persons 
perished of hunger.* The Duke of Parma now came to the 
support of the League, with a considerable body of Flemish 
j,^ veterans; and in the same year a Spanish army also^ 

feSdJ^ landed in Brittany, which duchy Philip II. claimed as 
Brituny. the inheritance of his daughter, the representative of her 
mother Elizabeth, of France. Hitherto the English (>^ueen had 
been unwilling to aid Henry, because now that the defeat of the 

* Browning's Hitt. of the Huguenots, ch, 4ft. 
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Aimada had flrmlj established her throne, she looked upon th^ 
continuance of a oiyil war in ErancOf as beneficial to England* 
But the landing of the Spaniards in Brittany alarmed her ; she 
sent money and ammunition to Henry ; and 3,000 troops, under- 
Sir John Norris, were at once despatched to keep the Spaniarda 
in check. In the following August (1591), the Earl of Essex 
landed at Dieppe with 3,600 men, 300 of whom were E„exin 
gentlemen volunteers. Henry was then engaged in ''*■'* 
reducing Noyon, Pierre-fonts, and other towns in Champagne; 
but the united forces presently laid siege to Bouen, and blockaded 
it during the winter. The English suffered severely from th» 
inclemency of the weather, and their skirmishes with the enemy ; 
and Essex lost his only brother, Walter Devereux, who was slain 
by a musket ball. On the return of spring, the siege was raised 
on the approach of the Duke of Parma, and Essex returned ta 
England by order of the Queen. In the following year (1593^ 
Henry, to secure peace to his throne, publicly embraced the 
Catholic &ith, and though Elizabeth loudly charged him with 

Eerfidy and duplicity, policy demanded that she should secure 
is friendship; and an alliance, offensive and defensive, Tmityof 
against Spain, was concluded between them at Melun ^'^'^ 
(1593). 

70. The last expedition of Drake and Hawkins to the Spaniali 
Main. The King of Erance soon had cause to repent the con* 
elusion of this treaty. The Spaniards invaded Champagne, and 
threa1{pned Burgundy ; they overran Picardy, captured Douliena 
and Cambray, and in April, 1596, they took Calais. In vain 
Henry called on Elizabeth for aid ; this last conquest, however,, 
alarmed her ; and her alarm was further increased by the &ilure 
of an expedition which she bad sent to the West Indies in the 
previous year, under Drake and Hawkins. Great hopes had been 
entertained of this new expedition, because it was the largest 
which had ever been sent from England across the Atlantic, con-r 
sisting of 30 ships and 2,500 men. The adventurers proposed ta 
capture Nombre de Dios, march to Panama, and there seize the^ 
treasures from Peru. But repeated attacks had at length taught 
the Spaniards to stand on their defence ; the expedition, which 
should have been despatched immediately it was planned, waa 
delayed by the threatened Spanish invasion ; and the Plate fleets 
therefore, arrived in safety, while the colonies were timely fore^ 
warned. Wherever the English landed, they were bravely 
repulsed ; they were driven off from Porto !^ico, where Hawkins^ 
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grieved at the ruined prospects of the enterprise, died of 

Jbwklnt 
«nd Drake; 



^kint^ a broken heart, it is said (November 12th, 1595), and on 
the same evening Drake had a narrow escape from a 
eannon ball, which carried the stool from under him, as he sat at 
supper, and killed two of his chief officers. The capture of Panama 
was found to be impracticable, and although Nombre de Dios and 
several' other towns were burnt, these unexpected disasters, 
together with fatigue and the rigours of the climate, carried off 
Drake also (January 28th, 1596), and the survivors returned 
without glory, and without plunder sufficient even to repay the 
expenses of the expedition.* 

71. Essex's expedition to Spain: Capture of Cadiz. A 
second armament was now fitted out for the purpose of attacking 
the Spanish coast, and destroying the preparations which the 
Spaniards had made for the second invasion of England. It con- 
sisted of 150 sail, 22 of which were Dutch vessels, carrying 
14,000 troops, 1,500 of whom were gentlemen volunteers. 
Howard, the lord Admiral, commanded the fleet, and Essex the 
troops ; the former was assisted by Lord Thomas Howard and Sir 
Walter Ealeigh ; and the latter by Sir Francis Vere, Sir George 
Oarew, and Sir Coniers Clifford. On the 1st of June, the 
expedition left Plymouth harbour, and, at the end of three weeks, 
cast anchor at the mouth of the haven of Cadiz, in which they 
discovered fifteen men-of-war and forty merchantmen. At seven 
the next morning (June 2l8t), they entered the harbour in defiance 
of the fires from the forts and batteries, and, after a fierce fight, 
which lasted six hours, captured two of the largest ships; the 
galleys escaped, and the merchantmen, having made off during 
the action, were burnt by the Spaniards. Essex then landed 
^,000 men at Funtal, and next day forced the city to capitulate. 
Tlie inhabitants paid a ransom of 120,000 crowns for then: lives ; 
their houses, merchandise, and property were plundered by the 
conquerors, and the whole loss of the enemy on this occasion was 
estimated at twenty million dollars. Essex now proposed to 
march into Andalusia, and when this was rejected, offered to 
remain at Cadiz and the Isle de Leon, and retain their conquest. 
But he was again overruled; dissension prevailed amongst the 
leaders, and, after two unimportant descents on the Spanish 
coasts, the fleet returned to Plymouth about ten weeks after its 
departure. Never before had the Spanish monarch received so 
severe a blow. The defences of Cadiz were the strongest in his 

* Sottth^y'i LiTai, III., sss-tis. 
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<domimons, and thej had been razed to the ground ; the secret of 
his weakness at home was revealed to the world at the same time 
that the power of England was raised in the ejes of Europe ; for 
the invaders had found the country drained of its disciplined 
forces, the nobles discontented at their exclusion from the offices 
of government, and the people disposed to join them. The 
moderation and humanity of English conquerors were also dis- 
played; no blood was wantonly spilt; the cx)n vents and monasteries 
were respected, and the laws of religion and morality were faithfully 
observed.* 

72. The factions of Essex and the Cecils. Elizabeth received 
the conquerors with coolness and displeasure, because they had 
divided the plunder amongst themselves, instead of bringing it 
into her treasury. The Cecils also had taken advantage of the 
absence of Essex to undermine his credit with the Queen. They 
made light of the capture of Cadiz, and Sir Walter Ealeigh 
intrigued against him, and claimed to himself the chief merit of 
the expedition. A fortunate accident now came to the earl's 
relief. He had proposed that, instead of returning home, the 
fleet should sail to' Tereira and intercept the Spanish Plate fleet, 
which had 20,000,000 doUars on board. But the Cecils, he said, 
had thwarted and overruled him, and now the fleet had arrived 
safely in port. The Queen's indignation was instantly turned 
against his adversaries ; every man hastened to seek his recon- 
ciliation, and even Burleigh himself, who had formerly suggested 
to Elizabeth that the ransom paid by the inhabitants of Cadiz 
belonged to the Crown, now supported Essex in opposition to the 
Queen's claim. This apostacy of the treasurer threw the Queen 
into such a rage, that she called him to his &/ce '' a miscreant and 
a coward," and drove him for a time from the court. Essex was 
somewhat overproud and confident on the victory he had thus 
gained ; but, as he was of too chivah*ous a spirit to entertain a 
lasting hatred towards his adversaries, he consented to a regular 
treaty of peace and amity with the Cecils, through the mediation 
of Sir Waiter Ealeigh. But directly after, he quarrelled with the 
Queen for promoting his personal enemy, Lord Cobham, to the 
office of warden of the Cinque Ports, when he had petitioned her 
to grant it to Sir Robert Sidney. He left the court, and was 
preparing to retire to his estates in Wales, when the Queen sent 
for him, and, to pacify him, made him master of the ordnance. 

73. Essex's ^' island voyage." An end was put to these courtly 

* lingard, YIU., 896. 
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broils, by the news received from Spain, of the preparations which 
Philip was still making for the invasion of England. This new 
project was altogether visionary ; the Spanish sovereign was urged 
upon it bj Allen, Persons, and the Jesuits ; and the great object 
ox it was, to place Philip's daughter, who claimed descent from 
John of G-hent, upon the throne of England. To prepare the 
way for the succession of this princess, Persons revised 
dftufrEter and edited the celebrated tract, entitled ** A conference 
xniEiuh ' about the next succession to the crown of England in 
**^'"*' 1693, by E. Doleman." 

This book, which was the production of several pens, had been 
published in 1595, and was dedicated to the Earl of Essex. The 
Doieman'. fi^st part of it, which undertook to prove that, as the right 
•SSportof of succession is regulated, not by divine, but by positive 
bcr claim. ]aws, which Vary with circumstances, the profession of a 
false religion is a bar against propinquity of blood, was republished 
in 1648, to show the power of parliaments to proceed against their 
king for misgovernment, and was afterwards (1680) made use of 
against the succession of the Duke of York. The second part 
enumerated those persons who could claim, "by their descent, a 
right to the throne after the death of Elizabeth, and especially 
dwelt upon the pretensions of the Spanish princess. 

The publication of this tract created an extraordinary sensation^ 
both in England and on the continent, and the English cabinet 
resolved to anticipate Philip's invasion by destroying his ships in 
their harbours, and intercepting his homeward-bound Plate fleet. 
One hundred and forty ships and 8,000 soldiers were therefore 
assembled at Plymouth, and placed under the command of Essex, 
VFith Lord Thomas Howard and Sir Walter Ealeigh for his 
seconds. Several noblemen joined as volunteers, one of whom 
was the Earl of Southampton, one of the royal favourites, the- 
grandson of the Lord Chancellor Wriothesley, whom Henry VIII. 
made one of his son's executors, and the grand&ther of that 
heroic woman, the wife of Lord William Eussell, who was executed 
in Charles II.'s reign. The expedition sailed in July, 1597, and 
was immediately driven back by a storm. After remaining wind- 
bound for a month, it made sail for the Azores. Eayal, Graciosa, 
and Elores were captured ; and three galleons returning from the 
Havannah, worth £100,000 sterling, were also taken. But the 
Plate fleet escaped. The expedition was considered as a &ilure ; 
jealousy and dissension had thwarted all the eflbrts of the com- 
manders, and Essex, sullen and discontented, retired to his house^ 
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sJb Wanstead. The Queen again pacified him by appointing him 
hereditary Earl Marshal of England (January, 1598). 

74 Elizabeth's famouB quarrel with Easez. The King of 
Spain, however, had now had sufficient proof of ike prowess of 
Englifih seamen, and he made repeated overtures for peace. He 
ooncluded a treaty with France in May, directly after Henry IV. 
had published the celebrated Edict of Nantes, granting full tolerar 
tion to the Huguenots ; he therefore thought &at Elizabeth would 
dK)llow her ally's example. But while the Cecil faction strongly 
urged his suit, Essex and his party vehemently advocated 



Oontlnned 



war ; and the dispute between them was so violent that dis4Mi«i<mi 



between 



Biurleigh told Essex he thought of nothing but blood and Buex aod 
slaughter ; and putting the Book of Psalms into the earl's ^ ' ^ * 
hand, pointed to the words, " Blood-thirsty men shall not live out 
half their days." The court was thus again disturbed by the quarrels 
of these two factions, amd the selection of a lord-deputy for Ireland, 
which was then in a state of insurrection, tended to embitter them. 
This post was attended with the greatest difficulty and danger ; 
and being no longer an enviable office, each party tried to obtain 
the appointment of one whom it desired to remove from court. 
The Cecils proposed Sir William Knollys, the earl's uncle ; Essex, 
Sir George Carew. The Queen sided with the former, and used 
some sarcastic language, to which the earl replied by turning his 
back upon her with an expression of contempt. The Queen 
revenged this outrage after her own manner, by boxing his ears, 
^nd bidding him " Go and be hanged." This retort so inflamed 
the earl, that he instantly grasped his sword, swore a great oath 
that he would not have taken such an insult from her father, much 
less from a king in petticoats, and so rushed out of the room 
(June, 1598). War was now openly declared between Elizabeth 
and her favourite; the lord keeper Egerton, the earl's sincere 
friend, advised him to submit and seek the Queen's forgiveness ; 
but Essex replied by a letter, full of that eloquence and manly 
sentiment, of which few other public characters in that age appear 
to h/ive been capable.* At the end of four months^ however, he 
returned to court, and appeared as if again in iavour ; but Elizabeth 
i^ever forgave him, and the earl's downward course to ruin b^an. 

75« Death of Lord Burleigh : his Character. In the midst of 
i^ese domestic quarrels, the Queen lost the most able and most 
trusty of her servants. Lord Burleigh (August 4th» 1598). He 
wa^ in his seventy-eighth year, and had mainly directed thi 

* Aikia's Memoinft II., 403, 
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oouncOs of Elizabeth for foriy years. Bhe called him '^her 
spirit ; " he was the oracle that she consulted on every emergency, 
and whose directions she generally obeyed. The papers he 1^ 
behind him are voluminous, and bear abundant testimony to his 
habits of application and business ; but they dispfaiy no trace of 
original gmuus, lofty and generous feeling, or enli^rtened views 
and commanding intellect. He had a cool temper, and a sound 
judgment, and a constant eye to the main chance. Expediency was 
ihe pole-star of his policy. ''He never deserted his mends till it 
was very inconvenient to stand by them, was an excellent Protestant 
when it was noit advantageous to be a Papist, recommended a 
tolerant policy to his mistress as strongly as he could recommend 
it without hazarding her fevour, never put to the rack any person 
from whom it did not seem probable that useM information might 
be derived, and was so moderate in his desires, that he left only 
300 distinct landed estates," though he might have left much more.* 
He left behind him, at court, his younger son. Sir Robert Cecil, 
who, walking in the footsteps of his father, gradually supplanted 
every competitor, and became to Elizabeth, long before her death, 
the chief depository of the royal authority. 



IV. IRISH AFFAIRS. 

70. The Reformation in Ireland. The ancient national 
animosities which had always produced such mischiefs in Ireland, 
were exceedingly exasperated by the Reformation. No sooner had 
Henry YIII. established his royal supremacy in England than he 
proceeded, as a natural consequence, to establish it in Ireland, 
but in that island the reformers had made no progress ; the Irish 

Eriests, being natives, had little or no intercourse with their 
ishops, who were generally English ; a total ignorance and neglect 
prevailed in the church, so much so, that it is even found impossible 
to recover the succession of bishops in some sees. Hence, the 
clergy resisted the Act of Supremacy ; and, although the English 
liturgy was ordered by a royal proclamation, it was not used, and 
never authorised by parliament, because the government feared to 
summon that assembly. When Mary ascended the throne, she 
restored tranquillity in religious matters, for the Protestants were 
too few to be woith prosecution. But Elizabeth caused another 

* Vaosolay'i Enaft 
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reyolution to be made ; and the Earl of Sussex, the lord-dBputf , 
summoned a parliament in 1560, which enacted that the Iriah 
church should be reformed after the model of the English church» 
Both the nobility and the people were hostile to the change, while 
the enthre hierarchy, except the Archbishop of Dublin, neither 
accepted the Prayer Book, nor abjured the authority of the Pope ;♦ 
but pains had been taken to secure a majority in the Commons, by 
sending writs only to those counties and towns which were under 
the influence of the crown. The English Acts of Supremacy and 
TJnifofmity were passed, and the Common Prayer set up instead of 
the mass ; but in those parts of the country where the minister had 
no knowledge of the English language, it was provided, by a singular 
reservation, that he might read tiie service in Latin. The effects of 
this measure were deplorable. The number of reformers was so 
small that the Irish church became " a government without subjects,. 
a college of shepherds without sheep ; " t scarce any pains were 
taken to win the people's conviction, or to eradicate their super- 
stitions, except by penal statutes and the sword, the Irish language 
was universaUy spoken without the Pale, it had made great progress 
within it, and the clergy were chiefly natives ; yet no translation 
of the scriptures nor even of the liturgy, was made, and the 
Catholic clergy were forcibly dispossessed as in England, 
Therefore, the rebellious spirit of the Irish was considerably 
aggravated, and the great chiefs' took advantage of it to revolt 
against the government, and re-establish their ancient, unlicensed 
chieftainship. But independent of these religious motives, there 
were other circumstances to which we must attribute the insurrec- 
tions during Elizabeth's reign; "the spoliation of property by 
violence or pretext of law, the sudden executions on alleged 
treasons, the breaches of treaty, sometimes even the assassination, 
by which a despotic policy went onward in its work of subjugation.''^ 
77. Miserable condition of Ireland at the accession of Elizabeth. 
The great families, also, were, by mismanagement and dissension^ 
the curse of their vassals ; the estates of the Earls of Ormond, 
Desmond, and Clanricarde, in the southern and western counties, 
were in a wretched condition ; the long feuds between the first two 
of these chieftains kept the whole province of Munster in a state of 
perpetual ferment ; the O'Bymes, the Tooles, and the Cavenaghs, 
" those old scourges of the English Pale," harrassed Leinster with 
incessant inroads ; the province of Connaught was a prey to the 
strife and jealousies cons^ntly kept alive between the Clanricardes^ 

^ Froude, X., 481. f HaUam's Const. Hist.,!!., S69. t Ibid, II., 6S0. 
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.snd the Be Biirghs ; while Ulster, which wai now the battle- 
ground on which both English and Irish misrule were contending; 
for supremacy, was exposed to the incessant invasions of the 
Scots, from Bute, Arran, Argyleshire, and the Western Isles. 
Eroude quotes a yiyid description of the social condition of the 
country at this period, from a ^* Report on the State of Ireland, 
1559," fumishea to Cecil by a correspondent, then resident in the 
The Trifh island. Besides the priests, this report states that there 
4utricu. yf^xe four classcB of spiritual leaders and teachers, each 
with its subdivisions. The first was called the Brehons, ot judges^ 
who had abundance of cattle, harboured the vagabonds and rebels, 
and dispensed justice for bribes. 

The second were the 8hankee$, who preyed npon the native 
princes, and flattered them with boasts of their fictitious descent 
crom the great heroes of Greek and Boman antiquity, and 
encouraged them in their hostility to the English government. 

The third was called the '* Demisdan" or Bold, who combined 
the practices of the former two, in encouraging and protecting the 
marauders, and exciting the chiefs to emulate the wild deeds of 
their ancestors. When a band of desperadoes had plundered and 
burnt a defenceless village, and driven the cattle to a safe place, 
where they could divide the spoil without being molested, then 
would come " The Baker,*' with his harper, and, sitting by the 
captain, begin to recount, in the fashion of the ancient minstrels, 
the daring actions of his fore&thers. To illustrate further the 
barbarous condition of the people, the report proceeds to mention 
the " Oogathj^ or glutton, who would eat half a sheep at a sitting ; 
the " Carrow^ who went about naked, carried dice and cards for 
the telling of fortunes, and " played " the hair off his head ; and a 
set of dissolute and half wild women, called the " Ooyng woTnen,*' 
who rambled through the country, and were common to all men. 
Others went about with the crozier of St. Patrick and other 
superstitious relics ; all of which things kept the people in a state 
of perpetual sedition and anarchy.* Within the Pale, the condition 

of things was even worse. The English garrisons " took 
irwitoh: from the farmers, by force, whatever they required for 

their support, paying for it in the brass shillings in which 
they themselves received their own wages. The soldiers robbed 
the people ; the government had before robbed the soldiers ; and 
the captains of the different districts, in turn, robbed the govern- 
menty bj making fidse returns of the number of men under their 
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'Command. They had intermarried with the Irish, or had Irish 
mistresses living in the forts with them, and thus, for the most 
part, were in league with those whom they were maintained to 
repress ; so that choosing one master instead of many, and finding 
themselves obnoxious to their own countrymen, by remaining 
under a rule from which they derived no protection, the tenantry 
of Meath flocked by hundreds over the northern border, and took 
refuge with O'NeiL"* 

Such being the causes of internal discord, we can form some 
i^Lequate notion of the task which devolved upon Elizabeth's 
ministers, of bringing this chaos of conflicting elements into any 
form of order and peace, t 

78. Rebellion of Shan O'Neil. Among the aboriginal Irish the 
jealousy of the government was chiefly excited by Shan O'Neil, the 
eldest son of Con O'Neil the Lame, Earl of Tyrone. Henry VIII. 
had granted the succession to Matthew, his bastard brother, who 
had been made Baron of Dungannon ; but Shan, after the Irish 
fashion, murdered his rival, deposed his father, and, throwing over 
his English title, claimed the succession by right of Irish custom, 
^nd was acknowledged the O'Neil, with the general consent of his 
clan. This defiance of English law produced a rebellion, which 
Philip of Spain was vainly requested to encourage. The Earl of 
Sussex, the deputy, was iU qualified to meet the emergency ; and 
his troops being defeated in several encounters, he sought to get 
rid of Shan by assassination. The counties of Meath and Armagh 
were devastated by the outrages which followed ; but, at length, 
O'Neil was prevailed upon to visit Elizabeth's court, and submit 
his case before the Queen (January, 1 662). The attendance of 
some savage chieftain, with a band of his followers, at the court of 
Queen Victoria, would not create a greater sensation in our day, 
than did the appearance of this Irish chieftain just three Appearance 
centuries ago. "The council, the peers, the foreign Bi£SSji*i 
ambassadors, bishops, aldermen, dignitaries of all kinds, ^°"*- 
were present in state, as if at the exhibition of some wild animal 
of the desert. O'Neil stalked in, his safiron mantle sweeping 
round and round him, his hair curling on his back, and clipped 
short below the eyes, which gleamed from under it with a grey 
lustre, frowning fierce and cruel. Behind him followed his gallo- 
^lasse (foot soldiers), bare headed and fair haired, with shirts of 
mail, which reached their knees ; a wolf skin flung across their 

• Proude, VIII., p. 4. 
t Moore's Ireland, IV*, 25^26 ; HalUun'i Coust. Hist., IL, S2i-63a. 
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shouidein, and shoit, broad bAtile axes in their hands."* He tiuev^ 
himself on his &ce upon the ground before the throne, and then^ 
rising upon his knees, made his submission in a speech in Irish,, 
which sounded to the hearers as the howling of a dog. The 
ceremony was all in vain, &>r the Queen did not allow his claim to 
t^e earldom, though she granted him the feudal jurisdiction over 
the northern counties, as (JNeil, which, indeed, she could not set- 
aside. 

The following year he again rebelled ; no attempts of the deputy 
could overcome him, and he reigned supreme over the north, being 
in active communication with Elizabeth's enemies m Scotland^ 
Paris, Bome, and Madrid. In 1565, he attempted to extend hia 
dominion, as the representative of the ancient kings of Ireland^ 
over the Island Scots of Ulster, and the natives of Connaught ; 
but owing to the energy of the new deputy, Sir Henry Sydney^ 
he was at length signally defeated near Loch Eoyle. The Scots 
attacked him at the same time, and, in the end, he was compelled 
to seek refuge among the M'Ck>nnells, in Antrim, by whom ha 
was murdered, while carousing with their chief at Glenarm ( June^ 
1567). His name and digni^ were immediately extinguished by 
act of parliament ; to assume it was made high treason t and his 
lands, together with those of his adherents, comprising one-half of 
Ulster, were vested in the crown. The fell of this great chieftain, 
however, did not secure peace to Ireland ; &>r local wars raged aU. 

over the country, and, therefore. Sir Thomas Smith, the 
coioiiiiing secretary, proposed that all the forfeited districts should 

be colonized with English settlers, who, having an interest 
in the soil, would oppose the natives, without expense to the 
crown. This new plan was viewed with horror by both the native 
Irish and the English, and it failed in consequence of the endless 
and destructive wars which broke out between the settlers and the 
natives ; and Sir Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, fiither of the 
favourite, perished through the anxiety caused by the ill success 
which attended his attempts to plant a colony in Ulster 
(September, 1576). f 

79. Bebellion of the Earl pf Desmond. When Pius Y. issued 
his famous bull, depriving Elizabeth of all right to the English 
crown, he made no mention of Ireland. His successor, Gregory 
XIII., supplied the omission, and Thomas Stukely and James 
fitzmaurice undertook to carry the new bull into effect. Stukely 

* Fronde, VIII., 82. 
t HagMPd, Vni., IM} Uoore*! Ireland, IV., 7^79 ; Froode, X., oh^p. 94. . 
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was an English adrenturer of strange life and fortune, Thonu 
who, having failed in an enterprise for the discovery of SS''*^ 
♦< certain lands in the jBu* west, towards Terra Florida," •*'«»*"•'• 
sold his services, first to the Queen and Sir Henry Sydney, the 
lord-deputy ; then to the kingdom of Spain ; and now to the Pope. 
He obtained the command of a small expedition from the Pontiff; 
but when he arrived at Lisbon to ]oin Fitzmaurioe, he immediatoly 
offered his services to Sebastian, King of Portugal, and perished 
in the cx>mpany of that prince, at the battle of Alcazar, in Africa 
(August 4th, 1578). Fitzmaurice was the brother of the Earl of 
Desmond, and an inveterate enemy to the English government. 
For more than two years he had personally solicited the aid of 
every Catholic sovereign in Europe, on behalf of his 
oppressed countrymen ; and at length he obtained a small spMiutb 
force from the Pope, and the King of Spain, with which " " *° 
he took possession of the small fort of Smerwick, near Kerry. 
But the natives did not repair to his standard as he expected ; he 
fell in a private quarrel with one of his kinsmen, and the invaders 
sought an asylum among the retainers of the Earl of Desmond. 
This nobleman was immediately proclaimed a traitor, and his 
dominions were plundered by the English ; but he defeated Lord 
Grey de Wilton, the new deputy, in the vale of GlendaJough, and 
soon afterwards, seven hundred Spaniards landed at ^^ 
Smerwick, and intrenched themselves. They were imme- »"■•«"» 
diately besieged by sea and land, and compelled to *»«'**<*. 
surrender at discretion ; and they were all massacred in cold 
blood, under the superintendence of Sir "Walter Ealeigh (November 
11th, 1580). This terrible act of severity extinguished the last 
hopes of Desmond; for three years he dragged on a miserable 
existence among the glens and forests, and on one occasion he and 
kis countess had to escape from their pursuers by immersing 
themselves in a river, amongst the thick bushes on its bank. He 
was at last found alone in a miserable hut, lying before a wood fire; 
kis head was struck off and sent to Elizabeth, who caused it to be 
placed on London Bridge (1583). 

80. Vigorous Administration of Sir John Perrot It was 
during these proceedings that the poet Spenser was 
secretary in Ireland. The Arthegal oi his Faerie Queen, l^>7taiV 
the representative of the virtue of Justice, attended by 
Talus, with his iron flail, is meant for Lord Grey, whose severiiy 
in the government of Ireland was such, that Elizabeth was told he 
had ]aVi little for her to redgn over but ashes and carcases. 
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successor, Sir John Perrot, supposed to be an illegitimate son of 
Henry VIII., held the government firom 1684 to 1587, and was 
distinguished for his humanity and justice, as well as for the strict 
impartiality with which he administered the law to the English 
and the Irish. During his administration, the earldom of Desmond 
was colonized by English settlers ; sheriffs were appointed for the 
five counties into which Connaught had been divided, and also for 
Ulster. He reduced Ireland to a state of tranquillity, hitherto 
unknown in its annals ; but his strict rule excited the enmity of 
the English ; he soon fell a sacrifice to court intrigue and the 
Queen's jealousy ; and he died in the Tower of a broken heart 
(December, 1691). 

81. Rebellion of Tyrone; the Earl of Essex Lord-deputy. Among 
the native Irish who had distinguished themselves in the war 
against the Earl of Desmond, was Hugh O'Neil, the son of that 
Matthew O'Neil, Baron of Dungannon, who claimed the title of 
O'Neil in opposition to Shan. In reward of his services, he had 
been made Earl of T3nrone, the title which Henry YIII. had 
conferred on his grandfather Ck>n O'^eil ; but he soon afterwards 
assumed the forbidden title of O'Neil, and thus openly renounced 
the hollow loyalty which he had hitherto professed. His revolt 
endangered, &r more than any preceding rebellion, the English 
sovereignty over Ireland. After some hostilities on the banks of 
the Blackwater, he suddenly submitted, in the hope of evading the 
punishment due to his rebellion (1696) ; but he had, in the mean- 
time, entered into negotiations with Spain, and his hopes of 
obtaining aid from thence having revived, he at once renewed his 
QnaiA^ hostilities, reduced Blackwater fort, and utterly defeated 
^ffiiih^ & ^T^gQ English force sent to relieve the place (August 
Blackwater i4th^ i59g)^ rphis victory, in which the English lost more 
men than in any battle they had fought since their nrst landing in 
the island, roused all the native chieftains ; the O'Neil was hailed 
as the liberator of his country, and the Pope and the King of Spain 
encouraged him to further efforts by the most liberal promises. In 
this alarming state of affidrs, the Earl of Essex was 



wg>LiM appointed lord-deputy, and was invested with larger 
^ powers than had been conferred on any of his predecessors 
(March, 1699). His first act, after his arrival in Ireland, was in 
direct contradiction to the royal will. He appointed his friend, the 
Earl of Southampton, to the command of the cavalry ; and although 
he took with him the largest army which had yet landed in Ireland, 
the results of his government formed a most lamentable sequel to 
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the great preparation which had been made. Instead of grappling 
ftt once with the strength of the rebellion, by advancing directly to 
the north, he made an idle march through Munster, as ffu* as 
Limerick, and captured Cork and Waterford. At the end of three 
months, when he went against T3nrone, instead of fighting that 
chieftain, he concluded a truce with him, and agreed to tnuismit 
his demands to the Queen, the most important of which was, that 
the Catholic worship should be tolerated. When the Queen heard 
of these proceedings of her ^vourite, she sent him an angry letter, 
which so affected him, that he repaired immediately to England, 
and was on his knees at the feet of the Queen before any one was 
aware that he had intended to leave his government (September 
29th, 1699). 

82. Admistration of Lord Monntjoy; suppression of Tyrone's 
rebellion. Charles Blount, Lord Mountjoy, was appointed to 
succeed the earl. He adopted the policy of planting garrisons 
throughout the country ; and, instead of carrying on the light and 
partisan warfare which had hitherto been the custom, he brought 
together large masses of troops to act against the insurgents. But, 
in spite of his exertions, Tyrone succeeded in marching from 
Munster, whither he had gone to consult with the rebel chiefs of 
the south, right through the country to his own territories in the 
north. The lord-deputy, however, soon surrounded Tyrone, in his 
castle of Dungannon, with a strong line of garrisons ; and then, 
turning his attention to the rebels in Munster, succeeded in 
capturing the titular Earl of Desmond, called the Sugan Earl, or 
Earl of Straw. In the next year (1601), 5,000 Spaniards landed 
at Kinsale, and took possession of the town ; Mountjoy, aided by 
considerable reinforcemente from England, laid siege to ji^ 
the place ; the Spaniards surrendered, and Tyrone, who Jp»n**^ 
had marched to their relief, was defeated in a general SSS^ 
engagement (December 24th, 1601), and the castle of ^^»<*- 
Dunboy, in which the rebels made their last stand, was taken, after 
a long and obstinate defence. The fall of this fortress decided the 
quesl^on, whether Ireland was to belong to England or Spain ; and 
80 much importance did the latter attach to its loss, that a large 
expedition which was then ready at Corunna to saU to Ireland, was 
countermanded. All parties evinced a desire for peace ; Tyrone 
surrendered himself at Mellefont, renounced his title of O'Neil, 
and, in return, received a j^U pardon, and the restoration of all his 
lands and former titles held under the English crown (1602).* To 

• Hoore'8 IreUmd, IV^ 137-144. 
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preyent tbe Spaniards from makiDg a second descent upon Ireland, 
Admirals Leveson and Monson were sent to cruise off the coast of 
Spain. They performed man j signal feats of daring, and Admiral 
Mansel defeated the celebrated Spinola in several actions in tlie 
channel (1602)* 



V. CONCLUDING BVENtS OP THE EEIGN. 

83. EsBez'B Rebellion. When Essex imexpectedly returned 
from his government in Ireland, his reception by Elizabeth gave hiill. 
no cause for apprehensions. But before the day was over, he wai 
ordered to remain a prisoner in his own room ; whence he was re^ 
moved to the custody of the lord-keeper. He remained under arrest 
eight months, at the end of which he was tried before a special com'*> 
mission, upon whose report Elizabeth deprived him of every office 
which he held by patent, and condemned him to imprisonment in 
his own house during her pleasure (June 6th, 1600). After a short 
interval, she released him, but forbade him to appear at court 
without leave. A few days after this, a valuable patent which he 
held for the monopoly of sweet wines, expired ; and, when he 
petitioned for its renewal, Elizabeth positively refused, saying, 
*Hhat in order to manage an ungovernable beast, he must be 
stinted in his provender." t This language, together with 
■plKfto the constant refusal of access to the court, made Essex 
!^!e«n's desperate, and disposed to listen to dangerous counsels, 
m n tert. j^ ^^ suggcstcd to him that, if he forcibly removed Cecil, 
Cobham, and Baleigh from the court, he might recover his formed 
ascendancy over the Queen. This idea had occurred to him in 
Ireland, and he now determined to act upon it. He threw aside 
his late habits of solitude, opened his house in the Strand to every 
comer, and assembled around him his dependants, and all who 
were dissatisfied with the Queen and her advisers. He had always 
been popular; and, since his return, his conduct had been 
vindicated in sermons from the pulpit and in pamphlets from the 
press ; many of the clergy had gone so far as to pray for him by 
fill mat T^^^Q ^ their churches ; and, even in the palace, libeltf 
r>v&fi»- upon his enemies were found scattered on the floor, and 
affixed to the walls. The opposition which he had always made to 
tiie religious persecutions had made both the Puritans and the 
Boman Catholics his friends; his active military life had eioo 

* Southey*! LWet« V., 4i, f Jftrdiae*! Crlmiiua Trials, I., 804. 
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attached to bim many braye and deyoted men, so that he soon foond 
himself surrounded by a motley crowd of followers — Gatholic priests^ 
Puritan preachers, soldiers and sailors, citizens and apprentices^ 
needy adrenturers, and noblemen and gentlemen. At the same 
lame, he began a correspondence with the King of Scots, repre- 
senting that Cecil and his partisans were conspiring to deprire the 
King of the crown, and bestow it upon the In£inta. It was 
impossible that these proceedings should be kept secret ; and, on 
the 7th of February, 1601, the Queen sent a messenger to observe 
what was doing, and then summoned Essex to appear before the 
•council. But being persuaded that his li& was in danger, he 
Infused to obey ; and next morning (which was Sunday), attended 
Iry the Earls of Butland and Southampton, and about 300 gentle- 
men, he set forward to proceed to St. Paul's Cross, and, at the 
•conclusion of the sermon, call upon the citizens to defend 
him against his enemies. At that moment, the lord keepeir 0t. Pani'f 
Egerton and other ministers came to inquire into the cause 
<jf the tumult. Essex placed them in confinement, and then rushed 
ibrth, sword in hand, shouting " For the Queen ! For the Queen ! 
a plot is laid for my life." But the citizens took no further notice 
of him than to cry out, " Q-od bless your honour ;" he found the 
43treets barricaded ; and at Ludgate he was stopped by a party of 
soldiers, between whom and his followers a sharp skirmish gkinniiiiat 
^ensued, in which several persons were killed. Disap- *-«*«*••• 
pointed in his hopes of being joined by the citizens, he escaped to 
<2neenhithe, and thence proceeded by water to Essex House. He 
now gave way to despair. The imprisoned lords, whom he had 
purposed retaining as hostages for his own safety, were gone ; his 
house was immediately invested on all sides; and he and 
Southampton, and the gentlemen with them, agreed to surrender 
upon condition that they should have a &ir and speedy trial, 
llie two earls were then committed to the Tower, and their 
-followers to various gaols in London and Westminster. 

84. Trial of Essex and Southampton. On the 19th of February, 
Essex and Southampton were arraigned before Lord Buckhurst, 
4W lord steward, and twenty-five other peers, among whom were 
Cobham, Orey, and others, their personal enemies. Seeing these 
men, Essex asked if he might challenge them ; but the judges 
refused, saying that as peers gave a verdict on their honour, and 
not upon their oath, they could not be challenged like jurors. 
The indictment charged the prisoners with having imagined the 
deposition and death of the Queen, and was aupported with great 
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rehemence by Yelyertoiiy Coke, and Bacon, the crown lawyers. 

The conduct of the latter, on this occasion, has been the 
£«ieoDin subject o£ much virulent accusation, from the time of Pope, 

who stigmatised Bacon as " the wisest, brightest, meanest 
of mankind," down to our own day, when both Campbell and 
Macaiilay have bitterly attacked the great lawyer's character. 
The story went, that Bacon was indebted to Essex for many 
favours, and that the latter, failing to obtain for his protege office 
and promotion, ^ave him Twickenham Park, as an atonement.. 
But Hepworth Dixon, in a work lately published,* has shown, on 
the authority of &mily documents previously unknown, that thia 
estate was not the earl's to give, because it had belonged to the 
Bacons for many years ; that Essex himself was indebt^ to both 
[Francis Bacon and his brother Anthony ; to the former, as hia 
lawyer and political man of business, and to the latter, as hia 
secretary ; and that to repay the services of the first, Essex gave 
him a piece of land not worth more than ^1,500, which waa 
considerably less than a third of a year's income from the solicitor- 
general's place, which the earl had sworn to obtain for him. Qo^ 
that the black tale of Bacon's ingratitude to his friend and patron 
at this trial,' is utterly without foundation ; the friendship between 
the two had ceased long before this, and while Bacon sought the 

Eatronage of his uncle. Lord Burleigh, Essex's great opponent, the 
ktter sought other and more obsequious associates than he had 
found in Bacon and his brother. It appears, however, that Bacon's 
tone was less virulent at this trial than that of either Coke or 
Yelverton ; but it fell to his task to refute the earl's defence, and 
he performed this in such a manner as to injure very considerably 
the cause of Essex. After the earl's execution also, he wrote, at 
the Queen's command, '' an account of the Earl of Essex's treasons'^ 
with such apparent zeal, that he excited public indignation, and he 
was obliged to apologise for his conduct, by a letter to the Earl oT 
Devonslure, one of the firm partisans of Essex. \ The unfortunate 
earl indignantly denied the truth of the charge brought against 
2„^, him, or that he had ever entertained a thought of injuring 
defence. ^]^q Quoeu. Ho had taken up arms solely in defence of* 
his life, which he affirmed was threatened by Lord Cobham and 
Sir Walter Baleigh; and that, as the Queen's authority had 
afforded no protection to the Earl of Southampton, when Lord 
Grey had so atrociously assaulted him in the public street, he^ 

* The Fenoiial History of Lord Bacon, from nnpubUahed papen. 
t Knight'f Pop. Hist., III., ssp-sffo. 
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considered that his only safety lay in repelling force by force. L* 
refutation of this plea, witnesses were called in who proved that 
meetings had been held at Drury House, the residence of South* 
ampton, at which it had been proposed to seize the Queen's person, 
and compel her to govern according to the pleasure of Essex. But- 
the latter defended himself by saying, that these meetings were 
not matters which concerned him, because he had never been 
present. Southampton set up this defence : That though many 
projects had been mentioned, none had been determined 
upon; that the meetings had no connexion with the ton'f ^ 
attempt to raise the city ; and that the latter was entirely *"'"' 
unpremeditated, and arose from information having been received^ 
of immediate danger to the life of Essex, and the unexpected 
arrival of the four councillors. During the trial, Essex was- 
accused of having said that the kingdom was bought and sold. He^ 
vindicated the expression by stating that Cecil had said the Infanta 
had as good a right to the throne as any other claimant, q^^j^^ 
on which that minister instantly started up from a private c£Ji*Sd 
box where he had hitherto remained unseen, and demanded *"^ 
proof of the earl's statement. Essex turned to his fellow-prisoner, 
saying he had heard it also. Cecil conjured Southampton to name 
the informer ; the latter appealed to the court, whether he could 
honourably betray the secret. The court decided in the affirmative,, 
and he named Sir Eobert KnoUys, comptroller of the household, 
and uncle to Essex. When Knollys came before the court, he 
explained away the statement, by saying that Cecil had said, that 
Doleman's tract maintained the Infanta's right. The peer» 
declared both earls guilty of high treason. Southampton remained 
in the Tower till the next reign, when he was released and restored- 
to his title and estates, Essex was privately executed in Essex is 
an inner court in the Tower (February 25th). It was not ««»»»«*• 
till the axe had absolutely fallen, that the world could believe that 
Elizabeth would take, the life of Essex. Baleigh incurred the 
deepest odium for his share in bringing his noble rival to the 
block. He had witnessed the execution from the armoury in the 
Tower, and soon after, was found in the presence of the Queen,, 
who, as if nothing of painful import had occurred, was that 
morning amusing herself with playing on the virginals. The 
romantic story of the ring, which, it is said, the Queen had given 
to Essex, in a moment of fondness, with the intimation, " that it 
ever he forfeited her favour, if he sent it back to her, the sight of 
it would ensure her forgiveness," is too well known to be repeated 
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l^ere ; and although it rests on doubtful eyidenee, it must not be 
lightly r^ected> 

. 85. The Queen's last years. The tiine» so long dreaded by the 
QueeU) had at length arrived, when, to use her own expression^ 
men would turn their baeks on the setting, to worship the rising 
y,o,p«0^ sun. In vain she affected the vigour and gaiety of youth ; 
&«Mi«n ^ ^^ ^^^ persisted in making her annual progress ; and 
^jiunM in yg^ gjjg j.Qjj3 Q^t ^juiiy ^o viow the labours of the 

^'^^^ chase. No art could conceal her age and infirmities from 
her subjects ; she only &tigued her decrepit frame by persisting 
in the exercises which belong to strength and youthful blood; 
the consequences of her approaching demise became the general 
topic of conversation at court; and every man who dared to 
give an opinion was careful to name as her successor the King 
of Scots, t Great apprehensions, however, were excited by the 
mysterious silence of Cecil. That wily minister had held a secret 
interview with the Earl of Mar and the Scottish emissaries whom 
James had sent to consult with the Earl of Essex, and had pledged 

himself to support the claims of the Scottish King. But 
Merefc" the compact was to be kept secret ; Cecil was to continue 
^B^'Siih to act as if the accession of James were no concern of his^ 

and James, as if he still considered Cecil his enemy ; and 
their correspondence passed through Lord Henry Howard, who 
had been Essex's medium with the Kiug of Scots. Elizabeth 
berself was not at all indifferent about this matter of the 
49ucce8sion; and the extraordinary affiiir, called the GK)wrie 
Conspiracy, which happened only a few months before the 
rebellion of Essex, is considered by many to have been encouraged 
by her, that she might obtain possession of James, and so control 
the course of events even after her death. Lord Cobham and Sir 
Walter Baleigh also sought to assure James of their attachment^ 
And, if possible, supplant Cecil; and, at the same time, the 
Boman Catholic exiles abroad warmly agitated the question of the 
succession : — the Jesuitical party advocating the claims of Lady 
Arabella Stuart, whom they proposed to marry to the Carding 
jfamese, a descendant of John of Ghent ; and the Moderate party, 
under Pa^et, supporting the cause of James, upon whom they 
considered the rights of Mary had devolved. In the midst of 
tiiese intrigues and dissensions, the last scene of Elizabeth's long 
\and eventml life gradually approached. That life, the KiiMtetif* 
^lendour of whose course had surprised the nations of JSSm 

• StricUand't Liveti IT., 747.748. t Ltngwd^ TDl.,tUi 
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Durope, was destined to close in gloom and sorrow. The 
profound melancholy which seized her has been attributed bj 
historians to many causes : her bodily infirmities ; her remorse 
for the precipitous execution of Essex ; the disclosures which his 
•confession made concerning the intrigues of her ministers with 
the King of Scots ; the pardon which she had been obliged to grant 
to Tyrone. Whatever was the cause of her illness, it is certain 
that she became pensive and taciturn after the execution of Essex ; 
And her gloom, and the imaginary terrors with which she was 
afflicted, were increased by the solitude of her court, the opposition 
of the Commons to her prerogative, and the silence with which 
the citizens received her when she appeared in public. Sir John 
Harrington, her godson, who visited her about seven months after 
the death of Essex, found her reduced almost to a skeleton ; she 
ate nothing but manchet bread and succory pottage ; she had not 
changed h^ dress for days ; she tormented all who came near her, 
and kept a sword beside her for her protection, A year aftierwards 
he found her in as pitiable a state. Notwithstanding these iUs^ 
she persisted in riding and hunting, regardless of the inclemencies 
of the weather; and, on the last day in January, 1603, she 
removed from Whitehall to Bichmond, being forewarned by Dee, 
the astrologer, who always retained a mysterious influence over 
her mind, to beware of Whitehall. The day was wet and stormy, 
and her indisposition increased ; but she obstinately refdsed the 
advice of physicians. Her appetite left her ; her spirits fell lower ; 
she spent her days and nights in tears. K she spoke, it was 
always upon some unpleasant subject. In March she rapidly 
became worse, and was seized with fits of stupor ; her imagination 
conjured up frightful phantoms ; she obstinately refrised to lie on 
her bed, and sat both day aod night on a stool bolstered up with 
cushions, having her finger in her mouth, and her eyes fixed on the 
floor, seldom condescending to speak, and rejecting evei^y offer of 
nourishment.* Only from the lord admiral, because he was of her 
own blood, would she accept aoy service, but every one else she 
treated with contempt. On the last night of her life, the 
lords who were present, anxious about the succession, 
mentioned to her the King of France and the King of Scotland. 
She neither spoke nor stirred. They then mentioned Lord 
Beauchamp. At the sound of this name her spirit was roused, 
and she hastily replied, " I will have no rascal's son in my seat." 
These were the last words she uttered ; she relapsed into a stato 

* Stiickluid'i LillB; Liugsrd VIII, 306. 
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of insensibility, and, at three the next morning (March 24th , 
1603), it was discovered that she was dead. * 



CHAPTBE VIL CONSTITUTION AND POLITICS. 

Sbotiow I.— the MONAECHT. 

1. Limitations upon the Boyal Authority at the Accession of 
the Tndors. The government of the Tudors was in practice not a 
little arbitrary, yet in theory, the monarchy was limited; the 
essential checks upon the royal authority, according to the consti- 
tution, being these five : — 

1. The King could levy no sort of new tax upon his people,, 
except by the grant of his parliament. 

2. The previous assent and authority of this parliament was 
necossary for every new law. 

3. No man could be imprisoned except by a legal warrant 
specifying his offence ; and he must be tried speedily, at the regular- 
sessions of gaol delivery. 

4. The guilt or innocence of a criminal was to be determined in 
open court, and in the county where the offence was alleged to 
have occurred, by a jury of twelve men, from whoeie unanimous 
verdict no appeal could be made. Civil rights, so far as they 
depended on questions of &ct, were subject to the same decision. 

5. Officers of the crown violating the personal liberty, or other 
right of the subject, could be sued for damages, to be assessed by a 
jury; and no royal warrant or King's order, could be pleaded in 
justification.f 

These limits were, however, frequently transgressed ; the first by 
the exaction of loans and benevolences ; the second by royal 
proclamations having the force of law ; and the other three by the 
coercion which the crown exercised over the courts of justice. But 
the general privileges of the nation, protected by the first two, 
were less invaded than those of individual subjects defended by the* 
others* The first limit was completely established. No sovereign^ 

^ Strioklaiid'i Utm, VII., sqA. f HaUim'i Oontt. Hitt., U s-s. 
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for nearly a hundred years, had imposed taxes without consent of 
parliament ; and the recent device of demanding benevolences was, 
in effect, a recognition of the general principle which it sought to 
«lude, rather than transgress. The same may be said of the second 
limit ; indeed we know not of any laws that were ever enacted by 
^ur kings without the advice and consent of parliament ; and this 
principle was observed by the Tudors : for, although they issued 
proclamations and orders in council, these never dictated any 
change in the constitution, whether in the code of private rights, or 
in the penalties of criminal offences.* 

2. State of the Law at the Accession of the Tudors. The 
three courts at "Westminster — the King's Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer — consisting each of four or five judges, Thep»«t 
iLdministered justice to the whole kingdom; the first SSuS'o?*^ 
having an appellant jurisdiction over the second, and the ■"***• 
third being, in a great measure, confined to causes affecting the 
crown's property. But as aU suits relating to land, as well as 
most others, and aU criminal indictments, could only be determined 
by a jury of the county, it was necessary that justices of assize and 
gaol delivery being in general the judges of the courts at West- 
minster, should travel into each county, commonly twice a year, in 
order to try issues of fact, so called in distinction from issues of 
law, where the suitors, admitting all essential facts, disputed the 
rule applicable to them. By this device, the fundamental privilege 
of trial by jury, and the convenience of private suitors, as well as 
accused persons, were made consistent vtdth an uniform jurispru- 
dence ; and the different parts of England were knit together in 
•one common bond of government and law. The minor tribunals 

of each county, hundred, and manor, had in a^great measure ^ocsi 
gone into disuse, though not so much as in modem times ; ®°^*^- 
but in a few counties there still remained a palatine jurisdiction, 
•exclusive of the King's courts, though the common rules of law, 
and trial by jury, were preserved in them. Quarter sessions were 
held, according to the same forms as the assizes and gaol delivery, 
by the justices of the peace, who were appointed out of the gentle- 
men of each county to inquire into criminal charges, and commit 
offenders to prison; the chartered towns had their separate 
jurisdiction under the municipal magistracy, f 

3. Causes of the high prerogative of the Tudors. With such 
plainly marked limitations upon the power of the crown, and 
•courts of justice whose jurisdiction and authority were so exactly 

* Hallam* Const. Hist., I., s-s. f Ibid, I., 0-7. 
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defined, it becomes a yery natural inquiiy, how a goyemment so 
arbitrary and yiolent in itself, and so plainly inconsistent with the 
acknowledged law, could be maintained. There was eyidently a 
retrograde tendency towards absolute monarchy, between the reigns 
of Henry YI. and Henry YUI. This was not owing to the common 
engine of despotism, a military force ; for except the yeomen of the 
guard, fifty in number, and the common seryants of the King^^^ 
household, there was not, in time of peace, an armed man receiying^ 
pay throughout England. A goyemment that ruled by intimidation, 
was absolutely destitute of force to intimidate. Again it was noi 
owing to the seryility of the people, as the numerous rebellions 
testify. The Tudors might safely be tyrants within the precinct 
of the court ; but it was necessary for them to watch with constant 
anxiety the temper of the country. Henry VIII. encountered no 
opposition when he sent his yictuns to the scaffold ; but when he 
demanded a contribution from his subjects, without the consent of 
parliament, he soon found it necessary to retract ; and in the Sufiblk 
rebellion, he not only cancelled his illegal commissions ; he not 
only granted a general pardon to aU the malcontents ; but he 
publicly and solemnly apologised for his infraction of the laws.* 

The causes, then, of the high prerogatiye exercised by the 
Tudors were : 

1. The selfish stibserviency of the nobility. The Wars of the Roses had 
destroyed so many of them, either by the sword, or by attainder and execution, 
that the remnant was thoroughly subdued. There was, besides, a new nobility; 
the Cromwells, the Riches, the Pagets, the Russells, and the Powletts, wha 
owed their elevation and position to the reigning family, and who, to retain 
their estates and honours, adhered servilely to the present power ; supporting 
all the religions of Henry, Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth ; adjudging tne deam 
of Somerset to gratify Northumberland, and of Northumbo-land, to redeem 
their participation in his fault ; setting up the usurpation of Lady Jane Grey, 
and abandoning her on the first doubt of success.! 

2. The subserviency of the Parliament. This cause sprung from the previous 
one, and was similar in its operation. Thus the 31 Henry VHI. declared, that 
the King's proclamations had the force of law, by which he was empowered to 
exact benevolences. Another act authorised Henry to bequeath the crown to 
whomsoever he chose. Under Elizabeth, a^un, great restrictions were lai4 
upon the press ; no book could be publishra without licence ; nor any one 
become a printer without entering his name at the Stationers* Hall. 

3. The jealousy of the two religious partia^ both of which, during Henry VIII. '$• 
reign, contended for the royal favour. This cause more than any other, sus- 
tained the arbitrary power of Henry ; and the dissolution of the monasteries 
only made the nobles still more slavish, each courtier struggling to gain fayonr 

* Macanlny, L. 41 -43; Ante, chap, IL, pingnph tt. 
t HalUm'i OoDst. Hiit., I., 47. 
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Isy a more debased submission to the royal will, in order to obtain grants oT 
the ecclesiastical estates. 

4. The infltience of the Star Chamber^ which fined and imprisoned those who 
refused to contribute to the numerous benevolences exacted during this period f 
juries who gave verdicts against the court, and members of parliament who 
opposed the crown. 

4. The Court of Star Chamber, * so called &om the chunber ia 
the Exchequer in which it was held, was but another name for th» 
old CoTicilium Ordinaritmij against whose jurisdiction so many' 
statutes had been enacted &om the time of Edward III. It 
dif^red from the privy council, inasmuch as the latter was a 
deliberative body, and had no coercive jurisdiction. Every privy 
councillor belonged to the concilium ordinarium ; but the chief 
justices, and several others who sat in it, were not necessarily 
members of the privy council. Its coercive jurisdiction had great 
convenience, m cases where the ordinary course of justice was so 
much obstructed by one party, through writs, combinations of 
maintenance, or overawing influence, that no inferior court would 
find its process obeyed. But these offences were generally 
reckoned necessary exceptions from the statutes which restrained 
its interference. An act of Henry VII. (3 Henry VII., c. 1) ia 
said to have re-<^onstituted thid court, but Hallam questions this 
statement, f That act constituted a new court, which subsisted 
in full force till beyond the middle of Henry VIII.'s reign ; after 
which, its jurisdiction fell into the hands of the body of the 
council, and was extended by them far beyond the boundaries 
assigned by law, under the appellation of the Court of Star 
Chamber. The act, after reciting the combinations supported by 
giving liveries, and by indentures or promises ; the partiality of 
sheriffs in making panels, and in untrue returns ; the taking of 
money by juries ; the great riots and unlawful assemblies, which 
almost annihilated the fair administration of justice ; empowers 
the chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of the privy seal, or any two 
of them, with a bishop and temporal lord of the council, and the 
chief justices of the King's Bench and Common Pleas, or two other 
justices in their absence, to call before them such as offended in 
the before-mentioned respects, and to punish them after examina- 
tion in such manner, as if they had been convicted by course of 

* Various etymologies have been given for the origin of this name. Some say it is 
derived from the Saxon *'«<«oran," to steer or goveru; others from its punishing the 
erimen stellinnatus, or coseuage ; others because the roof of the chamber where it was 
held, was ornamented with stars. Others again trace it to the custom of the Jewish 
bonds and contracts (starra or starrs, from ahetdr, the Hebrew for a oovenant) beings 
preserved in the chamber. See Blackstone, IV., 906. 

t Const. Hist., I., 64, Kotef . 
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law. Bj a later act (21 Henry Vill., e. 20), tke president of the 
council was added to the court ; which shows that it was a tribunal 
which existed perfectly distinct from the ordinary council or court 
of Star Chaml)er ; but the distinction, as just stated, was so soon 
forgotten, that the judges of the King's Bench, in the 13th of 
Elizabeth, spoke of the Star Chamber as the court erected by the 
3 Henry TIL* The punishment inflicted by this court being 
summary, it became a powerful engine of tyranny in the hands of 
the crown, fining, imprisoning, and punishing, with corporal 
severities, all who disobeyed the royal proclamations, or in any 
way set themselves in opposition to the court, f 

5. Character of the Government as shown by its acta— Loans 
and Benevolences. We will now proceed to show the character of 
the government, by reviewing its policy and the chief instances of 
its oppression. The most prominent among the latter was the 
exaction of Benevolences, which had been forbidden by a statute of 
Bichard III., which the Tudors, however, disregarded, as the act 
of an usurper. Henry YII. obtained from his first parliament a 
grant of tonnajge and poundage during life, according to several 
precedents of former reigns; but, when general subsidies were 
demanded, the people twice broke out into open rebellions, and it 
was, therefore, Henry's policy to avoid any frequent impositions 
npon the poorer classes, especially as his title was so defective. 
He had, therefore, recourse to benevolences, or voluntary gifts. 
jgaritnft Archbishop Morton is famous for the dilemma, called 
fork. "Morton's fork," which he proposed to merchants and 
others, whom he solicited to contribute. If they lived handsomely, 
it was plain they had money, and, therefore, could afford to give. 
If they lived plainly, they were saving money, and, therefore, 
could much more afford to give. 

Closely related to these exactions were Loans ; in which the 
government borrowed money from the wealthy, and did not ask 
for it as a free gift. But the loans were seldom repaid ; and, in 
1525, the year which witnessed an extraordinary demand of money 
"bj Wolsey, the parliament passed a strange statute, releasing the 
img from all the debts he had contracted, by loans or otherwise. 
In 1544, this precedent was repeated, with the additional provision, 
that if the King had already discharged any of these debts, the 
party, or his heirs, should repay his majesty. % 

The mode in which these benevolences were exacted, according to that 
* HaHam'iOonst. Hist., T«, 5i-it« t IWd, 64. % lUd, st 
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adopted in 1545, was as follows r-e-No one was called upon whose ^^^ ^^ 
lands were of less value than 40s., or whose chattels were worth less g*^^tB.ff • 
than £1$, The least which his majesty would accept was 2od. in •^'»«^°«^«* 
the pound upon the yearly value of land, and lod. on moveable goods. The 
commissioners were to commune with the people separately : they were to be 
civil, and thank those who contributed : but if any one reftised, he was to be 
sent before the privy council ; care being taken in the meantime, that his evil 
example was not known to his neighbours, lest they might be corrupted. The 
punishment of such an one might be the same as that which was inflicted upon 
Richard Reed, a London alderman. He was sent to serve, at his p„^|g|,. 
own expense, in the English army, then on the Scotch border, and meat of 
the general was secretly ordered to employ him on the hardest and **®*^ 
most perilous duties. Reed was taken prisoner by the Scots, who compelled 
him to pay much more for his ransom, than the benevolence required of him. * 

Queen Elizabeth seems to have been punctual in the repayment 
of her loans. She made them, in fact, but an anticipation of her 
regular revenue ; and if she gave the merchants no interest, she 
recompensed them with knighthoods and gracious words. She 
incurred no debts till near the end of her reign. f 

6. The Infliction of Fines was another of the numerous expe- 
diepts by which the crown extorted money from the people. 
Henry VII., by his agents. Sir Hichard Empson and onsmpSJ 
Edmund Dudley, made himself particularly obnoxious in " ^^*^' 
this respect. Many statutes had been enacted in preceding reigns, 
creating a multitude of offences punishable by fine, imprisonment, 
and forfeiture, and imposing penalties against officers who failed 
in the execution of their duty. These statutes were raked out of 
oblivion by the above ministers ; they employed hosts of informers, 
called promoters, to find out fit subjects for prosecution ; and when 
any victim was brought before them (they were barons of the 
Exchequer), unless he consented to pay an enormous fine, he was 
committed to prison. New offers of composition were made to 
him, while he lingered in custody ; and on his refusal, judgment 
was passed against him, sometimes without any trial by jury, 
sometimes according to the verdict of a jury previously packed for 
the occasion. The feudal rights, again, became instruments of 
oppression. In the lapse of centuries, the rigour of the feudal 
tenures had been gradually relaxed, and during the Wars of the 
Eoses many prestations had been suffered to sink into desuetude. 
But these ministers revived all the dormant claims of the crown ; 
they exacted with severity the payment of arrears ; discovered and 
enforced forgotten causes of forfeiture ; and extended the feudal 
services to estates holden by different tenures. Outlawry was the 

* Lodg«'s DluBtrationsof British History, quoted in Hallam's Const. Hist., I., S4-S6. 

t Hallam'a Const. Hist., I., 846. 
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general confiequence of non-appearance in personal actions ; but 
was always reversed on the payment of a moderate fine. These 
men multiplied the outlawries, and exacted a full year's income 
from each victim. They imposed, also, excessive fines on granting 
livery to the King's wards ; in short, the whole course of justice 
furnished them with pretences for exacting money.* Nor waa 
Henry himself less adroit or less unfeeling than his two ministers. 
His treatment of the Earl of Oxford is well known ; he also sold 
pardons ; he made a profit of every office in his coiurt, and even 
received money for conferring bishoprics. 

7. Monopolies. The granting of monopolies, another of the 
exactions of this period, was practised by the Tudors, especially by 
Elizabeth. As the crown either possessed or assumed the prero- 
gative of regulating almost all matters of commerce at its discre- 
tion, it granted patents to deal exclusively in particular articles^ 
generally of foreign growth, but reaching, in some instances, to 
such important necessaries of life as salt, leather, and coal. These 
patents were lavishly granted to the courtiers, with little direct 
advantage to the revenue. They sold them to companies of 
merchants, who, of course, enhanced the price to the utmost 
ability of the purchaser. In 1601, the parliament made a bold 
and successful attack upon them. Scarce any article was exempt 
from the oppressive patents ; and when the list of them was read 
in the house, a member exclaimed, '^Is not bread among the 
number?" The house seemed amazed. "Nay," said he, "if no 
remedy is found for these, bread will be there before the next 
parliament." After a heated debate, which lasted four days, 
Elizabeth, by one of those well-timed concessions by which skilful 
princes spare themselves the mortification of being overcome^ 
promised to revoke all the grants, f 

8. Attainders and Executions for Treason. The unjust execu- 
tions for treason during this period form another of the charac- 
teristics of the Tudor government. All of these have been noticed 
already ; it will, therefore, be sufiicient here to observe generally^ 
that in aU of them judicial forms were neglected ; the proceedings 
were hurried ; the accused was not heard in his own defence, nor 
confronted with his accusers. This, however, was modified by 
an act passed in Edward's reign, bv which no person could be 
indicted for treason, except on the testimony of two lawful witnesses; 
who were to avow what th^ had to say, in the presence of the 
prisoner. (5 and 6 Edward \l.)t 

t Q«ll|ua*i OoBit. Hlrt., L, «•• 
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9, Creation of New Treasons. The extension of the penalties 
of high treason to other offences than those mentioned in the statute 
of Mward III., was another feature of the arbitrary rule of the 
Tudors. Every innovation in religion, and every cnange in the 
royal household of Henry VIII., brought with them new penalties ; 
for whoever objected to the new doctrines, or disputed the lawful- 
ness of the King's last marriage, and of its issue, incurred the 
penalties of high treason. But the penalties were extended to 
much lower offences by Henry's parliaments. It was made treason 
to clip the money ; to break prison or rescue, when a prisoner was 
committed for treason ; to burn houses ; to extort money ; for 
Welshmen to steal cattle ; to counterfeit foreign coin ; to poison 
wilfully; to utter execrations against the King; to call him 
opprobrious names by public writing; to counterfeit his sign 
manual, or signet ; to rerase to abjure the Pope, &c. All these 
treasons were totally abrogated by the 1 Mary, which once more 
restored the statute of the 25 Edward III. But both Edward VI. 
and Mary created some new treasons, with respect to religion, and 
the 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, made it treason for any one to' pray, 
or to have prayed, that God would shorten the Queen's days, or 
take her out of the way. The new treasons created by Elizabeth, 
relating to Papists and Jesuits, have been enumerated in the 
history of her reign.* 

10. Illegal Proclamations. The assumption of legislative power, 
by means of proclamations, the observance of which was enforced 
by the Star Chamber, was a forther instance of the arbitrary 
government of the Tudors. The 31 Henry VIJI., c. 8., by giving 
these proclsmations the forx^e of law^ would seem to have authorized 
them. But the statute restricted such proelamat^ns, and provide^ 
that they were not to be prejudicial to any person's inheritai;Lcey 
ofiOces, liberties, goods, and chattels, or to mmnge the estaliiished 
laws. They were to impose no penalties beyond fine and ujopriaon- 
ment, jexc^t iiji the case of heresy, when Hxq paLQs ojf de^h mi^ 
he inflicted.f It was ^ naJtural consequence m tla^t ^ge, when t^^ 
prerogatives were high, and p^rlia^e^ts irregulmr^ t^ fu;i lextensiy^ 
and somewhat indefinite autbority ^[hQu^ be ar^qgate^ to ^(^ha^- 
tions x)f the King in council; hut in xy^r 4w> ^^^n jtl^ ^ngjish 
constitution has reaphed its z&mt]f^ «j^ parliament Af^epijp^ 
frequently^ a remedy cami be pro^id^ for <ev,ery po^ible^^ige];^y,e^ 
dyn spci^ij, Tbel»^ pr^dafl^xatipiw weqa Qp\j fj, ^i ^ ^^ippW- 

* BJl%c)ukto«e>X:;(nQn)eiit«xief. lY., p|^ 6. 
t Hallam'a Oonf ji. BM; J.'* ^^* Buniet^i |[^fpr^iioii, I., 20s. 
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mentary legislation, perfecting the spirit of existing laws, and 
giving exercise to that supreme authority which 'the sovereign 
possessed for the sake of public safety. Thus in Elizabeth's 
pwS^ * reign, Anabaptists were banished the realm; Irishmen 
"* ' were commanded to depart into Ireland ; the culture of 
woad was prohibited, not because Elizabeth took offence at the 
smell of it, as Hume states,* but because the customs on the 
importation of it were thereby reduced ;t the exportation cf com, 
money, and various commodities, was forbidden ; and, in imitation 
of the ancient sumptuary laws and proclamations, the excess of 
apparel was restrained. A proclamation in 1580 forbade the 
erection of houses within three miles of London, on account of the 
too great increase of the city, under the penalty of imprisonment 
and forfeiture of the materials. To trade with the French Baag's 
rebels, or to export victuals into the Spanish dominions, was made 
treason, — an illegal stretch of power ; as was also another procla- 
mation enjoining all persons who captured goods on the high seas 
which had not paid customs, to give them up on pain of being 
punished as felons and pirates. Elizabeth, however, did not stretch 
her authority very outrageously in this respect, and many of her 
proclamations were warrantable, either by existing statutes or 
ancient precedents. Thus the 28 Henry VIII., c. 14, empowered 
the council to fix the price of wine ; several statutes of Edward VI. 
authorised proclamations enjoining abstinence from flesh in Lent, 
and on Fridays and Saturdays ; both of which were common 
subjects of Elizabeth^s proclamations. $ 

11. Bestrictions on Printing. A government thus arbitrary and 
vigilant, must have looked with extreme jealousy on the diffusion 
of free inquiry through the press. Besides protecting the copy- 
right of authors, the council frequently issued proclamations to 
restrain the importation of books, or to regulate their sale. It was 
penal to utter, or so much as to possess, a Eoman Catholic book ; 
and the utmost strictness was used in suppressing the pamphlets 
of the two great opponents of the Church of England. At the 
instigation of Whitgift, the Star Chamber published ordinances for 
the regulation of the press in 1685. All printing presses were to 
be certified to the Stationers' Company, under penalty ; and no 
presses were allowed except in London and the two universities. 
The permission of the primate and of the Bishop of London, and 
the recommendation of the Stationers' Company, were to be 

* Hifltory, V.» 403. f Lansdovnie MSS., quoted hj Hallun. 
t HaUftm'i Const. Hist., I., 337-338. 
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obtained before any book was printed, and then it was not to be 
published without the express sanction and authority of the above 
prelates. Law books were licensed by the chief justice ; but the 
Queen's printer was excepted from the regulations. The Stationers' 
Company had power to proceed against all who violated these 
ordinances. 

12. Martial Law. But the most arbitrary and violent acts of 
the Tudor government were those executed under the forms of 
martial law. Any one might be punished as a rebel, or aider op 
abettor of rebellion, whom the provost marshal, or lieutenant of a 
county, or their deputies, pleased to suspect. In the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the court of the constable and marshal, 
whose jurisdiction was considered to be of a miKtary nature, and 
whose proceedings were not according to the common law, some- 
times tried offenders by what* was called martial law ; but only at 
the time of a serious rebellion. This tribunal fell into disuse 
under the Tudors. But Mary executed some of Wyatt's rebels 
without regular process, and she also employed martial law in 
defence of orthodoxy. Edward YI. also, at a time when there was 
no rebellion (1552), granted a commission of martial law, and 
empowered the commissioners to execute it at their discretion.* 
Queen Elizabeth was not sparing in the use of this law, even on 
slight occasions. In 1573, one Peter Burchell, a fanatical Puritan, 
conceiving that Sir Christopher Hatton was an enemy to true 
religion, determined to assassinate him. By mistake he wounded 
Sir John Hawkins, for which crime Elizabeth ordered him to be tried 
instantly by martial law ; but the council resisted her with spirit 
and success. Again, in 1569, she directed a commission to Sir 
Thomas Wilford, whereby, because idle vagabonds and riotous 
persons infested the streets of London, he was to attach all such 
persons, have them tried by martial law, and executed upon the 
gaUows or gibbet openly. Circumstances of which we are ignorant, 
no doubt, gave rise to this extraordinary commission — a stretch of 
prerogative without a parallel in English history; the rapid 
increase of London, may have alarmed a government environed by 
bold and inveterate enemies, and entirely destitute of regular 
troops to withstand a sudden insurrection. Unusual suspicion 
was also excited at the time by the intrigues of the Jesuits in 
fevour of Spain, and the Queen's advanced age, which renewed 
men's doubts as to the succession. In the same year, also, letters 
were vrritten to the sheriffs and justices of divers counties, 

• Hume, v., 455, 
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directing them to apptebend, on h certain nijslity all vagabonds and 
idle persons having no master, nor means of living, and eithet td 
commit them to prison, or pass them to their proper homes. This 
Iras repeated several times ; and Strype sajs that 18,000 persons 
were thus apprehended in the north, which verj mnch broke the 
rebellion attempted in that year.* 

13. Uijust Trials and Imprisoimients. An arbitrary interference 
with the administration of justice was another characteristic of the 
Tudor rule. The integrity of the judges in Elizabeth's reign was 
J)ut to the proof, as much by persecutions for seditious writings, 
as by charges of treason. One Stubbe, a Puritan lawyer, wrote a 
pamphlet against the Queen's intended marriage with the Duke of 
Anjou, in 1579. The publication was not a libel; but was written 
in a sensible manner, and with unfeigned loyalty and affection 
towards the Queen. Tet he was sentenced to have his right hand 
6ut off. When the penalty was inflicted, he took off his hat with 
his left hand, and exclaimed, " Long live Queen Elizabeth ! ** 
Burleigh, knowing his fidelity, afterwards employed him against 

the Popish libeUers. The coercion of juries and the 
ihiereraon. uumerous illegal commitments gave rise to a remarkable 
^^^'^A complaint by the judges, presented by Sir Christopher 
bjth'B^JSign Hatton, the chancellor, and Sir William Cecil, Lord 

Burleigh, the lord high treasurer. (34 Elizabeth.) They 

complained : 

(i) That subjects had been committed and detained in prison, by noblemen 
and councillors, against the laws of the land, to force them to give up certain 
suits and actions at law. 

(2) That others had been detained upon the Queen*s writ, without sufficient 
cause being certified or returned. 

(3) That those who were liberated by the Queen's writ had been imme- 
diately recommitted to secret places, and not to the ordinary prisons or custody 
of any sheriff, so that justice could not be done t* them. 

(4) That sergeants and other officers had been imprisoned for lawfully dis- 
charging their duties in releasing the prisoners. And 

(5) That others were sent for by pursuivants, and made to pay heavy 
charges, under a threat of imprisonment. 

(6) But they state that the Queen's spedtH command, or order of the 
council, or an accusation of treason, is, in their opinion, good cause for leaving 
any one in custody; but that all other causes ought to be specially returned in 
answer to the writ of Habeas Corpus.^ 

14. Imposition of Customs upon Merchandise. Amidst so many 
infringements of the freedom of commerce, and with so precarious 
an enjoyment of personal liberty, the English subject still continued 

* Hallam's Oontt. Hif t., I., 84f-948( Hume, V., 486-460. 
t Hallam's Const. Hist., I., 266-330. 
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to pride hinlself in his iuamtmity from taxation witliout consent of 
parHsm^nt. MzAb^th Tetained, indeed, notwithstanding the 
complaints of the merchants at her accession, a custom upon cloths, 
arbitKBfily imposed by her sister, and laid one herself upon sweet 
wine«. But she made no attempt at levying internal taxes, except 
that the clergy were called upon, in 1586, for an aid not granted 
by Convocation ; to which they showed no little reluctance. JBy dint 
of the most remarkable economy she contrived to keep herself 
independent of Parliament ; and during the whole course of her 
reign, Elizabeth received only twenty subsidies, and thirty-nino 
fifteenths.* 



Section II.— THE PAELIAMENT. 

14. Parliament not entirely submissive. Althoti^ the 
enumeration of the foregoing acts of violence and arbitrary rule 
would seem to show an apparently uncontrolled career of power, 
the crown did not possess so absolute a dominion over parliament 
as to prevent its resisting these aggressions. "Under Henry VIII., 
indeed, the parliament was servile, and Hallam says that 
he has only met with one instance in the reign (in 1632) robiniasion 
where the Commons refused to pass a bill recommended by panumeiit 
the crown.t Ghood, however, resulted from this servility. increM« it* 
The laws passed to please Heniy became established *" 
precedents, and the parliament thus obtained an authority which 
it could not have so easily acquired otherwise. For example, the 
parliament sanctioned attainders, and the divorce of Catherine of 
Arragon ; and in the following reigns, this was urged to prove that 
the parliament had authority in regard of attainders and divorces. 
It also passed an act empowering the King to settle the succession 
to the crown as he pleased, and hence in Elizabeth's reign, we find 
the parliament frequently addressing the Queen on this subject, 
her unmairried state, the probability of Mary's succession, ^. 
Though the Commons only once refused to pass a bill under 
Henry VIII., under Edward and Mary they rejected several ; and 
under Elizabeth they frequently set themselves against the court. 
Hence, under aU these three sovereigns, the government endeavoured 
to strengthen itself by creating new boroughs ; Edward adding 

* Hallam's Const. Hist., L, 843-S44 f Hume, V., 47«. t Const. Hist., I., 4S. 
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seventeen, Maiy twenty-seven, Elizabeth sixty-^o ; and the 
sheriffs were directed to return such persons as the council named.*^ 
The parliamentary history of Elizabeth's reign is particularly 
Spirit of interesting, as illustrative of the awakening of that spirit 
de«£?Dd«r "^bich had kept the Flantagenets in awe. The House of 
Elizabeth. Commons contained " men of a bold and steady patriotism, 
well read in the laws and records of old time, sensible to the 
dangers of their country and the abuses of government, and 
conscious that it was their privilege and their duty to watch over 
the common weal/'f It is not pretended, that in the four 
preceding reigns, there had not been men who saw that many of 
the acts of government were arbitrary and unconstitutional ; but 
the instances of successful parliamentary opposition have left no 
memorial, and the debates are not preserved. Even Elizabeth's 
chroniclers, Holingshed and Thin, are completely barren of 
parliamentary information; though Camden, who is less to be 
trusted, is not so restrained. But he wrote for the next 
generation. We begin, however, to find in this reign, more 
copious and unquestionable documents for parliamentary history ; 
jooniftb of ^^6 journals are not entirely lost ; and Sir Simon D'Ewe's 
|wru«neii. joumal of the debates, from 1580 to 1601, renders us, for 
d«batef. ^j^^ £j,g^ time, acquainted with the names of those who 
swayed an English House of Commons.^ There were three 
privileges which no sovereign or minister ever pretended to deny, 
as the acknowledged constitutional rights of parliament. These 
were: 

(i) The granting of subsidies, which could not be raised by any other coune* 

(2) The enactment of statutes, which were not binding without its consent. 

(33 Inquiry into, and redress of public grievances, either by law or petition 
to the crown. 

Eor the security of these, Hberty of speech and free access to the 
royal person, were claimed by the speaker as customary privileges, 
at the commencement of every session ; and the disposition of the 

Sarliament to assert and maintain these privileges was bold and 
etermined.§ 

15. Addresses conoeming the Succession. These kept alive the 
right of the Commons to inquire into, and advise upon, the publico 
a£mnistration of affairs. The precariousness of Elizabeth's life 
was the great penl of the time, on which the religion and inde- 
pendence of the kingdom depended. Hence, the Commons felt it 
to be their imperious duty not only to recommend her to marry^ 

• Hallam's Conit. Hist., L, 4S-40. t Ibid. 148. 
X OoDst. Hist., I., S46M0. % Ibid, 847. 
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but to solicit her that some limitations of the crown should be 
enacted, in failure of her issue. They first took up this matter in 
1562, after the Queen had been suffering under a dangerouB 
sickness, and Elizabeth returned a courteous answer to their 
address. But in 1566, when it was renewed, a serious disagreement 
occurred. Both houses united, with a boldness of which there had, 
perhaps, been no example for more than a hundred years, 
to overcome the Queen s repugnance ; and some of her pertin»ciou» 
own council even asserted in parliament that she ought gjgrfiw <>' 
to be forced to marry, or else a successor ought to be 
named by parliament against her will. When she sent a positive 
injunction to the speaker, forbidding the Commons to proceed any 
fiither in the business, Paul "Wentworth boldly moved to know, 
whether this command was not against their privileges ; long and 
sharp debates followed ; and Elizabeth, who always knew when to 
give way, discreetly revoked her commandment. This is the most 
serious disagreement on record between the crown and the 
Commons, since the days of Eichard II. and Henry IV. 

16. Puritan Influence in Parliament, and its Effects. For the 
next five years Elizabeth convoked no parliament, and when it 
next met, in 1571, she ordered the members not to meddle with 
matters of state. No proceedings took place on the succession, 
in consequence; but the Commons entered upon a new topic, 
owing to the strength of the Puritans in the house. One Strick- 
land brought in a bill for the reformation of the Prayer 
Book, on which he was sent for by the council, and put reformatioir 
under confinement. This was noticed as an infringement Prwrer 
of their liberties ; the ministers excused the act, because 
the biU was against the Queen's prerogative and ecclesiastical 
supremacy ; but Mr. Telverton maintained that all matters not 
treasonable, nor too much to the derogation of the crown, were 
tolerable in the house, where all things came to be considered, 
and where there was such fiilness of power, that even the 
right of the crown was determined by it. Princes were to npontb» 
have their prerogatives, but y^t to be confined within Jrerogv 
reasonable limits. The Queen could not of herself make 
laws, neither could she break them. Elizabeth, seeing that the 
Commons would address her to restore Strickland, prudently 
released him; but sent them word that she would not have 
ecclesiastical matters dealt with by parliament. The Commons, 
however, persisted, and sent several Inlls up to the Lords, where 
they fell to the ground.* This session was the first in which 

^ Hallam*B Const. Hitt., I., 863 : Hume, V., 178-178. 
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Iromi^ of t^e abufl^s of EHzabetli's ciril goyemTnent were attacked, 
Mr'. Bell making a motion against an exchisire patent granted to 
ft company of Bristol mercbaiits. Bell baring been sent for hy the 
<ioiincu, returned to the house " with such an amazed countenance 
that it daunted all the rest," and it became the common whisper 
that no one must speak against licences, lest the Queen and the 
<jouncil should be angry. Fleetwood defended the prerogative of 
Some mm. granting patents, on the ground that trade and commerce 
{gl^J?* were entirely under the control of the sovereign ; and he 
•^•' quoted precedents, to show that no man might speak in 
parliament of the royal prerogative. Sir Humphrey GHlbert 
oarried this doctrine still lurther, and intimated' that it was as 
treasonable to say that the Queen was not to use her prerogatives, 
as to affirm that she was not the Queen. But these speeches, 
though related by Hume for the purpose of defending his view 
of the absolute government of Elizabeth, were rather directed to 
intimidate the house, by exaggerating their inability to contend 
with the crown, than to prove the law of the land to be against 
them.* The next parHament of 1572, displayed Kttle spirit ; but 
^idipeech a* *^® next meeting, in February, 1576, Peter Wentworth, 
^^Torth brother to Paul Wentworth, before mentioned, and 
'■'•• member for Tregony, in Cornwall, broke out, in a speech 

of uncommon boldness, against the Queen's arbitrary encroach- 
ments upon their privileges. 

The liberty of free speech, he said, had been so many ways infringed, that 
they were in danger, while they contented themselves with the name, of losing 
and foregoing the thing. It was common for a rumour to spread through the 
house, ** the Queen likes or dislikes such a matter ; beware what you do." 
Messages were sometimes brought down, either commanding or inhibiting, 
very injurious to the liberty of debate. He instanced the interference with the 
house m dealing, with matters of religion, last session ; he spoke bitterly against 
the bishops, and with still greater indignation of the Queen's refusal to assent 
to the attainder of Mary. He then surprised the house by saying *'None is 
without fault, no, not our noble Queen, but has committed great and dangerous 
faults to herself,'' and he went on taxing her with ingratitude and unkindness 
to her subjects.! 

This direct attack upon the Queen, in matters relating to her 
public government, will seem very unparliamentary to us ; but we 
must remember that it was part of Elizabeth's character to render 
herself extremely prominent, and responsible in public esteem, 
TBiMQiui. ^or *^® measures of her government ; and that the doctrine 
^£i& of ^^^ responsibility of ministers was still unknown. 
|2^. Wentworth, however, had gone too far for the Commons. 
*** They judged it expedient to sequester him ; and appointed 
• Hume, Y., i7»-ti»; HaUftm, I., S6». f Hallam, I., UB% Hvme, Y.. S2ft.ss6. 
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a oomxnittee of all the prirf eonncillors in the hoode to examiiite 
him. Wentwprth declined their authority till thej declared thhi 
they sat as members of the house, and not as councillors ; and 
the issue of the affiiir was, that, after a month's confinement 
in the Tower, the Queen informed the house that it was her 
pleasure he should be released. The next session was in 1581, 
and, after the new speaker was admonished not to allow the house 
to meddle with her majesty's person or estate, or Church govern- 
ment, the Commons showed such spirit as to appoint a public &st 
on their own authority, though to be enforced on none but them- 
«elyes. They had to apologise for this seeming encroachment 
upon the supremacy. In February, 1588, the Puritan wentworth 
«pirit again burst out. A Mr. Cope offered to the house Sf^J^. th« 
a bill annulling all ecclesiastical laws then in force, and ^^^ 
<estabKshing a new form of common prayer which he ""**• ""•• 
presented. The speaker interposed ; a debate followed ; and Mr. 
W entworth, the next time the house sat, proposed to read these 
questions : 

Whether this council was not a place for any member to utter the griefs of 
the commonwealth freely and without control ? Whether any other council 
but parliament can make, add, or diminish from the laws of the realm? 
Whether it was not against the orders of the house to make known its business 
to the sovereign, without the consent of the house ? (The speaker had sent 
the bill and the form of prayer to the Queen. ) Whether tiie speaker can 
overrule the house ? Whether the prince can stand, without parlui,ment not 
altering the government of the state ? 

Wentworth was imprisoned, as were those, also, who had sup- 
ported the biU, and not released till the parliament was dissolved, 
three weeks afterwards. In the next parliament, the Commons 
<^ntinued to seek redress of ecclesiastical grievances ; but they 
were more cautious than before, and when one Damport moved 
to present a bill for restraining the tyranny of the ecclesiastical 
commission, no one durst second the motion. They attacked 
some civil abuses, as purveyance, with more resolution ; and the 
Queen gave them a gracious answer, declariug her willingness to 
redress them. In 1593, the unconquerable Peter Wentworth 
presented a petition concerning the succession, for which ^ . ^^ 
he had already prepared a bill, and again suffered imprison- jgjjj^^^ 
ment. And, a few days afterwards, Morice, attorney of tj ^j 
the Court of "Wards, presented a biU for the reformation 
of certain ecclesiastical abuses. He also was committed to custody. 
But the Commons made a motion that they, as well as other 
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members who had been impriBoned, should be released ; which the 
ministers opposed, and the matter ended.* 

17. Influence of the Grown in Parliament. In these men» 
Wentworth, Yelverton, Strickland, and their little band o£ 
Puritans, we have the originators of that party, which, animated 
by religious zeal, as well as civil freedom, never ceased to resist the 
prerogatives of the crown, until they were reduced within the limits 
of our existing constitution. But besides these, there was still a 
considerable party, sometimes carrying the house along with them, 
who, with patient resolution and inflexible aim, asserted in every 
session, the one great privilege which the sovereign contested 
— ^the right of parliament to inquire into, and suggest a remedy 
for, every public mischief or danger. The court felt the important 

influence which these patriotic members had in the 
miD^tm house, and hence the leading ministers, Knollys, Hatton, 
^le of and Cecil, sat among the Commons, and took a leading 

part in their discussions. J£ the parliament had been 
so subservient as Hume makes it, the court would not have taken 
this trouble; neither would it have added to the number of 
members, by granting the franchise to petty boroughs which were 
under its influence. The ministry took much pains with the 
elections, and the house was, accordingly, filled with placemen, 
civilians, and common lawyers, grasping for preferment. It was 
those who uttered the slavish speeches which Hume so frequently 
quotes, in proof of the doctrines of absolutism, which he states 
were then m vogue. But they contrast very strikingly with the 
manliness and public spirit of the independent country gentlemen. 
The court could easily fill the house with its partisans, because 
the ancient statute, passed in Henry the Fifth's reign, requiring 
every city and borougn to elect none but members of their own 
community, had become obsolete. A debate on this subject took 
place in the session of 1571 ; and we find in it, perhaps, the 

earliest assertion of an important constitutional principle 
■MM?fito — ^that each member of the House of Commons is deputed 
oonttitu^" to serve, not only for his constituents, but for the whole 
tte^jrhoi* kingdom. This principle forms one of the great distinctive 

marks between a modern English parliament, and the 
estates of continental kingdoms ; and it has contributed in a great 
measure to the weight and dignity, as well as beneficial efficiency, 
of the House of Commons.f 

* HallaTn, I., SS0.801 ; Hum*. Y., 808-800. 
t Hallftin*t CoDit.Hiit., I., 904-300. 
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18. Assertions of Privilege by the Commons. These were verj 
frequent under the Tudors, and they afford additional proofs, that 
the House of Commons was not so feeble and insignificant an 
assembly as has been supposed. The earhest privilege claimed 
was the exemption of members from arrest on civil process Extmption 
during the session. This privilege was claimed and fro™""»«- 
admitted several times under the Plantagenets ; generally by 
a distinct act of parliament, or by a writ of privilege out of 
Chancery. But in 1543, the Commons undertook to avenge 
their own injury. One Ferrers, a burgess, and in the royal 
service, was arrested on his way to the house. The Commons 
sent their serjeant to demand his release ; but the gaolers and 
sheriffs of London ill-treated the serjeant. The Commons then 
imprisoned the gaolers and sheriffs, as weU as the plaintiff who 
had sued Ferrers, and Henry, who knew as weU as his daughter, 
how to give way, confirmed, in the strongest manner, this assertion 
of privilege ; and intimated that the imprisonment of Ferrers was 
an offence against himself, even more than against the Commons. 
After this, the Commons had frequent recourse to the writ of 
privilege to release their members ; but in 1575, they repeated 
the proceeding in Ferrers's case, sending their serjeant to release 
one Smalley, a member's servant ; for the privilege of immunity 
extended to the menial servants of members, until it was taken 
away by the ' statute of Qeorge III. The Commons, moreover, 
frequently imprisoned persons for assaults on their Their 
members, during the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. In JSJfgVfop 
1584, they committed one who had served a subpoena out SfJhJ"^* 
of the Star Chamber on a member ; and before the end of S^offtB 
Elizabeth's reign, it had become their established law of ^"^•^"c'ioj' 
privilege, " that no subpoena, or summons for the attendance of a 
member in any other court, ought to be served without leave 
obtained, or information given to the house ; and that the persons 
who procured or served such process were guilty of a breach of 
privilege, and were punishable by commitment or otherwise, by the 
order of the house." This important privilege furnished security 
against those irregular detentions and examinations by the council, 
which in despite of the promised liberty of speech, had, as we have 
seen, oppressed some of the most distinguished members.* This- 
power of punishing those who molested members by legal process, 
was applied also to offences against established order, committed 
by any of themselves. In the reign of Edward VI. John Storie, a 

* HaUam's Const. Hist., L, 270. 
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zealous Eoman Catholic, was eo committed ; in Mary'B reign he 
again fell under the censure of the house for disrespect to the 
speaker. A more remarkable assertion of this privilege occurred 
in 1581. Arthur HaU, a burgess for Grantham, and the master of 
Smalley, before mentioned, was fined and expelled for publishing 
a book against the parliament. The famous Dr. Parry was also 
reprimanded and expelled in 1585, because he spoke warmly 
against the bill inflicting the penalty of death on Jesuits and 
seminary priests ; and in the following year, Bland, a currier, was 
reprimanded and fined for speaking disrespectftdly of the house. 
Another and most important privilege, the right of determining all 
PriTftewof matters relative to their own elections, was asserted by the 
^^^^u Commons in Elizabeth's reign, perhaps for the first time. 
edfeiectioBs Thcsc had, hithcrto, been decided in chancery, from which 
the writ issued, and into which the return was made. Several 
instances of the house exercising this privilege could be cited ; and 
Elizabeth always confessed their right, but it was not fiilly 
established before the next reign. The tenaciousness of their own 
dignity and privileges was also shown by the Commons in 
menS^ith somc disagreements with the upper house. In 1597, they 
on matten complaiued of the Lords receiving a message from them at 
"*''*** their bar without uncovering, or rising from their places. 
But the Lords proved that this custom was observed only in the 
case of bills being sent up. On another occasion, the Commons 
complained that the Lords had sent back amendments to a bill 
wril^n on paper, instead of parchment. A third dispute arose 
from the Lords insisting, in a conference with the lower house, 
upon three subsidies when the Commons would only agree to two 
(1593). Francis Bacon spoke on 'this matter, and said, that " the 
custom and privilege of this house hatili always been first to make 
offer of the subsidies from hence, then to the upper house ; except 
it were, that they present a bill unto tins house, with desire of our 
assent thereto, and then to send it up again." The house was 
quite awakened to the privilege of originatiDg money l»lls, and a 
projposition for another conference with the Lords was lost on a 
division of 217 to 128. Thus ejaf ly did til^e Commons, ey&a on 
frivolous matters^ indicate i^eir rising spirit of jfitionisy of the 
superiority which the peers arrogated.* 

19. Lows enacted* The ^tei!:9^on8 in the o^ostaHiation made 
\j statute during the Tudor penned, w$^ fmiheT few nor inoon* 
9^dei^e. Those r^Uding (bo eool^siastie^ goyemsieo^* as well aa 
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the changes made in offences of high treason, have abeady been 
pointed out; it, therefore, only remains here to mention those 
which were more particularly connected with the civil govermnent, 
and which have not yet received attention. 

In the II Henry VII. an act was passed confinning one passed in the 
previous reign, by which it was enacted, that the subject should not -»^^-^ 
incur any punishment for serving a king defacto^ against the interests Mcnrfiv 
of the king dejure. This statute settled an important question as to JJSjJJ^^ 
the effect of acts of attainder passed during the civil war, as each kinv 
faction prevailed, and got possession of parliamentary power. The ^ "****• 
question was referred to me judges in the first parliament of Henry, who 
resolved, ** that the descent of the crown itself takes away all defects and stops 
in blood, by reason of attainder." The act confirmed this decision; and the 
constitutional principle which it established, viz. : that possession of the throne 
gives a sufficient title to the subject's allegiance, and justifies his resistance of 
those who may pretend to a better right, was brought into operation at the 
critical period of^the Revolution, when it was made the justification of William 
III. as ting, by many who found difficulty in getting over the divine right of 
James II.* 

Another celebrated statute of Henry VII. , and one which has been erroneously 
cited as an instance of his sagacious policy, and as the principal cause of 
exalting the royal authority upon the ruins of the aristocracy, was the 
statute of fines (4 Henry VII. ). It is merely a transcript from one of fS^^ ^ 
Richard III., which was enacted to obviate any doubt which might 
hang upon the validity of Richard's laws. The present statute enacted, that a 
fine levied with proclamations in a public court of justice, shall, after five years, 
except in particular circumstances, be a bar to all claims upon lands. For 
further information upon this, and also upon fines and alienations, the compre- 
hension of which is necessary to the understanding of this statute, the student 
is referred to the authorities mentioned below.f 

Another act of Henry VII. conferred a sort of constitutional right on such 
persons as are poor, to sue in formA pauperis^ in the courts of law, and to have 
counsel assigned them, without pa3rment of ioes. 

The Court of Wards was constituted by the 32 Henry VIII., and placed 
under the jurisdiction of one person, called the roaster of the court, Act ooMti- 
with a body of officers to assist him, for the purpose of taking S^f©?* 
possession of the lands belonging to the King's wards, and of selling wardi. 
the same during minority ; in short, all the rights and prerogatives which the 
feudal system had conferred upon the crown with regard to minors, widows, and 
others, as idiots and imbeciles, were enforced by this court. 

The great constitutional law of Elizabeth's reign, the "Act for the Relief of 
the Poor," will be fully described in the ensuing chapter. 

20. The English Constitution was not m absolate Maoarchj. 
From the foregoing view of the prsKstioal exesme of goFemment 
in this period, and of the resistance whioh parliaznent made^ 
Tigorously, if not successfully, to tba hi^ assumptions of thc^ 
crown, more especially m liie reign of ISSkabeth, it will be seen 



* Hallam's Cons^. Hiat., 9-10 ; Haoaulay, ^II« Z79, 
t jBMVM't Hilt, of the English Iaw, IV., its ; Pietoral Hist., tx)Ok yl., ch. lil. 
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that the English constitution was a monarchy bounded by law, far 
unlike the actual state of the principal kingdoms on the continent, 
much more, such states as Turkey or Muscovy, to which Hume 
-continually likens England under Elizabeth's rule. Elizabetli 
certainly attempted a more absolute power than any of her 
predecessors; but her own wisdom, and the sagacity of her 
counsellors, always avoided offence in this. Two guarantees to 
j^o civil liberty were always observed in her reign. Justice 

E*cfvS**** ^^ openly admi/nistered according to Jcnown laws, truly 
Swijf interpreted, and fair constructions of evidence. Parliament 
cbierred. ^^ {j^ right to inquire into, and obtain the redress ofy 
public grievances. The language adopted in addressing Elizabeth 
was, indeed, remarkably submissive; but hypocritical adulation 
was so much among the vices of the age, that the want of it passed 
for rudeness. Several passages might be quoted from the writers 
of the period, and the speeches in parliament, even jfrom addresses 
to the Queen, which would prove conclusively that Englishmen 
then, did not consider that they were the subjects of an absolute 
monarch, or that they enjoyed no greater measure of civil freedom, 
or had no more fundamental liberties to boast of, than Frenchmen 
or Spaniards. Speaker Onslow, in addressing the Queen, in 
1566, expressly said, that, by the common law, she could not do 
as she would at her own pleasure, without order, as other princes 
did. Aylmer, afterwards Bishop of London, in answer 
pJraS"" to Knox's book, called " Blast of the Trumpet against the 
«» " °°"' Monstrous Begiment (i. e, government) of Women,'' which 
was directed in reality against Mary, Queen of Scots, said that 
England was a mixed monarchy, the image of which was in the 
parliament, wherein were three estates ; the King or Queen 
representing the monarchy ; the Lords, the aristocracy ; and the 
burgesses and knights, the democracy; and that, if parliament 
used their privileges, the King could ordain nothing without them. 
Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity furnishes evidence still more satis- 
factory ; as also does the treatise on the Commonwealth of 
England, written by Sir Thomas Smith, secretary of state to 
Elizabeth. There was, however, a notion very prevalent in the 
cabinet of Elizabeth, that, besides the common prerogatives, the 
crown possessed a kind of paramount sovereignty, which was 
Aiwointe denominated its absolute power, incident to the abstract 
power. nature of sovereignty. A sort of dictatorship, in fact, for 
Uie preservation of the state from destruction ; on the same 
ground that martial law is proclaimed during an invasion, and 
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bouses destroyed in expectation of a siege. But this extravagant 
notion was soon destroyed ; it was the source of all James I.'s 
bickerings with his parliaments, and of the troubles which brought 
his son to the scaffold.* 



CHAPTEE Vni. THE PEOPLE. 

Sbctioit L— TEADEES AKD SEAFAEEES. 

1. Discoveries of the Portuguese and Spaniards. Of all the 
inventions of the middle ages, that which produced the most 
rapid change in the fortunes and knowledge of Europeans, was 
the invention of the mariner's compass, which was first brought 
into use for naval purposes in the fourteenth century. The 
Canaries were the earliest discovery made by it (1345) ; and in 
the next century the Portuguese made numerous discoveries along 
the A&ican coast, until Vasco di G-ama, in 1498, doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope (which Bartholomew Diaz had ooS Hope 
previously discovered), and reached India, where he *"**'•"*• 
established the first Portuguese settlejnent in Cochin. He was 
followed by the great Albuquerque, who established Goa (1511), 
and made it the capital of all the other settlements in the east. A 
Tegular trade thus began with India along the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans, and the monopoly of the Mediterranean trade with the east, 
held by the Genoese and Venetians, became worthless. One of 
the fleets employed in this new traffic was cast on the Discorwy 
shores of the American continent (1500), and thus Brazil «'*»»"• 
was discovered. But in the meantime, the existence of a new world 
iEk^ross the Atlantic had been ascertained by Columbus, the great 
Genoese navigator, who made his first voyage westward in 1492, 
in order, as he thought, to reach the further side of India. Men 
were then ignorant of the true shape of the earth, vovagei or 
believing it to be flat,* and so the world laughed at O'^^nt*"* 
Columbus as a visionary. He laid his plans before many courts ; 
and sent his brother Bartholomew to Henry VII. to ask bid 
Bupport. The English King, eager to acquire wealth, but reluctant 
to risk anything in its tu^quisition, sent for Columbus, to leam 

^ HaUam's Const. Hiit, L, S70-iM. 
W 
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more of the strange enterprise. But he was too late ; Isabella of: 
Spain had already supplied Columbus with money and ships, and 
thus Spain became the discoverer and owner of the western world. 
The realisation of Columbus's wonderful dreams put all Europe 
in a great ferment; private gentlemen fitted out expeditions on 
their own account, one of whom, Amerigo Vespucci, published 
such a popular account of his voyages, that the new continent was 
conqueBto called after him. About 1521, Cortez, after a bloody 
of oortez y^Qj,^ conquered Mexico ; Pizarro conquered Peru about 
pizarro. 1535 ; and other adventurers subdued Terra Firma, Xew 
Grenada, and other countries on what was called the Spanish 
Main. The possession of the gold and silver mines was the 
object of these conquests; to work the mines, the Spaniards 
imported negroes from Africa ; and two fleets, called the Plate or 
Silver Fleets, annually brought their treasures to Spain, the one 
sailing from Porto Bello, the other from Vera Cruz. Besides 
which, a galleon, or plate ship, sailed annually to the Philippines, 
which fell into the possession of Spain, together with the other 
Portuguese settlements, when Philip II. united Spain and Por- 
tugal under one crown (1581). The Spaniards and Portuguese 
were thus the first, and, for a time, the only European nations 
who established colonies in new lands. To prevent quarrels, 
therefore, Alexander VI., as arbiter of the world, assigned to 
Spain all the countries situated to the west of a meridian 375 
leagues westward of the Azores, and the rest to Portugal. 
p,„t According to this decision, the position of the Moluccas 
TOuXhe became a point of dispute ; and it was to decide this that 
world. Magellan set out on the first voyage round the world 
(1519-1522). 

2. English Discoveries : Cabot's Expeditions. Although the 
voyages of the Spaniards and Portuguese had excited the English 
as much as any other European nation, and dazzled their imagi- 
nations with the pictures of new worlds, and new races of men 
who were the owners of unbounded treasures, which they had 
neither the power to defend nor the skill to extract from the earth, 
they had not, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, attained 
to such skill in navigation, as qualified them for carrying into 
execution such long and hazardous expeditions. While industry 
and commerce had been making gradual progress for the last two 
.centuries, both in the north and south of Europe, the English, 
absorbed in their ineffectual efforts to conquer France, continued 
blind to the advantages of their own situation, and they did little 
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more than crieep along their own coasts, in small harques, when the 
tradiiig vessels of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the Hanse Towns, 
visited every port in Europe, and carried on an active intercourse 
with its various nations.* Hence we find, that the first voyage of 
discovery made from an English port, was under the direction of 
a foreigner. This was John Cabot, a Venetian, who, with his 
three sons, had settled in Bristol. Henry VII. granted him a 
patent (1495), authorising him to sail, under the banner of 
England, towards the east, north, or west, in order to discover 
countries unoccupied by a Christian state ; to take possession of 
them in his name, and to carry on an exclusive trade with the 
inhabitants, on condition of paying a fifth part of the profit on 
every voyage to the crown. Cabot and his son, Sebastian, the 
most scientific and enterprising of the family, did not set sail till 
the beginning of May, 1497. They steered to the north-westward, 
under the impression that they would reach India by a shorter 
course than that which Columbus had taken, and would fall in 
with the coast of Cathay or China. On the 24th of June, they 
descried a large island, which they called Prima Vista, but the 
seamen, Newfoundland; continuing their course west- 
ward, they soon reached the continent of Nflrth America, laJid*"*" " 
and sailed along it from the coast of Labrador to that of "*'**'®'* * 
Virginia, from 58° to 36° north latitude. No attempt, however, 
was made at either settlement or conquest ; and, when Cabot 
returned, he found the King unwilling to countenance any further 
enterprises. The newly-discovered lands lay within the limits of 
the ample donative which Alexander VI. had conferred upon 
Ferdinand and Isabella ; and as no person, in that age, questioned 
the validity of a papal grant, and Henry set a high value upon the 
friendship of Spain, Sebastian Cabot entered into the service of 
that country (1512). In 1516, he again visited his native country, 
and made an expedition, at the cost of some Bristol merchants, to 
Brazil, and other parts of South America ; for English traders thus 
early began to break through the restrictions with which Spain 
and Portugal had shut in their colonial traffic from strangers.f 
Nor was it only to the west that their energies were directed. 
They extended their commercial views to the east, and by 
establishing a direct intercourse with the Archipelago and the 
Levant, they found new markets for their woollen cloths, and 

* 

* Froude, Till., 493. The longest voyage of English iiailors was that made by th^ 
Iceland Fleet, which sailed every summer, to fish for cod and ling. 

t Hakluyt, III., 498. 
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supplied their countrymen with the luxuries of the east, at a 
pnce hitherto beyond the reach of all but the very wealthy. The 
discovery of a shorter passage to India by the north-west was 
still the favourite project of the nation ; and, in 1517, Sebastian 
Cabot, in conjunction with one Sir Thomas Perte, made another 
attempt, and is said to have entered Hudson's Bay. This 
or HoSon'f voyage, as well as another made afterwards, was disastrous 
"*'* and unsuccessful ; many of the crew perished with hunger, 
and the survivors were constrained to support life by feeding on 
the bodies of their dead companions. 

8. Expeditions of Willoughby and Chancellor to Discover & 
North-east Passage. One great trade resulted from these voyages 
of Cabot — ^the Newfoundland cod-fishery, which was encouraged 
by several statutes enacted during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
his successor. The shorter route to China and the Spice Islands, 
however, allured the English more than any other scheme of 
adventure ; and Cabot warmly urged that an attempt should be 
made by the north-east, seeing that three attempts in the opposite 
direction had foiled (1553). This route had been suggested ta 
Henry VIII. by Bo]jert Thome, a London merchant, who had 
long resided in Seville. Several noblemen and persons of rank, 
together with some principal merchants, having associated for 
incorpom- ^^^s purposc, wcre incorporate!, by a charter from 
'.'.•"Siint Edward (1553), under the title of "The Company of 
4dTentaren Merchant Adventurers, for the discovery of regions, 
dominions, islands, and places unknown." Cabot was appointed 
governor of this company, and forthwith three vessels were sent 
out, under Sir Hugh "Willoughby, containing on board 100 
mariners, besides merchants, surgeons, a chaplain, and officers. 
After having reached the 72nd degree of north latitude^ 
Willoughby took refuge for the winter in a harbour in Bussian 
Lapland, where he, and the crews of two of his ships, seventy in 
number, were frozen to death. The third ship, commanded by 
Bichard Chancellor, reached a solitary port on the White Sea, 
called St. Nicholas, since grown into the considerable town of 
Archangel. He there learned that the country was a province of 
a vast empire, subject to the Great Duke or Czar of Muscovy, who 
resided in a great city 1,200 miles inland. With a spirit becoming 
the officer of such an expedition, Chancellor immediately started 
on sledges for Moscow, and there obtained from the C^ar, Ivan. 
Yassilowich lY., letters for Sing Edward, and valuable trading 
privileges for the newly-formed company. This was the origin of 
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the English Eussian Company, which was incorporated the ti,« 
next year by a charter from Queen Mary, and was SSSSj^ 
encouraged in its traffic by the Czar, who showed many ^'"^^ 
symptoms of regarding with generous eyes, the civilisation which 
he dimly saw rising beyond his western frontier. Foreign 
physicians were seen at his court, and he had seyeral dealings 
with Mary and Elizabeth.* 

4: Jenkinson's Travels through Asiatic Russia. The Bussian 
company continued to push their voyages eastward, and in 1558, 
sent out Anthony Jenkinson as their agent. Aiter reaching 
Eussia, this extraordinary man, who employed thirty-six years of 
his life in journeys and voyages so extensive, that it is difficult to 
understand how he could accomplish them in an age when 
languages and geography were so little known, set out on a 
voyage down the Volga to Astrachan, from whence he crossed the 
Caspian Sea to Persia, and made his way to the City of Bokhara. 
Here he found not only Eussian, Persian, and Indian merchants, 
but traders from Cathay, from which country the journey occupied 
nine months. After his return to England, in 1560, he made no 
fewer than six journeys to Bokhara by the same route; he 
obtained from the Sophi of Persia, for the Eussian Company, 
entire freedom of trjwie and protection for their goods and persons 
in that country; and, in 1571, again went out to Eussia as 
ambassador from Elizabeth, in which character he obtained the 
restoration of the company's privileges, which the Czar had 
suspended, and reinstated its affairs. The existence of a traveller 
like this, so enterprising, so persevering, and, necessarily, so 
intelligent — the extent and judicous selection of his objects and 
means — ^would of themselves be sufficient to show the nature and 
force of the impulse which was at that period communicated to the 
English mind.f 

5. Encouragement given to the Navy by Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth. The progress which England thus made in navigation 
and commerce, prepared her for advancing further ; and, on the 
accession of Elizabeth, a period began which was extremely 
auspicious to the rising spirit of the nation. The long peace of 
more than twenty years which ensued > the Queen's economy, 
which exempted her subjects from the burden of taxes 
oppressive to trade; and the popularity of her administration, 
were all favourable to commercial enterprise, and called it forth 
into vigorous exertion. Her discerning eye soon perceived, thai 

* Hakluyt» I., 236. f >Iackinto<Ii, III.. 178. 
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the security of Her kingdom depended on its naval force, and sbe, 
therefore, began her reign with adding to the number and strength 
of the royal navy. She filled her arsenals with naval stores ; she 
built several ships of great force, and encouraged her traders ta 
construct their own vessels, instead of purchasing them from 
foreigners. By these efforts, she impioved the skill of the 
English artificers, increased the number of sailors, and turned the 
attention of the public to the navy, as the most important national 
object. 

The royal navy, properly so called, took its rise in the reign of 
Henry VIII. At first he possessed only one ship of war of his 
own, the Great Hamj^ to which a second was added by the 
capture of Andrew Barton's ship, the Lion. In the next year 
• (1512) he built the Regent, of 1,000 tons, which was blown up, 
with all its crew, in a naval action off Brest. To replace it, he 
built a still larger vessel, called the Henry Grace de Dieu, But he 
did not satisfy himself with merely building ships : he laid the 
necessary foundations for the permanent maintenance of a naval 
Navy Office forco, by the institution of the first Navy Office, with 
HoliM "^ commissioners for its superintendence. He also established 
iDitituted. jjy pQyal charter (4 Henry VIII.), the " Corporation of the 
Trinity House of Beptford" for examining, licensing, and regulating 

f Allots, and for ordering and directing the erection of beacons and 
ighthouses, and the placing of buoys, &c. He afterwards added 
subordinate establishments at Hull and Newcastle. The navy 
yards and store-houses at "Woolwich and Deptford also owe their 
origin to him. About 1525 he erected the first pier at Dover ; 
and in 1531, an act was passed for the amending and maintenance 
of the havens and ports of Plymouth, Dartmouth, Tinmouth, 
Palmouth, and Fowey.* Elizabeth, therefore, only carried out her- 
father's policy, when she devoted her attention to naval matters. 
To protect the navy yards, she built Upnor Castle, on the Medway ; 
she also encouraged the casting of guns, and introduced the 
manufacture of gunpowder ; and she augmented the pay of both 
. sailors and soldiers. The greatest number of ships belonging to 
the crown in her reign was forty; but more than a hundred 
merchantmen were also hired and kept in constant service as men- 
of-war. On extraordinary occasions — as when the Spanish 
Armada came — ^merchant ships were pressed into the public 
service. The average crew of a man-of-war was about threa 
hundred men ; the tonnage of the largest vessels ranged betweea 

• Pictorial Hist., II., 780.781 . 
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600 and 1,000 tons ; but the greater number averaged not more 
than 150 tons each, while many were not of more than 20 or 30 
tons burden. 

6. Attempts of Frobisher and Davis to Discover a North-west 
Passage. The first voyage of discovery attempted during 
Elizabeth's reign was made by Martin Frobisher, in 1576, under 
the patronage of Dudley, Earl of "Warwick (the elder brother of the 

J Earl of Leicester), and a body of London merchants. His expedi- 
j tion consisted of only two barques, of twenty-five tons each, and a 
pinnace of ten tons. The Queen watched his vessels sail down 
the river past "Greenwich Palace, and waved her hand to bid them 
. farewell (June 8th). On the 28th of July, they came within sight 
: of Greenland ; and, on the 11th of August, entered the straits 
leading into Hudson's Bay, which stiU bear the navigator's name. 
After taking possession of the adjacent coasts in the Queen's 
name, he resolved to return, because sickness had broken out 
among his crew, and several had died. He arrived at Harwich on 
the 2nd of October, and next year again set out with the Aid, a 
royal ship of 200 tons, and two barks (May 31st), for the purpose 
of finding gold, vrith which it was thought the country abounded. 
This voyage led to no result ; and next year, Frobisher set out a 
third time, with fifteen ships, but no better success attended him 
than before. Frobisher suffered much discredit in consequence of 
these failures ; but he himself was not discouraged, and he was 
still convinced that the north-west passage was practicable, an 
opinion in which he was all the more confirmed by the treatise of 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert on the subject. The scheme, however, was 
next taken up by John Davis, who made three voyages in 1585, 
and the two following years, under the patronage of Burleigh, 
Walsingham, and other gentlemen of note and authority. He 
passed through the straits bearing his name, leading into Baffin's 
Bay ; and discovered a part of Greenland, which he called the 
Land of Desolation.* If these attempts to make that discovery 
which was left to our own day, failed in their specific object, they 
were yet crowned with these advantages : — ^Nautical experience 
was acquired ; seamen were trained to those habits bf courageous 
calmness in peril, and perseverance afber disappointment, so 
important to a seafaring life ; and the field of the whale fishery, 
which began about the end of Elizabeth's reign, was explored. 

7. Freebooting Expeditions against the Spanish Main. But 
the most remarkable of the maritime enterprises of the age were 

• Southej »s Lives, V., 13-23. 
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those expeditions which, however splendid as naval exploits, weie 

piratical in their character, and ofiben stained with dark 
thrBrituh atrocities. The number of pirates who then swarmed in 
***"' the British seas may be, in some degree, estimated from 

the .^cililtj with which BothweU collected them at Shetland — a 
station to which they flocked on account of its remoteness from 
legal authority. Between 1570 and 1675, twenty-two cases of 
piracy were tried before Elizabeth's privy council ; and, in the next 
five years, this number was doubled. In subsequent years ther 
decreased, owing to the naval expeditions against the Spanish 
Main, which were of exactly the same nature, but more dignified 
by the grandeur of the object. Such were the expeditions of 
Hawkins, Drake, and Cavendish, which have before been described; 

and that of John Oxenham, of Plymouth, who landed in 
oxeDiuun 1575 on the north side of the Isthmus of Panama, crossed 
SUrew to the opposite shore, and there built a pinnace, in which 

he began a series of buccaneering expeditions against the 
Spaniards, who took him in the end, and executed him as a pirate 
in the Peruvian capital. Another freebooter was Andrew Barker, 
of Bristol, who traded with the Canaries ; and, in revenge for the 
unlawful seizure of one of his cargoes by the Inquisition, fitted out 
two barques, and became the terror of the Spanish Main. But he 
also came to an unfortunate end, and the survivors among his 
followers returned to England with little booty. 

All those who went upon these piratical voyages against the 
Spaniards believed that they were engaged in an honest cause ; 
and, certainly, there were circumstances which made the expeditions 
plausible in the eyes of the nation. During great part of Elizabeth's 
reign, Spain and England, though formally at peace, were in a 
state of manifest enmity and private war. No English subject, 
while trading with those parts of the Spanish dominions with 
which the trade was authorized by treaty, was safe, unless he was 

a Boman Catholic. The Inquisition looked upon all 
wfjlch^^ heretics who came within its reach as amenable to its Jaws, 
Bngfuh no matter what their country ; they were rebellious 
^^jMt subjects of the universal Boman Catholic Church, and, as 
^ "* sudfi, to be punished* English property was confiscated, 
and Englishmen were imprisoned and tortured to death. On this 
ground, therefore, the first adventurers did not consider themselves 
to be pirates ; and furthermore, they were excited by a strong feeling 
of indignation against the Spaniards, for the cruelties they had 
perpetrated against the Indians. Tales of the Inquisition chambers 
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were related in every seaport tavern, and there was not a ship that 
set out from Plymouth, in which every lion-heart did not hurn 
with fierce hatred against the Spaniard and the papist, and which 
was not ready for hot or cold deaths, &re or steel, the stake or the 
torture, so the dollars could be won, and the Spaniards stripped. 
In all these voyages, too, the religious sentiment was as manifest 
as the patriotic. Before a voyage the sailors prayed; after a 
victory, they fell upon their knees ; shipwrecked men offered thanks 
to God for their deliverance. God was never forgotten; His 
Omnipotence was never unacknowledged ; and every sailor who 
returned had stories to tell of new countries and strange people. 
They had been tortured by the Spaniards ; had been stripped by 
the Caribs; travelled naked through Indian forests, full of snakes; 
forded rivers black with alligators ; had spit on the Spanish idols ; 
had been branded, manacled, whipped, and goaded with spears ; 
and had been delivered from prison by Spanish ladies of dazzling 
beauty, or had escaped by murdering the friars who guarded them.* 
Whoever has any love for these wondrous tales of English daring, 
in every sea and land, during the golden age of Elizabeth, should 
read the three foHos of that excellent scholar and brave spirit, 
Bichard Hakluyt, prebendary of "Westminster, rector of Wether- 
ingset, in Suffolk, and sometime student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
He devoted himself to the study of navigation and naval science, 
and was the first who introduced maps, globes, and other similar 
instruments into the common schools of the university. He made 
it the great business of his life to collect all the accounts of voyages 
ever made by Englishmen, in which he was greatly encouraged by 
Walsiugham and Ealeigh ; and it is from these wonderful records 
alone, that we can fully learn to appreciate the ardour of commercial 
enterprise that animated the voyages of Elizabeth's reign. He was 
bom at EytoD, in Herefordshire, 1553; died in 1616; and was 
biuded in Westminster Abbey. 

8. Raleigh and Eeymis's Voyages to Guiana. Another of these 
freebooting expeditions was made by Sir Walter Ealeigh, in the 
year 1595. His object was no less than the discovery and 
conquest of the fabulous empire of Guiana, and its capital city, the 
&r-famed El Dorado, or the golden city of Manoa, in the search 
for which, the Spaniards lost more men than in the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. Meaning to enter by the Orinoco, he sent 

♦ Shakspere's England, by Walter Thornbury, II., 2li. Read Kingsley's Westward 
Ho I "a romance written in the purest spirit of history," and burning with aU the fierf 
iMitriotism and religious zeal of the Elizabethan age. 
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Captain Whiddon, the year before, to obtain information at the 
island of Trinidad ; but when Ealeigh arrived there, the Spanish 
governor had imprisoned Whiddon, and eight of his men. To 
revenge this injury, he surprised and massacred the guards 
reduced to ashes the town of St. Joseph, and carried away the 
governor, Bereo, by whose guidance he fearlessly sailed to the 
mouth of the Orinoco ; advanced more than four hundred miles 
up the river, giving out to the natives that he was their friend and 
protector, and that he had come in search of the Spaniards, the 
common enemy of both. Four weeks were spent in the survey of 
the country, and in communications with the inhabitants, who, 
to Ealeigh's honour, were treated with kindness ; which, con- 
trasted with the savage conduct of the Spaniards, raised so 
friendly a feeling towards him, that for years his return was 
eagerly expected, and at length hailed with delight, when he made 
that unfortunate expedition in the reign of James which led to his 
death. The waters suddenly rising, and the boats being unable 
any longer to stem the rapidity of the torrent, the adventurers 
abandoned themselves to the stream, and were carried back» 
through a thousand perils, to their vessels. All these, as well as 
his explorations, the natural advantages of the country, the riches 
of the natives, the fertility of the soil, and the salubrity of the 
climate, he described in such seductive language, in an account 
which he published, that numbers offered to share with him the 
charges of another expedition ; and, while he embarked in the 
memorable expedition to Cadiz, his friend, Laurence Keymis, 
made the second voyage to Guiana (1596). But no settlement 
was formed, nor any additional discoveries made. 

0. Attempts to Establish a Colony at Virginia. Ealeigh would 
have prevented one great reproach being placed upon his character 
had he sailed to relieve the poor colonists whom he had left in 
Virginia, instead of making a wild expedition in search of a 
fabulous empire. In 1676, Sir Humphrey Gilbert (Ealeigh's step- 
brother) obtained letters patent from Queen Elizabeth, giving to 
him, his heirs and assigns, full power to discover and subdue 
foreign and heathen lands not in the possession of any Christian 
prince, nor inhabited by any Christian people ; to hold them of the 
English crown, on the payment of one-fiith of all the gold and 
silver ore that might be extracted ; to resist and expel all whe 
attempted to settle within two hundred leagues of the place where 
he or nis dependents might ^x their habitation within the next 
six years; and to capture all ships which attempted to trade 
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in the rivers, or on the coasts within the limits aforesaid.* 
In consequence of this most ample grant, Gilbert undertook 
two voyages to North America, landing in Newfoundland in the 
second one (1583), and taking possession of the country in the 
sovereign's name, with the usual feudal ceremonies. But na 
settlement was made ; and, when Gilbert sailed in search of a 
more favourable shore, his ships met with such disasters that he 
was compelled to return. The largest ship deserted, under 
pretence of a contagious disease ; but most of the crew were 
pirates. The ship, called the Admiral, was lost in a storm ; and 
then Gilbert, in defiance of advice, hoisted his flag in a small 
vessel of ten tons. On the 9th of September, while they BWnwreck 
were contending with "foul weather and terrible seas, Humphrey 
breaking short and high, pyramid-wise — ^men, which all <'*i''«'^'- 
their life had occupied the sea, never saw it more outrageous," the 
pinnace was nearly cast away. Tet at that time she recovered ; 
and, giving forth signs of joy, the general, sitting abaft with a 
book in his hand, cried out to those in the Golden Hind, as often 
as they came within hearing, " We are as near heaven at sea as 
on land." That same midnight the lights of the pinnace suddenly 
went out, and Gilbert and his little crew were swallowed up in 
the deep. He was the worthiest man of that age.t Baleigh, not 
. disheartened by the fate of his relative, procured a patent, as 
ample as his brother's, in the following year (1583) ; and imme- 
diately sent out two exploring ships, with instructions to take a 
more southerly course. The result was the discovery of that part 
of the American continent which Elizabeth, in allusion to herself, 
honoured with the name of Virginia, Ealeigh's patent was then 
confirmed by act of parliament, and, early in 1585, he sent out a 
fleet of seven vessels, under the command of his relative. Sir 
Eichard Grenville, another of the grand men of this g,^ 
heroic age. After sailing among the West India islands, QjjS"ne'« 
and capturing Spanish prizes (for Englishmen, in those ^oy"*^- 
days, always turned aside to have a shot at the "ravenous 
strangers"), Grenville landed a colony of 108 persons on the 
island of Eoanoke, an incommodious station, without any safe 
harbour, and almost uninhabited. Scarcely had the ships 
departed, when the settlers became involved in hostilities with 
the natives ; and, provisions becoming scarce, they were glad to- 
embark in the fleet of Sir Francis Drake, who chanced to touch at 
the place on his return from an expedition against the Spanish 

* Sobertson's America, II., 295-19^ ; Hakluyt, III., 135. f Ibid. III., 143, Ac 
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Main, They arrived in England about the end of July, 1586. A 
fortnight after their departure, Grenville came to their relief; and, 
finding them gone, left fift;een men in the place, with provisions for 
two years. Next year (1687), Ealeigh sent out three more vessels, 
with a governor. Captain John White, and assistants, to whom he 
gave a charter, incorporating them by the name of the governor 
and assistants of the city of Ealeigh, in Virginia. A miserable 
spectacle met their gaze on reaching Eoanoke — the bones of the 
fif'teen men, who had been murdered by the Indians, lay scattered 
about ; the buildings were deserted ; the fort was in ruins ; and 
the wild deer had returned to the haunts from which they had 
been driven. When White returned to England for provisions, 
he found the public mind solely occupied with the Spanish 
Armada ; Ealeigh was too busy to attend to his infant colony ; 
and what became of the unhappy settlers is a matter of gloomy 
uncertainty. Certain it is they perished ; and thus terminated the 
work of colonisation, as prosecuted by the English in the reign of 
Elizabeth.* 

10. Voyages to India and the South Sea. It was natural that 
the English, after all the experience gained in these daring 
enterprises, should be prepared for bolder speculations, and begin 
to extend their views to the most distant regions of the world. 
As early as 1530, Captain William Hawkins, the father of the 
famous Sir John Hawkins, traded regularly with the coast of 
-Guinea and Brazil, and thus led his countrymen half way to 
India and the South Sea. How Drake and Cavendish followed 
him years afterwards, we have before seen. In a second South 
Sea voyage undertaken by Cavendish (1591), Davis, the 
3 jiinas Arctic navigator, discovered the Falkland Islands ; Andrew 
Merrick made another voyage to the same regions; and in 
1593 Sir Eichard Hawkins, the brother of Sir John, set out in his 
ship, called by his wife Repentance^ because that " was the safest 
ship we could sail to purchase the haven of heaven"; but altered 
by Queen Elizabeth to the name of the Dainty, He purposed 
sailing to Japan, China, and the East Indian Islands, but he was 
taken by the Spaniards off the coast of Peru. Two years before 
this, the first English voyage to India, round the Cape, was made, 
under the auspices of the Turkey Company. In 1583, they 
despatched two agents, Newbery and Fitch, to Tripoli, in Syria, 
whence they proceeded to Bagdad, down the Tigris and Persian 
-Gulf to Ormus, where they embarked for Goa. Newbery died 

• Southeor'f Livei, IV., 217-241 ; Sobertson's America, IL, S96-304. 
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in India; but Fitch visited Agra, Bengal, Pegu, Ceylon, and 
Ckxshin, and returned to England in 1591. Euraished with the 
information thus obtained, Captain Lancaster, with three 
ships, sailed from Plymouth for the Cape of Good Hope, j^wf^to* 
Lancaster's vessel reached India alone; he took in a cargo 
of pepper and other spices at Sumatra and Ceylon, and then set 
out for the "West Indies, where he lost his ship, and was left with 
his crew on the uninhabited island of Mona, near Hispaniola, from 
which he was brought home to Europe by a Prench vessel, in 
May, 1594. The scheme, however, was still prosecuted, and on 
the 22nd of September, 1599, a public meeting was held at 
Pounders' Hall, London, where an independent associa- 
tion was formed, and incorporated by royal charter in the compjiiy 
following year, under the title of "The Governor and 
Company of the Merchants of London, trading to the East 
Iijdies." 

The charter, among other privileges, conferred the exclusive 
right of trading, for fifteen years, to all parts of Asia, Africa, and 
Ajmerica, beyond the Cape of Good Hope eastward as far as the 
Straits of Magellan, except such countries and ports as might be 
in the actual possession of any Christian prince at amity with the 
Queen. The company commenced proceedings without delay, by 
sending out five ships, under Captain Lancaster (Pebruary-April, 
1601). He reached Sumatra on the 6th of June, 1602 ; sent a 
pinnace to the Moluccas, and established a factory in the island of 
Java. When he returned (September 11th, 1603), Elizabeth was 
no more, so that the history of English commerce with India 
belongs to a later period. 

11. English Trade with Antwerp : The Intercnrsus MagnuB. 
The rapidity with which all these discoveries followed each other, 
soon began to effect an important change in Europe. Gold, 
silver, "West Indian spices, and all the luxuries of the east, became 
common in the markets of the west, especially at Antwerp, which 
was the greatest emporium of the age, and contained above a 
thousand foreign merchants. Its commerce with England was 
very great ; indeed, the Netherlands, from very early times, kept 
up an active intercourse with this country, and our sovereigns 
were always prudent enough to encourage it. In 1496, Henry VII. 
made that great treaty with the Archduke Philip, called the 
IntercursuLs Magnus^ which may be called the earliest commercial 
treaty, based upon the principles of free trade. 

It stipulated the freedom of trading to the ports of both countries without 
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passport or licence; freedom of fishing on the coasts of both; mutual protec' 
tion against pirates ; and free shelter in storm. The pillage of wrecks before 
a year after the time of the wreck was restrained ; the usual privileges of traders 
were secured ; the arrest of foreign debtors regulated ; the importation into 
-either country of an enemy's goods forbidden ; and no letters of marque or 
reprisal were to be granted, till after due warning to the sovereign of the 
wrong doer. 

" No other transaction," observes Mackintosh,* " had before so 
strongly evidenced, that Europe began to recognise a reciprocity 
Effeeto of of rights and duties between states, and to reverence a 
the treaix- ^^q q^ rules and usages as much morally obligatory on 
nations, as the ordinary maxims of private duty are on the con- 
science of individuals." It is evident that an approach was being 
made to those mighty, but unobserved, changes which were about 
to raise the middle classes to greater influence ; to restore personal 
property to that equality with real, of which the feudal institutions 
had robbed it ; to extend political importance to the lowest limits 
of liberal education, and to diffuse that education so widely, as to 
Alter the seat of power, and bring into question many opinions 
hitherto prevalent amongst statesmen. \ The commodities which 

Ilngland obtained from the market at Antwerp comprised 
Antwerp cvery commercial article of the day, while she in return 
, sent wools and draperies, metals, peltry, and provisions. 
The English cloths and staffs were then sent by the Antwerp 
traders to every place in Europe, and in Germany were 
highly esteemed as rare and curious things. The place where 
the merchants of the several nations congregated, was called 
the English Bourse, or Exchange. But when the Dutch 
rose in rebellion against their Spanish rulers, and Antwerp was 
sacked by the Duke of Parma (1585), this great trade became 
dispersed over several countries. The fishing trade removed to 
Holland; the woollen manufacture settled in Leyden, and the 
linen, in Amsterdam and Haarlem ; and about a third part of the 
trade in silks, damasks, serges, and stockings, settled in England. 
The Dutch were then fast depriving the Spaniards and Portugese 
of their trade, and Amsterdam became the greatest emporium of 
Europe. 

12. Restrictions upon English trade. The new channels of 
trade opened out by the discoveries, and which have been noticed, 

were the Newfoundland cod-fishery, the Greenland whale- 
ebanneit fishery, the East Indian, Eussian, and Turkey trades. 

Ships from Bristol took out cloth, soap, and other articles 

• History, U., 10. t Ibid. 
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ix) the Canaries, and brought back drugs, sugar, and kidskins; 
others brought elephants' teeth firom Guinea, and tall ships of 
London and Southampton conveyed English woollen cloths to 
Syria and the Leyant, and returned laden with silks, camlets, 
rhubarb, malmsey, muscade, and other wines, oils, cotton wool, 
Turkey carpets, and Indian spices. But English merchants 
laboured under many disadvantages at first. The govern- 
ment still encouraged the settlement of foreigners in nSchSits 
England, and granted them charters, with exclusive *"**""*• 
privileges, and permission to settle in all the large towns. The 
German merchants of the Steelyard, and the merchants of the 
Staple, were still important companies, and Henry VII. granted a 
charter to certain Venetian merchants resident in London. Indeed, 
there were traders of every nation to be found in London, as well 
&s in Antwerp. But the presence of these was odious to the 
English, and always had been ; and in 1517, a great insurrection 
of the Londoners was made against them, which, from the day on 
which it occurred, was long remembered under the name of " Evil 
May-day." The complaint against them was, that they were so 
numerous, the English merchants had nothing to do, and it was 
impossible to buy, except from them. They also forestalled the 
market, it was said, so that no good thing came thither, and 
Englishmen lacked and starved, while the foreigners lived in plenty 
and pleasure. Another circumstance which restricted the 
commercial enterprises oi native merchants was the spirit rentrictiug 
of legislation, as showTi by different statutes enacted against 
usury, or interest, by which credit, one of the great foundations of 
commerce, was destroyed. Capital, thus forbidden to be invested, 
was accumulated in the form of plate, and no one who had in his 
house less than £100 worth of silver plate was considered to be 
worth anything. A statute of Henry, however, allowed a rate of 
10 per cent, interest, and capital became freer in its operation. 
Another fallacy of the time which injured trade was the notion, 
that the country was rich in proportion as it reqpived money from 
foreigners and paid none. This idea, called the balance of trade, 
was propoundea in an act of Henry VII., reviving a former one of 
Edward IV., forbidding coin, plate, or jewels, to be sent out of the 
country. In conformity with this law, Erasmus was stripped of 
aU his money, except a few angels, when he returned to HolLand.* 
A third evil under which commerce lay was monopoly. 
Hardly a foreign state existed, the exclusive right of trading and ° 
with which was not allotted to some mercantile association. °*°™**'** ** 

* Knight's Fop. Hist., II., aso. 
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Internal trade was managed in the same way, the merchants of the 
Staple enjoying^exclusively the right of traffic in the chief home 
commodities. The mann&cturing arts were also tied up ; the grasp 
of a patentee was upon almost every article ; and even the exercise 
of industry was fettered, by the privileges enjoyed by the several 
guilds in London, Bristol, Norwich, Ooventay, York, and other 
vaTiffation pl^ccs^ In the enactment of navigation laws, we perceive 
"^•- a better spirit. In the infancy of commerce such regula- 
tions were necessary. But English consumers were deprived 
of the competition which would bring their commodities at the 
cheapest rate, and with the most constant supply ; and we find 
that in Elizabeth's first parliament the navigation laws were so 
&r relaxed, that merchandise was allowed to be exported and 
imported in foreign bottoms, f 

13. English Merchants : Sir Thomas Gresham. In spite, however^ 
of these disadvantages, English merchants expanded their trade. 
Kerebant ^hc privileges of the Steelyard Company were abolished 
ck»mpanieB. jn ^}^q reign of Edward VI., and the Netherland trade 
was transferred to the English Merchant Adventurers, an old 
company re-established under Henry VII. Another English 
company was incorporated in 1579, by the name of the Eellowship 
of Eastland Merchants, with the exclusive right of trading te 
Norway, and the countries along the coasts of the Baltic. In 
short, towards the close of the sixteenth century, there were local 
companies of merchant adventurers in most of the great towns» 
enjoying exclusive privileges of trade to particular countries ; and 
the final shutting up of the Steelyard, in 1697, completed the 
triumph of English industry, and its emancipation firom foreign 
thraldom. The wealth of individual tradesmen in London became 
the amazement of foreigners, and many citizens possessed firom 
fifty to sixty thousand pounds sterling. Sir Thomas Oresham's 
aggrandisement was a characteristic feature of the age. His 
father, the son of an ancient and opulent fiunily in Nonolk, had 
applied himself to merchandise in the reign of Henry VII. He 
enriched himself as the chief merchant and money dealer of 
Henry VIII. ; he was fevourable to the new religious opinions, 
and was a remarkable example of that conquest over old prejudice 
which shrank fi*om traffic as derogatory to a gentleman. He gave 
his son a university education at Cambridge, and made hun a 
member of the Mercers* Company. The son followed the footsteps 
of the father, and he was banker to Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth; 

• WadflPf Middle uid Working Classes, 21. f Hot. Hist., U., 789. 
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and by his advice the experiment was first tried, in 1569, of 
raising a loan for the crown at home, instead of resorting, as had 
hitherto been done^ to foreign capitalists. His father had con- 
ceived the project of building an exchange, or covered TheBoyai 
walk, for the merchants of London, similar to the Antwerp '^«*»««e- 
Bonrse, and he therefore determined upon executing it. His only 
demand upon the city was for a site ; which being readily granted, 
he erected upon it, in 1566-1570, a stately edifice of brick, roofed 
with slate, which Queen Elizabeth opened, and proclaimed with 
full state ceremonial, " The Eoyal Exchange." It consisted of a 
quadrangular arcade, surrounding an open court, with galleries 
above, containing shops. The Queen dined with Gresham on the 
occasit)n. But this great merchant displayed liberality and mer- 
cantile mtagnificence in other ways. His seat at Osterley Park, 
near Brentford, was a splendid mansion; and he founded the 
civil college known by his name ; which, hots^ever, has long ceased 
to answer any useful pftirpose. 

14. Inland Trade, and Means of Communication. The greater 
part of the internal traffic of England, at this period, was still 
carried on in fairs, the chief of which were held at Stour- 
bridge, Bristol, London (Bartholomew), and Lynton. The 
description of Yanity Eair, in Bunyan's PitgrirrCs Progress, will give 
the reader the truest and most graphic account of what these fairs 
were* The constant resort to markets made inns flourish, 
especially on the great roads. The dissolution of the '^^ 
monasteries, also, gave them greater importance. The larger ones 
were of the form of ^n open court, with galleries around, commu- 
nicating with the various ranges of apartments. The innkeeper 
in every town was a personage of note, and in country places, 
where the church living vras poor, the incumbent was frequency 
the tavern keeper also, and entertained his guests much more as a 
Mend and host, than the landlord of an hotel in these days. 
Every man might have what he called for, and be lodged in a clean 
chambet, of which he kept the key. The rooms were well 
furnished, especially with linen, and if the traveller lost anything 
while in the inn, the landlord was responsible. The signs were 
very gorgeously painted, to tempt travellers. But if the host waa 
honest, the tapsters aind chamberlains had a private understanding 
with thieves, who infested the roads in great numbers.* Tjfavelling 
was mostly on horseback, the state of the roads generally ttmtm^* 

* The student should refer to the desorlptionsr of Sliakspeardi add other Elizabethan 
dramatists. See, also, Knlght'a Fop. Hist., n., 4Gr5. 
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being too bad for wheeled carriages. Females usually rode 
behind their servants, but sometimes they travelled in litters. 
Coaches were used for the sick and infirm, or for occasions of 
state ; and it is said that Lord Arundel introduced them in 1563. 
They were nothing more than ornamented wagons; they had 
neither springs nor glass windows ; were richly carved, and had 
canopies and curtains. At the sides were projecting seats, called 
boots, usually occupied by attendants. Hired wagons were 
Fottinff sometimes used for travellers, but regular stage convey- 
wriiige of ances were unknown. Eelays of post horses were kept 
iflttora. Qjj ^]jg great roads ; it was by post that Essex travelled 
when he left Ireland so suddenly, and appeared before the Queen 
before any intelligence had been received of his proceedings. 
There was no regular, speedy, national conveyance for letters; 
these being sent by sucn opportunities as offered — ^as by the 
carriers of goods ; but in cases of importance, special couriers were 
employed. On the great road to Scotland, however, there were 
postmasters at different stations, who were responsible for 
the forwarding of the government despatches. This northern 
correspondence was of the highest importance in Elizabeth's reign, 
and Burleigh had the covers of the letters regularly marked with 
the time of the arrival of the messenger at the different stations. 
The following is an instance of this : 

** To Sir Raff Sadler and Sir James Crofts, knights at Berwicke, W. CeciU, 
or liff (life) liff, liff, 25tli of November at Westminster. 

Received at Styelton the xxvi. day of November at six o'clocke at nite. 

Received at Neverke the xxviL day of November at ix. of the clocke in the 
morning. 

Received at the xxvii. day of November at ii. of the clocke at 

afternoon. 

Received at Newcastell, the first of December at xi. of the clocke before 
noon." 

. 18. Mann&ctnres. Among the national manu&ctures, that 
Th, of woollen cloth still preserved its old pre-eminence. 

SSSJ* Several distinct classes of workmen were employed in it ; 
'^"•- and the clothier was the capitalist who gave them work. 
He delivered a stipulated quantity to the weaver, who, after 
allowing for waste, was bound to return cloth of an honest weight, 
under the penalty of being put in the pillory, or the cucfing 
stool. About the middle of the century, these clothiers began the 
practice of setting up looms in their own houses, and employing 
their own weavers. Machinery, however, was discouraged by the 
legislature ; and gig mills, which had been lately devised, were 
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prohibited by an act passed in 1551. The decline of corporate 
immunities during this period, effected a very important DeoUMof 
change in the cloth manufacture. These immunities, now '^^^ 
that industry had taken firm root in the kingdom, became not only 
unnecessary, but oppressive, because tradesmen were prevented 
^om carrying on their occupations in the towns, unless qualified 
by patrimony, apprenticeship, or purchase. Manufacturers, there- 
fore, no longer requiring the protection of corporations, partly in 
consequence of a more regular police, and stricter administration 
of justice, settled in places enjoying local advantages best adapted 
to their pursuits, and where they were unfettered by 
chartered privileges. These manufacturers were termed "ojen^**^* 
** foreigners," and the towns they settled in were called 
open towns. Thus arose the manufactures of Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Leeds, and other places in the West Eiding. 
Many of those who thus engaged in the woollen trade were 
husbandmen, or graziers, who made their own wool into cloth, 
with the assistance of their wives and families. The cloth they 
made was of a coarse description, and, judging firom the statutes 
enacted regarding them, they were not remarkable for honesty in 
their dealings ; passing off bad cloth for good, and giving short 
measure.* Between them and the guilds a constant struggle went 
on, and the legislature generally fevoured the latter, by placing 
restrictions on the country workmen as to the number of their 
looms, and of their apprentices, and the places where they should 
carry on their trade. These places were diiefly situated in Essex 
and the south-eastern counties ; in Oxford, Berkshire, and 
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the west of England ; and in the four northern counties, facturin^ 
Wilts, Gloucester, and Somerset were famous for their 
broad cloths ; Manchester was known for its rugs and friezes ; 
York for coverlets ; and Lancashire and Yorkshire for what were 
called "cottons." All these various descriptions of cloth were 
brought into general consumption by means of hawkers, pedlars, 
and traders, who visited the feiirs, and kept their stalls in the open 
market places. Aulnegers were appointed for every market, to 
examine the cloths offered for sale, and hold an assize upon them 
for the purpose of sealing them as genuine. Next in value and 
importance was the worsted manumcture, which was carried on 
in the eastern counties, Norfolk being the principal seat ^h, 
of the trade. When the Netherlands revolted against the Jini!* 
tyranny of Spain, great numbers of their most skilful and ^'^'"^ 

«Piet. Hist., n., 807. 
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industrioufl artisans came and settled in the eastern counties, and^ 
by the introduction of new processes, considerably improved th^ 
trade. Norwich was the head town for the manufecture, and all 
goods had to be sent to it that they might be searched and sealed. 
Only certain substances and certain colours were allowed by statute 
in the dyeing: but new substances, which the discoyery of 
America made known, were soon brought into use, in spite of 
enactments to the contrary, because it was the interest of the 
dyers to use them. These were the staple manufactures of 
England at this period. Only coarse linens were as yet made, 
and these chiefly by housewives for family use ; there was no 
regular silk trade ; and, to show that manufacturing i mp rovements 
were discouraged, we may mention that, when William Lee 
invented the stocking fiame, in 1689, he was compelled to take 
j,^ his invention to Prance. Iron works were carried on in 
'^** Kent, Sussex, and Surrey; but, as wood had become 
scarce, and coal began to be used, they were removed to other 
districts where the new fiiel abounded. The pin manufacture 
began in this period. 



Section n.— THE PEASANTEY AND WORKING CLASSES. 

19. Condition of the Yeomanry under Henry VII. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, farms were cheaply rented 
and roughly cultivated ; and the condition of the peasantry was 
A farm ^^^^ of idle, coarso contentment. An ordinary farm house 
hooM. -^as a timber building, with walls of plaster, and roof 
of thatch. The beds were straw pallets, covered with a coarse 
sheet ; or, at the best, flock mattresses. There was seldom a 
chimney, and but few conveniences. The usual diet of the 
inmates was salted meat, poultry, and dairy produce, with 
the coarser grain, as barley or rye, for bread, and, 
occasionally, wheaten loaves or cakes; for the frequent use of 
wheaten bread was a luxury only for the rich. The rustic 
housewife spun the clothing from the wool and flax produced on the 
oecapa. farm. She and her maids also measured out the com, and 
^^^'' sent it to the mill ; brewed and baked for the household 
consumption; took charge of the cows, swine, and poultry, and 
attended to the garden ; while the men looked to their labours afield^ 
and made their own ox-bows, yokes, plough-gear, and other &rming 
implements. In this way, a rough, but comfortable abundance was. 
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i^ecured bj the Bngiish yeomanry during the reign of Henry YILp 
^yen when their stock of money seldom exceeded a few shillin£8» 
4ind, when rent day arriyed, the sale of a horse or cow had to m^^ 
up any deficiency, Latimer has given us, in i^e account of his owa 
home, a graphic picture of the yeoman of this date. His father 
paid £4 a year rental, for which he had as much land under tillage 
^ kept 6 men, 30 cows, and 100 sheep. He kept a horse and man 
for the King's service, sent his son to school and college, and gave 
to each of his daughters a dower of «£5. when they were married* 
Besides all which, he was hospitable to his neighbours, and gave 
«lms to the poor, 

20. Changes in Agricultural Life under Henry VIII. and his 
Successors. But after the accession of Henry YIII. ^mers began 
to £nd themselves in new circumstances. The new occupant of 
Latimer's fiurm paid ^16 yearly rental; and, as this increase 
of rents was general, many of the yeomanry were reduced 
to the condition of day-labourers. This rise in rents was owing to 
the conunerciaL spirit, which was penetrating the whole system 
of rural affairs ; the land was everywhere changing owners, 
through the ruin of the feudal aristocracy, and the ^^ 
alienation of the church lands. What had tpken place in 
the towns at an earlier period, was now taking place in the country 
districts. As the feudal tenants who had clustered round the 
baronial castle were now grown into independent burgesses, so the 
villeins having substituted rent for service, had grown into farmers 
and graziers, and again into landed proprietors. The men of the 
towns who had saved money as artificers and traders, seeing the 
advantage to be derived firom the judicious occupation of land, 
bought it up as opportunity ofiered ; for the fetters of entail had 
now been abolished, not only by the Statute of Pines, but by a 
decision of the judges, in the 12 Edward IV. The lords of the 
manors, also, gladly granted the vast unenclosed grounds, as copy- 
hold, to the provident burgess who had been dealing in broad 
•cloth, and now wanted to become richer by raising his own wool.* 
T'his inclosure of common and waste lands, which now became 
very common, was another change which affected the 
lower order of husbandmen; causing them enormous 
misery at first, because it deprived them of the pastures, on which 
they had hitherto depended, but ultimately, productive of great 
gpod. Marshes and heaths, in the neighbourhood of the townA, 
-were made profitable, by being converted into tillage and pasture ; 

« Snight*« Pop. Hist., II„ 40ft» 
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many new occupations, as the planting of hedges, ditching, &c.^ 
arose ; and it was noticed that those counties, as Essex, Kent, and 
Northamptonshire, where there were most inclosures, were tho- 
most wealthy. A third change was the conversion of tillage 
oonTenion ^^ pastuTage, in consequence of the increased traffic in- 
iJto"*** wool, and the greater profits that were made by rearing; 
pwftnnge. gjieep, than by growing com. The rise of wages, also^ 
made tillage much more expensiye than formerly ; besides which^ 
it was so unprofitable, that it afforded no return for the employment 
of capital. But sheep feeding was profitable ; and it soon produced 
a greater demand for labour, as it furnished employment to the 
manufacturers, the ret^lers, and the merchants. But the sudden- 
ness and violence of these changes, " a revolution " which " never 
before occurred in England, and has never occurred since,"* 
produced an aggregate of misery which the vrriters of that period 
bitterly deplore ; and the land was overspread with theft, beggary, 
and starvation. The legislature vainly endeavoured to suppress^ 
the evil. The growth of large fiirms was prohibited by an act in 
1553 ; no man was allowed to keep more than 2,000 sheep, except 
on his own land ; and no more than two &rms were to be rented 
by the same tenant. On some sheep &rms, the act stated, there 
were flocks of from ten to twenty thousand. 

21. The Improvements which followed. Although the immediate- 
effect of these changes was painful, their operation, on the whole, 
was highly beneficial to agriculture. The subdivision of farms, 
and the increase of rent, compelled the fiirmers to improve their- 
cultivation ; and this was followed with such success, that by the 
end of Elizabeth's reign, the produce of each cultivated acre was at 
least doubled. The houses of the yeomanry, formerly built or 
wood, were now superseded by cottages of brick or stone ^ 
th« * the rooms were more airy and capacious, and the out- 
jMmaiir}. |j^Ujj|jjgg -^qyc farther removed from the dwelling ; the 

furniture was such as had formerly been confined to the mansions 
of squires and franklins ; wooden trenchers gave way to pewter- 
platters, and in some places to silver plate ; and instead of a straw 
mattress there was a feather bed. But the more ordinary 
dwellings of the &rmers were still very imperfect, being defective 
in ventilation, because the windows were fixed, while the wind 
found its way freely through the crevices in the walls. Cottage* 
seldom had more than one or two rooms, and were mostly built or 
clay, coated with lime, and thatched vHith reeds. In the towns^ 

• Knight's Pop. Hist., II., 4M, 
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the upper stories projected over the lower, and a profusion of 
omaments covered the fronts. The small farm-houses were 
similar in plan. Yet these common dwellings exhibited many 
improvements, when compared with those of preceding centuries. 
Qmnneys were built ; the destruction of the woods, accelerated by 
the progress of the manufactures, led to the general use of sea- 
coal, chiefly brought from Newcastle, where large sums were 
expended in the works of the collieries. The dirt and sulphurous 
exhalations, however, of this coal, prejudiced many against its use, 
and it v^b forbidden to be burnt in London during the sitting of 
parliament, lest the health of the country members should suffer 
thereby. With regard to food, salted meat in winter, and 
salted fish, were the staple articles of food ; but to these there 
could be added, in greater plenty than before, the fresh 
produce of the pasture, the mrm, and the dairy. Tusser, 
the Essex poet, who lived about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
thus describes the good cheer of the English yeoman of his day : — 

Good bread and good drink, a good fire in the hall ; 
Brawn pudding, and sauce, and good mustard withal ; 
Beef, mutton, and pork, shred pies of the best : 
Pig, veal, goose, and capon, and turkey well drest ; 
Cheese, apples, and nuts, jolly carols to hear, 
As then in the country is counted good cheer. 

Owing to the improved cultivation, and the attention paid to 
manuring, better crops were raised; and new articles were 
introduced, as clover, and the hop, both of which came fix)m the 
Netherlands. The breeding of cattle was also carefully attended 
to. The improvements in gardening were stiU greater. Plums, 
currants, iapricots, pippins, and other fruits, were intro- 
duced from abroad, in the reign of Henry VIII., and soon 
became general ; and, in the reign of Elizabeth, the pleasure garden 
was separated from the kitchen garden, and such flowers as the 
carnation, the musk and damask rose, and the giUy-flower, were 
introduced. An Elizabethan garden, however, was a very sombre 
and dull place, as compared with our modem ones. It was a 
square parterre, enclosed by high walls, scooped into fountains, 
and heaved into terraces ; it contained alcoves and leafy labyrinths, 
the trees were heavy and dark, and the hedges were curiously 
dipped.* 

22. Wages and Prices. The old system of fixing the price of 
labour by public proclamation and acts of parliament was still 

* See " Shakspere*s England,'* I., gi. 
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continued ; the injurious, if not futile, tendency of which, hardlj 
needs demonstration. There were, in fact, causes at work, xnuoh 
caiuM Biore powerful than legislative interference, to disturb 
n^JiiMm ^^6 balance of wages and prices. One of these was ihe 
^^' debasement of the coin. The object of this abominable 
process was, the relief of the sovereign's necessities ; and Heniy 
YIII. carried it to a disgraceful excess. He introduced copp^ 
into his gold and silver coins, beyond the amount necessary £ar 
alloy ; and he coined the pound of this mixed metal, first 
nen?oftiie into 540, and then into 576 pennies, in8tea# of 450, 
^°' which had been the proportion m>m the time of Edward 
rv. Edward VI.'s government increased the number of pennies 
to 864, by which they were able to pay off wC80,000 of the King's 
debts. The consequence of aU this was, that the coins were not 
worth their nominal value in the market ; the shilling and groat 
were called down one-fourth, and the English pound, which was 
formerly exchanged at Antwerp for thirty shillings, could only 
obtain fourteen. Forged and counterfeit money was also 
encouraged by this wretched policy, and the true vdue of goods 
could not be ascertained. The result upon wages was extremely 
pernicious, for the three pennies a day, which the Act for Wages 
in 1515 fixed as the laboturers' remuneration, were so debased 
that, in 1545, they were worth only three halfpence, and in 1550, 
only three &rthings. The sufferings of the people from the 
consequent rise of prices, were attributed to inclosures, the increase 
of pasture, and higher rents ; but the debasement of the coin was 
the chief cause, and it continued to operate until the reign of 
Elizabeth, upon whose tomb was inscribed, as one of the glories 
of her reign, "moneta in justum valorem reducta."* Another 
increaM of causc which Contributed to raise the price of commodities 
population: ^j^g^ ^}jq incrcaso of population. At the accession of 
Henry YII., the population was about four millions ; the northern 
counties, especially Lancashire and Cumberland, being very ill 
peopled; and the population of London and Westminster not 
(exceeding 70,000. But towards the close of Elizabeth's reign, ihe 
pntire population had reached to five or six millions ; and we find 
that proclamations which had £)rmerly been issued against the 
destruction of cottages, and the desertion of the old corporate 
towns, were latterly issued against the increase of the former, ^nd 
the extension of London and the large towns.t 

* Knight's Pop. Hist.. II., 474-475. 
t Knight* s Pop. Hist., IV., 249: Pict. Hist.. TI., 902 ; Wade's Hist, of the Middle and 
Working Classes, chap. vi. ; Eden's State of the Poor. 
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The great eyil in the rise of prices was, that wages did not 
advance equally with them. Owing to the debasement of 
the coin, their dependence upon the pric9 of food and ptoportion 
other necessaries was destroyed. The influx of American il!!^irSid 
silver had not so immediate an effect in this way, as has ^'^"^ 
generally been alleged ; that effect not becoming manifest until a 
later period. In 1495, a labourer could purchase, with his wages, 

199 pmts of wheat ; in 1593, on^ 82 pints ; and in 1510, only 46 
pints ; so that, in the reign of tlames I., he could obtain only a 
lourth part of the necessaries and conveniences which he obtained 
in the reign of Henry YII. The average price of wheat at the 
former date was 6s. 8d. the quarter; but it was subject to 
excessive fluctuations, the price often rising to ^5. In the latter 
part of the sixteenth centiuy, the average price was £h Under 
Henry YIII., beef and pork were fixed by statute at ^d. per lb., 
and mutton at |d» By the end of Dlizabeth's reign, these prices 
had doubled ana trebled ; and those who formerly kept house on 

200 marks a year, could not do so then on ^200. 

23. Condition of the Pay Labourer mider the Tudors. The 
wages of artisans under the Tudors averaged 6 jd. a day ; those of 
day labourers, 4d,; so that, assuming the penny in Henry VIIL's 
reign to have been equal in terms of bread, beef, and beer, which 
was a penny a gallon, to the present shilling, the workman was 
in a very prosperous condition. This is Eroude's estimate ; but 
we must remember that, owiQg to the debasement of the coin, the 
penny of Henry YIII. was not equal to the present shilling. 
There were, however, advantages of another kind, which the 
agricultural labourer enjoyed, of which he is now deprived. He 
was in little danger of being thrown out of employ, because he 
was engaged by contract for not less than a year, and could not 
be dismissed before his term had expired, unless some gross 
misconduct could be proved against him before two magistrates. 
He had, on the average, one hoHday a week, on account of a 
saint's day, or other festival ; the large ranges of common and 
unenclosed forest land furnished his ^el gratis, and fed his pigs, 
ducks, geese, and cow, if be eould afford to keep one. That Que 
labourer esteemed these advantages is shown by his resistance 
against inclosures, and by parliament insisting that he should not 
be left without a piece of ground on which he could employ 
his own 9nd his family's industry. The same writer attributes 
this prosperity of labour, not so much to there being a large 
demand for it, and only a limited supply, but to the care of the 
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state, which did not regard labour as a commodity, and men a» 
" hands," or machines, but endeavoured to portion out the various 
classes of society by the rule of equity, not that of economy. But 
this is the opinion of one who looks with too partial an eye upon 
all the acts of Henry YIII.'s government, and, indeed, of that age 
generally.* 

24. Poor and Poor Laws. A much safer estimate of tha 
condition of the labouring classes, and of the great mass of th» 
population, may be gathered from the history of the poor and poor 
laws. 

The pauperism and mendicancy which arose out of the abolition 
increaM of of villciuage, bccamc, in the sixteenth century, more- 
i»ap«riiai: fonmdable than ever. 

This was not owing to the dissolution of the monasteries, so 
much as has generally been alleged ; for the monasteries seldom 
not canted troublcd themsclvcs with relieving the poor that did not 
jj dbjoiu. immediately belong to their own domains ; and they were 
moiuit«riei morc burdcued by the rich than by the poor, the great 
men who travelled from house to house not contenting themselves 
with having their numerous retinues lodged and luxuriously feasted 
at the expense of their hosts, but often extorting a considerable 
present of money and provisions from the abbott at their 
departure.! That the charity of the monks was not very lively, 
may be inferred from their conduct with respect to the appropriate 
livings. By masses and obits, and other religious observances, 
they had possessed themselves of a large number of the richest 
benefices in England ; but, instead of applying their incomes to 
the purposes of religion and charity, they perverted them to the 
enriching of their own fraternities ; and a compulsory act of the 
legislature (15 Eichard II.) was necessary to compel them to 
restore to the poor a portion of their rights, and allow a decent 
maintenance to the parish priest. Again, there was much vagrant 
mendicancy in England long before the Beformation, and, as early 
as the foiui:eenth century, it had engaged the attention of the 
legislature. After the reign of Henry lY., parliament suspended 
its efforts in grappling with pauperism ; but very soon renewed 
them, after the restoration of a settled government under Henry 
YII. In 1530, an act was passed, dividing the poor into 
vagabonds, and impotent poor. The latter were licensed 
«^t^^ to beg within certain districts ; their names were to be 
registered and certified at the quarter sessions ; and all 

^ Frottdo, I., 21-80. t Eden's State of the Poor, I., gs. 
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beggars found without a licence, or out of their districts, were to 
be imprisoned, or placed in the stocks, and fed on bread and water* 
Vagabonds were to be flogged at the cart's tail, and then sent to 
their native places. This system of authorised begging was soon 
found to be pernicious : and, in 1535, another act was passed, in 
which we find the first allusion to the levy of a regular rate. 

The act obliged the chief oflficer in every parish, under a penalty of 20s. a 
month, to cause alms to be collected, so that none should *'go openly a 
begging.*' The alms were to be collected on Sundays, holidays, 
and festivals ; all ministers, in their sermons, collations, biddings Sle?'*^ 
of the beads, confessions, and . at the making of wills, were 
required to exhort the people to give liberally; and certain of the poor 
were directed to go round and collect from each householder, twice or 
thrice a week, his broken meat and refuse drink, for equal distribution among 
the indigent. Severe punishments were enacted against any officers who 
embezzled the alms and doles. Relics of this custom are still kept up, in the 
Simday doles of bread, at most of our parish churches. With regard to 
vagrants, the act directed that if they had already been whipped, they were not 
only to be whipped again, but to have the upper half of their ears cut oflf. 

But the propensity to vagrancy was little affected by thi» 
statute, and severer laws were enacted in the reign of Edward VI, 
All who revised to labour, and lived idly three days, were to be 
branded on the breast with the letter V., and be adjudged the 
slaves, for two years, of the persons who informed against them. 
The master was directed to feed his slave with bread and water, or 
refuse meat and drink, and to cause him to work by beating or 
chaining him. 1£ the slave absconded for fourteen days, he was 
condemned to slavery for life ; and, if he ran away a second time, 
he became liable to death as a felon. The latter part of the statute 
provided that certain of the poor should be employed by the town> 
or by any one who was willing to engage them. By this mode, 
the poor in many parishes in the south of England were maintained 
prior to the Poor-law Amendment Act. They were called 
roundsmen, from going round the town from house to house to 
solicit employment.* 

The system of voluntary relief established by the act of 1535 \^'as 
found to be as defective as the former system of authorised 
begging was pernicious ; the sums collected were insuffi- compuisorj 
cient, and the collectors were dishonest. The 5 Elizabeth ■^■'®"- 
was, therefore, enacted, giving power to bishops to send collectors 
to gaol till they settled their accounts ; and to bind over those 
who reftised to give alms to appear at the quarter sessions, where^ 
the justices should tax them in a weekly sum, and commit them 

Wade, ch. Iv. ; Plot. Hist., IL. 906-900. 
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to prison till they paid. Thus was introduced the con^pulsory 
system, which was further established by many subsequent statutes. 
Overseers of the poor were appointed to set beggars to work ; 
justices were ordered to levy a rate by distress ; churchwardens 
and overseers were to build poor-houses ; parents were bound to 
support their impotent children; and all begging, except for 
victuals, was forbidden. At length, all these enactments were 
concentrated in one great statute, the celebrated 43 Elieabeth ; 
which was continued by subsequent statutes, and by the 16 
Charles I. made perpetual. It was the foundation of our old 
poor-law system. The description of persons who came under the 
definition of rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, were, idle 
persons going about using subtle crafbs and unlawful games, or 
feigniug themselves to have knowledge in physiognomy, pahnistry, 
fl,nd other occult sciences ; all fencers, bearwards, common players 
in interludes, and minstrels not belonging to any peer of the 
realm, jugglers, pedlars, linkers, and petty chapmen, wandering 
abroad without a licence. The scholars, also, of the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge were also included, and they were 
expressly forbidden to beg, except they had the authority of the 
<jhancellor.* 

25. Moral Condition of the People. The poor-laws and 
statutes against vagabonds thus flimish us with a sufficient proof, 
that the condition of society in England, in the sixteenth century, 
was of a most extraordinary character. There was a demand for 
labour, but the lowest of the rural population, who had been long 
accustomed to an unsettled and irregular industry, which had 
^.bout it a sort of wild independence, would not work for the 
masters who pulled down their hovels, and made the waste lands 
profitable. The vnse and better-minded emigrated to other coun- 
tries ; but those who remained became stark thieves, and went 
about the country destroying private possessions, burning 
asTHilfi? houses, carts laden with charcoal, and heaps of feUea 
property. ^^^ . \^Qj,]^g fruj^ troos, outting off the ears of the 

King's subjects, and cutting out the tongues of cattle* It was a 
war against civilisation, the war of the savage against the settler. 
The world, in fact, was being remodelled; and vast numbers were 
fihifling about on the outskirts of civilisation, f Hence, the laws 
against vagrants and vagabonds were necessarily severe ; thieves 
^nd robbers were hanged without mercy; though the generally 

* Pict. Hilt., II., 890 ; Thornbury's Shakspere's England, I., oh. vlii. 
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licoepted statement, that 72,000 thieves and Vagabonds were 
executed in the reign of Henty VIII. is founded upon a Execntion* 
loose estimate, and is, no doubt, an exaggeration. But »"«•*»»»• 
th6 number of thefts, robberies, and other felonies committed, was 
always large ; for vagabonds went about in troops, and terrified 
ih.e magisti^tes, who did not dare to enforce the law against them ; 
people were taken up daily by dozens, especially in London, and 
yet robberies and murders never ceased in the streets, tJnder 
the two Henries, crime was the prevailing sin ; under Elizabeth, 
j&aud. It was an age of stews and ale-houses, of dice and cards ; 
all which temptations produced their usual effects, when gross 
ignorance, low morals, and unsettled employment were the 
dharacteristics of English social life. This is the black side of 
the picture ; the bright one is lit up by the courtly and literary 
splendour of the Elizabethan age. 



SBOTioir ni.— NOBILITY, (JENTKT, AND WEALTHY 

CLASSES. 

26. Their Hottses. The style of architecture which prevailed 
in the sixteenth century was the Tudor style, which was essentially 
domestic in its character. The Gothic style had now degenerated ; 
the Italian artists whom Henry VIII. employed, having no feeling 
for it, constructed public buildings upon debased designs of the 
classic styles ; Bath Abbey is an illustration of this. In a Tudor 
mansion, the windows were made so large that they a Tudor 
became the most important part of the building ; so that "a«"»ion- 
the rooms were hot in summer and cold in winter.* Towers and 
turrets were used only for ornament, and were finished with 
ornamental roofs, richly crocketed, and ending in gay weather- 
vanes or armorial bearings. Chimneys, also, became an important 
feature of ornament, especially in brick buildings. They consisted 
of large stacks of tall, slender shafts, issuing from a square stone 
basement ; they were richly moulded and twisted, and decorated 
over their whole surface with various diaper patterns, and armorial 
bearings. The use of brick and stone in the same building was 
very common : in this case, tracery was almost entirely laid aside^ 
and carving was sparingly introduced ; moulded bricks being the 
only ornament. The pattern of these mouldings was generally 
that of the Tudor flower, armorial bearings and badges, letters^ 

* Bacon's SsMyd on-Bailding. 
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flowers, and medallions. A Tudor mansion of this kind retained 
the castellated form outwardly, and had a moat and gate-house; 
euch are Eichmond Palace, Hen^ VII.'s Chapel, Hengrave Hall, 
Westow Hall, and Wollerton JVuinor House, Norfolk ; all which 
belong to the ImU Perpendicular or Tvdor Gothic Style, before its 
4idmixture with foreign details. This castellated form had entirely 
disappeared before the end of the reign of Henry VllL, 
ii^haa'^* and was succeeded by the Elizabethan Style, in which tlie 
™*"**"' Gothic features were gradually replaced by Italian. The 
windows retained their mullions and transoms, but were increased 
in size, so that the walls became little more than window frames, 
as at Hardwick Hall, Derbyshire. Banquets and pageants were 
the chief displays in a noble mansion now ; hence, splendid apart- 
ments approached by grand staircases, and a gallery for dancing, 
were to be found in every house of pretension. The ceilings 
were richly and profusely ornament^ with flowers, foliage, 
arabesques, figures, and classic allusions. The chimney pieces were 
large and massive, frequently reaching to the top of the room. ; they 
were of carved oak or marble, and most elaborate in design. 
Wainscot, which was carved and panelled in the former style, was 
now plain, and covered with tapestry, which was removed from 
house to house, as the family changed residence. Handsome 
balustrades and terraces, leading to the garden, formed the front 
of every Elizabethan palace. Burghley House, Northamptonshire ; 
Hatfield House ; Hardwick Hall ; Oxburgh, Norfolk ; the Palace 
of Non-such; Somerset House; Wollaton, Nottinghamshire; the 
Duke's House, Bradford, may be mentioned in illustration of this 
AnEiizifc. style.* But the Elizabethan manor Aoi«« is more completely 
^Jf identified with the prevailing character of society than 
houBe. ^jjQ noble mansion. It was built generally in the form 
of the letter E, having two projecting .wings, and a porcb in the 
middle ; the windows and doors were laxge, and in the ornamental 
pointed style. The framework was of oak ; the spaces between 
were filled up with brick, or lath and plaster ; the timbers between 
the principal bearers were arranged in various devices ; and the 
gables were finished with finials and other ornaments. The 
upper storeys generally projected over the lower ones, and thus 
protected the perishable materials of which the building was 
constructed. The manor house, like the mansion, had its hall, 
dining room, chapel, kitchens, buttery, and other apartments ; its 

* Hot. Hist., n.. 841-849 ; Oomprehensiye Hist., II., S40.249 ; Shalupere's Snglsiid, I., 

chapter ii. . 
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flower garden, also ; and it was generally surrounded by a moat. 
Lancashire and Cheshire abound in these old timber manor houses. 
Town houses, for the most part, were highly picturesque ; x,>^ 
l3ut health and safety were sacrificed. The materials used **°"*^ 
were as favourable to fire, as the denseness of the houses and the 
closeness of the rooms were to disease ; while the streets were 
foul, and full of pits and sloughs ; being narrow and crooked, they 
were gloomy by day, and were pits of darkness by night, relieved 
only by casual lights in the houses, or by the passing torches, 
or cresset lights that attended the progress of passengers of 
•consequence.* 

27. Furniture. Articles of furniture, even in noble mansions, 
were still rude and defective ; and while the lofty halls and 
banqueting rooms exhibited abundance of plate, gilding, carved 
wainscots, rich arras, and massive tables, the apartments for 
daily use were scantily furnished. Henry VIIL's bed-«hamber 
contained only two joint cupboards, a joint stool, a steel mirror, a 
couple of andirons, a fire pan, a pair of tongs, and a fire fork. 
The chief furniture of a mansion consisted of richly carved buffets, 
and round tables ; sometimes a household clock, which was, as yet, 
considered a rarity ; stiff, high-backed chairs, and carpets, specimens 
of which are very common. The bed was, still, the choicest article 
of furniture. It was canopied and festooned like a throne ; the 
bed was of the softest down, covered with blankets, Holland 
sheets, and a coverlet embroidered with the arms of the owner in 
silk and gold. A portable bed of this kind was carried about in 
a leathern case, whenever the lord travelled; for he was not 
content, like his ancestors, with the floor or hard bench ; and even 
the inferior servants had mattresses, sheets, and coverlets. 

28. Diet. The meals of the nobility were: — ^break&st at 8 
o'clock ; dinner at 12 ; a slight meal, called an afternoon, at 3 ; 
supper at 6 ; an aftier supper at bedtime. They consisted generally 
of chines of beef, mutton, and pork ; of bread and aler: and at the 
after supper, of wine ; and they were accompanied with shouting, 
jesting, and uproarious mirth. But in Elizabeth's reign, these five 
meals were reduced to three ; and stately decorum took the place 
of noise and revelry. Dinner was served up to the Virgin Queen 
as if it had been an act of worship, amidst kneeling pages, guards, 
and ladies, and to the sound of trumpets and kettledrums, ^n euw. 
Her nobles followed her example. "When the guests JjJJ.*^ 
assembled, perfumed water was handed round, to dip *^""- 

• 01d£nglaad,IL, 106. . 
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tibeir fingers in, and perfume their handkerchiefs. They were 
then iifihered into the hall, according to their rank; those of 
high degree occupying the upper tables, the rest seating them- 
selves in the body of the hall. Costly table-cloths covered 
the board, which was laden with silver dishes, containing^ 
every kind of dainty ; the boar's head wreathed with rose-mary ; 
ffucking pigs which had been fed on dates and muscadine, and were 
now dressed up, stuffed with delicate puddings ; beef, mutton, veal, 
and every kind of venison and fowl ; miits, jellies, and preserves, 
which had but recently been introduced infco England ; and spices 
and sauces. The variety of wines was equally great, for ninety- 
two kinds were then imported into England. But they did not 
flow freely ; they stood on the sideboard, and each guest called out 
for a flagon of that which he preferred. All wore their hats at 
dinner, as they did at the church, theatre, and other public places ; 
but they were raised when the wearer made a speech, or acknow- 
ledged a compliment. Forks were still unknown, bread and meat 
being presented upon the knife point ; but the food was conveyed 
to the mouth by the left hand. The plentiful remains of the dinner 
were given to the poor, who were assembled at the rich man's gate. 
During office, the Lord Mayor of London was bound to keep an 
open table, where every one was welcome who could find a vacant 
chair. The alehouse was a constant place of resort, and intoxica- 
tion was a general charge against the English. The dramas of the 
period contain numerous aUusions to this. Ale was prepared and 
spiced in many ways, and had several names, as huff cap, mad- 
dog, dragon's milk, <&c. March ale was the favourite beverage of 
the higher classes.* 

29. Daily Life. Domestic manners were severe and formaT 
during the Elizabethan age. Children, even when they had 
Pirentai reached mature years, stood silent and uncovered in their 
diMipuB«. father's presence, and daughters knelt on a cushion until 
their mother had retired. Parents punished on the instant, by 
stripes and blows, ladies using their long fans for that purpose ; 
and so much was this chastisement carried to excess, that grown 
up men and women trembled at the sight of their parents, and 
avoided them. 

Superstition prevailed among all classes; the most learned 
snpenti. pcrsous of the day were believers in witchcrafts and 
****"• alchemy, and they valued the sciences chiefly as the mean9 
of discovering the philosopher's stone, or the elixir of immortality. 

* Fici. Hist, n., 8M-e84; Shakipere'fl England, I., cbu ▼!. 
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It was believed that there were people who had sold themselves* to 
the devil, in Order to obtain power over their enemies ; the famous 
.astrologer, Dr. Dee, was not only befriended by Elizabeth, but 
had lucrative offices conferred upon him, and was consulted on all 
occasions.* 

The peculiar feature of Elizabethan life was its sociability. 
Every day friends met at Paul's, the tavern, or the theatre. But 
there was no intermingling of classes. After promenading the 
" Mediterranean aisle" at St. Paul's, the fashionable lounged 
^mong the book shops, and then went to the ordinary, ariwon? 
where, if dinner was not ready, he beguiled the time by ' * ™*^ 
taking snuff or smoking. After dinner, he fell to dice or cards, or 
hurried to court. At three the theatres opened ; and here he 
would hire a stool for sixpence, and sit upon the stage 
smoking and giving himself airs. Prom the theatre, he went to 
the bear garden ; next, to the fencing and dancing schools ; or to 
the barber, to be trimmed for the night's banquet. Probably 
he ended the day with some friends, at a tavern, and, lit home by 
a page, had much ado to escape the city watch. Smoking was 
one of the gallant's chief accomplishments, and there were 
ordinaries where he could learn all kinds of curious tricks therein. 
Debt was very soon the consequence of all this dissipation, and 
duns were clamorous for payment. While the city merchant was 
at the mart or exchange, his wife and daughters displayed The city 
themselves at the windows and doors, bowing and kissing ™"^™- 
their hands to such friends as passed by. When they went out, 
they were attended by a retinue of 'prentices, each of whom was 
furnished with a stout club, and a lantern if it was night. These 
'prentices were a comparatively new class in England. Already 
they were the champions of mercantile jealousy arrayed against 
arristocratic arrogance ; and from this period they are to be found 
in almost every London riot, until they were finally the conquerors 
at Marston Moor and Naseby. They not only discharged the 
duties, but they wore the dress of servitude; viz., a little London 
flat cap stuck upon the top of the head, a blue cloak in 'J^eatioeg. 
summer, and a blue coat or gown in winter ; and a pair of round 
slops or breeches, with stockings of white broad cloth attached to 
them. They were generally the sons of substantial yeomen or 
tradesmen, and, being forbidden to wear the genteel rapier, carried 
a stout bat, or club. Hence the cry, when an uproar commenced, 
of " 'prentices I clubs ! " 

* Bhakspere's England, II., ch. xi. and xU. . 
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** Up rose then the 'prentices all 
Dwelling in London, both proper and tall." 

Mafisinger^s comedy of " The City Madam*' gives us an excellent 
picture of a London citizen's household and way of life, 

30. Extinction of Chivalry : Royal Progresses. Chivalry was 
now extinct ; and although champions still jousted, their spears 
were pointless, and their axes had no edge. Biding at the ring» 
and bearing it off at the lance point, was the favourite sport in 
the tilt yard. The dtiello, or duel, arose upon the disappearance 

of the ancient chivalry, and caused the art of fencing to 
*° °'' be generally studied. There were regularly trained teachers 
of this art ; the weapons used were the sword and buckler ; but 
no harm resulted from the encounters, because of the laws of 
" feir play," which were strictly enfoKred. But when the rapier 
was introduced, in the reign of Elizabeth, a thrust of which was 
more deadly than the stroke of a sword, and parried with greater 
difficulty, the duello became more dangerous. The chief fencing 
schools were in Italy.* Another important change in the practice 

of arms during this period related to archery. ^Notwith- 
^' standing the introduction of fire-arms, the bow continued 
to be the chief weapon of the English army, during the reigns of 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII. ; and the deadly execution which it 
wrought at Elodden Field, and other subsequent battles, seemed 
to vindicate its ancient reputation. Hence statutes enforcing the 
practice of archery were still passed, and severe penalties were 
inflicted on those who used the hand-gun and the cross-bow. 
Henry VIII. was himself an excellent archer, and held frequent 
meetings for the purpose of encouraging shooting ; but his efforts 
to revive the spirit of aDcient chivalry were abortive, and in a few 
years after his death, the bow had almost gone out of use in battle. 
In Elizabeth's reign it was only used for the chase, or for 
amusement. 

The disappearance of feudal retinues, was another change which 
B,,^ marked the decline of chivalry. The nobility, however, 
ProgreuM. g^[\[ jj^d their followers, who wore their livery and badges; 
and Elizabeth had her gentlemen pensioners, her yeomen of the 
guard, and other knightly attendants. But these were for show 
and parade, not for military service. Elizabeth's royal progresses, 
in which she was followed by thousands of retainers, were 
the great features of her reign, and contributed, more than 
anything else, to the attachment with which she was regarded 

* Bhakspere'i England. I., oh. !▼.; Pict. Hist., II., 109. 
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by the people. On these occasioDS, she was attended by a 
gay and brilliant assemblage of knights and ladies, in gorgeous 
apparel, and on coursers fall of fire and grace, mixed with grave 
personages arrayed in a variety of official habits, which excited 
the inhabitants to hang their houses with cloth of gold and silver, 
thus turning the day of her arrival into a day of festival and 
jubilee, which amused and dehghted the eyes of the humblest of 
her people. Every graceful saying uttered by her on these joyful 
occasions, flew through the neighbourhood, and left an agreeable 
impression of her on every age and rank. During her residence 
at Windsor, her learning rendered her approbation of the exercises 
at Eton acceptable to the ambitious boys ; at Cambridge, her 
harangues to the university showed that she had profited by the 
teaching of Eoger Ascham. A well-timed familiarity marked her 
general demeanour ; the instances of which we have not space 
to recount. Every town she came to exhibited to her a 
pageant or a masque, and a display of fireworks. The poor poet 
had an opportunity of distinguishing himself; the country gentle- 
man displayed his dress and person to her eyes ; the burghers 
presented their petition ; the Queen admired the town, rewarded 
the actor, gave new privileges to the citizens, knighted the mayor 
and the gentlemen, and bestowed presents on the ladies. Never 
was queen so warmly beloved ; never was a people so mightily 
pleased with a sovereign. The festivities which filled up these 
progresses were exhibited on the most magnificent scale by the 
lavoiu:ite Leicester, at Kenilworth Castle (1675). No national 
sport was omitted. The people were indulged in baiting Elizabeth 
bulls and bears. Italians, who were rope dancers, jugglers, JoSiJ*"" 
and performers of other amazing feats, entertained the ^•"^*' 
guests. The Queen was welcomed at the entrance by one who 
personated " The Lady of the Lake " in the romance of King 
Arthur. The highest personages assisted in the fantastic, but 
national ceremonies of a bridal, between a handsome pair of the 
neighbourhood. Music and dancing were blended with hunting 
and fishing. The masques and pageants mingled Gothic romance 
with Grecian mythology ; Jupiter and King Arthur, Saturn and 
Huon of Bordeaux, Sir Eglamour and Virgil, were marvellously 
thrown together, but with ^ prodigality and variety which rudely 
foreshadowed the age of Shakespere. A celebrated teciter told aU 
the tales, and repeated all the ballads, which formed the d^lighl 
of the people ; and the latter were thus pleased to find, that the 
pastimes of their own winter evemngs were amongst the chosen 
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enjoyments of their sovereign.* Nineteen days were thus spent 
by the Queen with her noWe host. She paid twelve visits to 
Cecil, each of which is said to have cost him ^,000, an immeiiBe 
sum in those days; and Sir Thomas G^resham was frequently 
honoured in the same way. 

31. Amusements. As chivalrous and athletic sports decreased, 
those of a sedentary nature multiplied, and, besides the cockpit, 
the theatre, and the bear garden, there were eating houses, 
taverns, tennis courts, dicing houses, bowling greena, and ismoking 
ordinaries in every street. The buiFoon, the juggler, and the 
tumbler, driven &om the palace and the castle, now exhibited 
their feats to these smokers and gamblers ; and the master of 
motions, or puppits, no longer daring to represent religious 
mysteries, made his dolls jest and squesSc for popular amusement, 
until the drama of Punch came into fashion. Minstrels, also, had 
&llen from their high estate, and were classed with rogues and 
vagabonds. 

The first regular theatres, which began during this 
pc?"rm.*' period, were large wooden booths ; the pit was open 
*"**'* to the sky ; the performances were in the aflemoon, and, 
till the end of Elizabeth's reign, only on the Sunday. The 
scenery was wrought tapestry, rudely representing towers, woods, 
animals, or furniture; it was not moveable; and the name 
of the place of action was written on a large board, which was 
hung out during the performance. The players were either 
retainers or menials to noblemen, who protected them in their 

Profession ; or strollers, who travelled about from one gentleman's 
ouse to another. But, as acting became a distinct profession, 
there were regular players in London. Except on great occasions, 
they performed in the costume of their time; the female charracters 
were played by boys ; and between each act it was customary to 
represent, in dumb show, the action of that which was to follow. 
A flag was hoisted on the top of the building to mark the time of 
performance. The Globe GCneatre, which was Shakespere's ; the 
I^ortune Theatre, Golden Lane, Barbican ; and the Fans Gfu^en 
Theatre, in Southwark, were the chief playhouses in the 
metropolis. 

In field sports, hunting, hawking, horse-racing, fowline, and 
shooting were the chief. Dancing was the principal elegant 
accomplishment. The national character and manners, however, 
were mostly brought out in the celebration of the old festival 

• Uackintosb, lU., I7i*i7t ; Pict* Hif t*, II** t78-870 ; Sbakspen's Bngland. IL, 994. 
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days, when all classes threw aside their cares, and agreed rtMrti 
to eat, drink, and be merry. Among these " high days," ^^■• 
Christmas stood the first ; carols were trolled in every street ; a 
Lord of Misrule presided over the sports and fooleries, in every 
household; the yule log and the boar's head were brought in 
with grand processions ; and on Plough Monday, the first Monday 
after Twelfth-day, the ploughmen went about begging for plough- 
money to drink, accompanied by sword-dancers and masquers, 
with Bessy and the Pool. Next to Christmas in importance was 
May-day, when the May-pole was brought in with garlands ; the 
milk-maids danced with a pile of plate; and Robin Hood and 
Maid Marian, with Friar Tuck and Little John, enacted a play ; 
while the dragon and the hobby-horse, and the Morris-dancers, 
heightened the pageant. Midsummer Eve, or the Vigil of St. 
John the Baptist, New Year's Day, Shrove Tuesday, Maundy 
Thursday, and St. Valentine's Day, were among the other festivals, 
whose usages are well known. These were of general observance ; 
but, besides them, were others of a local character, the Church- 
ales, divided into Easter-ales and Whitsun-ales; Wakes, &c. The 
Reformation condemned all these festivities, and Puritanism well- 
nigh swept them away; so that few of them now survive. 

32. Costumes. The male costume of the wealthier classes in 
the reign of Henry VII., consisted of a felt hat, cap, or ^^^^ 
bonnet, surmounted with one or more ostrich feathers; «**'™"" 
a long coat or gown, with hanging sleeves, ornamented with a 
collar or cape of ftir or velvet, underneath which was a laced 
doublet, slashed at the elbow ; long hose, of two or more colours ; 
and shoes or slippers broad at the toes. The hair was worn long, 
but both chin and upper lip were shaven. In the next reign, 
the long flowing skirts disappeared, and gave placo to hose, fitted 
i* to the shape like pantaloons ; over the doublet was worn a short 
'J full cloak, with arm-holes, and a broad ftir or velvet collar. The 
hats and caps were of every imaginable shape. Excess in dress 
became so great that sumptuary laws had again to be enacted. 
The little flat cap worn upon the top of the head, was the chief 
innovation in costume during the reign of Edward VI.; but a 
new era commenced with Elizabeth's reign, in dress, as in aU 
other things. The head was covered with a high, steeple-crowned 
hat, which afterwards prevailed for nearly a century, until it ^as 
wholly abandoned to the Puritans. The ruff was conspicuous 
and large ; the beard and mustachios were worn ; the body was 
closely fitted with the doublet, which had a long waist, and was 
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padded so much, that it at length obtained the name of the pease- 
cod-bellied doublet. The nether clothing consisted of slops, 
breeches, or trunk-hose; it was of various fashions, as the 
Venetian, which reached to the calf, and were fastened by buttons 
or points ; the French, which were wide and loose, and reached 
to the knee, <&c. Over all was worn a French, Spanish, or 
Holland cloak. 

Female Female dress, during the reign of Henry VII., was so 

co»tarae«. complcx and varied, that we can only notice its prin- 
cipal features. Hoods were worn, lying flat on the head, and 
prolonged over the back and shoulders. Under these, little of 
the hair was seen, and what .was visible was plainly braided. 
The chief features of the general dress were, a square-cut body, a 
short waist, and long skirt, with sleeves sometimes close, and 
sometimes wide and hanging. In the next reign, the ladies out- 
vied the gentlemen in the splendour of their dress. The waist 
was long, the sleeves of a more becoming shape ; the hood was 
more graceful in its form, and richly ornamented. In Elizabeth's 
reign, the hoods, hats, and caps, were of every variety of shape, 
as the French hood, and Mary Queen of Scots' cap. The hiair 
was curled, frizzed, and crisped, and not only dyed, but sometimes 
hidden altogether by false locks, or by a wig or peruke. Elizabeth 
herself sometimes wore black hair, sometimes red ; the Queen of 
Scots wore black, yellow, and auburn hair successively. Fair 
hair, however, was most fashionable, and fair-haired children 
were decoyed into by-places, and shorn of their locks, to furnish 
periwigs for the ladies. The ruff of lawn or cambric, of pre- 
posterous amplitude, and of terrible stiffness, was the next feature 
of female dress ; next after it, came the long, stiff bodice, 
descending almost to the knees, crossed and recrossed with laces ; 
then the fardingale, standing out like a large balloon. Stockings 
of knitted silk, brought from abroad, were first used in this reign ; 
the shoes were made of Spanish or English leather, and richly 
decorated. Perfumed gloves; a fan of ostrich or peacock's feathers; 
a small portable mirror, and a mask, completed a fashionable lady's 
costume. 

33. Armonr and Weapons. The military costume of the early 
part of this period was distinguished by the war-helmet taking 
th» form of the* head, and being furnished with a pipe behind 
instead of on the top, from which feathers drooped to the very 
crupper of the horse. A steel skirt, called a lamhoyy from the 
French lambeaux^ was another peculiarity of the armour, which 
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waj9 either puffed and ribbed, or fluted. BAised armour, the 
forerunner of the embossed, was intyoduced in Elizabeth's reign. 
To give a description of the various portions would be beyond our 

!urposehere; but we have many splendid specimens existing in the 
'ower, as well as at Goodrich Court; and the Meyrick collection, 
which was exhibited at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition, is 
well known. Among the weapocs, the hand-gun, improved into 
the harquebus, and furnished with a matchlock in the form of the 
letter S, stands prominent. Henry VII.'s yeomen of the guard 
were armed half with it and half with the bow. The wheelock 
^n, invented by the Italians, and the pistol, so called from its 
being made at Pistoia, in Tuscany, were introduced in Henry VIIL's 
reign, to which were added carabines, petronels, and dragons, in 
that of Elizabeth. Troops, called carabins, are first mentioned as a 
sort of light cavalry in 1559 ; the peti'onel was so called from its 
being fired from the chest ; and the dragon, from its muzzle being 
ornamented with the head of that fiibled monster. The troops who 
4ised it were called dragons, or dragoons.* 



Section IY.— LITEEATXJEE, LEARNING, AND 

EDUCATION. 

34. Erection of Schools and Colleges. Although the fifteenth 
-century left us little enduring Kterature of any kind, it will ever 
constitute the most important of epochs in the histoiy of learning, 
not only on account of the invention of printing, and the disper- 
sion of the ancient literature after the fiill of Constantinople, but 
because of the number of schools and colleges that were founded 
both in England and on the continent. In the university of 
Oxford, as many as eight new colleges were founded between the 
close of the fifteenth and the middle of the sixteenth centuries ; 
the same niunber were founded in Cambridge; while grammar 
schools were endowed in London and other parts of the kingdom. 
Among the latter were, St. Paul's school, founded in 1510, by 
Dean Colet, who placed it under the direction of the Mercer's 
Oompany ; Christ Church School, or Christ's Hospital, founded by 
Edward VI., in 1553 ; Westminster School, founded by Qi^een 
Elizabeth, 1560 ; and Merchant Tailors' School, founded by the 
London civic company of that name, in 1568. The High School 
of Edinburgh was founded about the same time (1577). JUizabeth 

* Pict. Hist., II., 868'5fi6 ; PlaQch^*8 Brit. Coat., chap. xv.-];vii. 
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founded, also, Trinity College, Dublin ; while the number of free 
grammar schools which still exist, styled after herself 
gnrnmar and her brother Edward, all attest what an outburst of 
literature marked the period of the Eeformation. These 
free grammar schools were essentially the schools of the people ; 
and the instruction given in them was, according to the directions 
of the founders, to be the best then known. 

In the establishment of these institutions, Latin was no longer 
deemed sufficient ; Greek formed the most essential part of their 
curriculum, because it was identified with the Eeformation, and 
the new readings of Scripture. The famous grammarian, William 
Lilly, who had studied the language at Ehodes,, first taught Greek 
publicly in England, in St. Paul's School, of which he was the first 
master. The champions of the ancient faith vehemently resisted 
these new studies ; but we must except from them Wolsey, Fox, 
More, and Henry VIII., who, being accomplished scholars in the 
new learning themselves, all the more eagerly promoted it. The 
scholars of the new learning were termed Greeks, and their 
opponents, Trojans ; and the struggle between them continued, 
until the old philosophies and doctrines of the schools were 
demolished by the suppression of the monasteries, and the schools 
connected with them. It has been said that the destruction of 
these monastic schools gave a great temporary check to the 
progress of letters in Enerland. But the suppression of 

Dissolution •*■ ^ j • i • j.i • /• -l. j i 

ofmoiiM- monastic learning was the suppression oi bad learning, 
iilwnhie which is worse than ignorance ; and Erasmus, one of the 

*"° *• greatest scholars of the age, laboured hard to abolish the 
monastic foundations, because they retarded the progress of 
literature. The Reformation greatly reduced the number of 
ecclesiastics, and, therefore, of those who were required to possess 
a liberal education ; but the monks were generally ignorant, and 
not more than four or five abbots, and other regulars, can be 
mentioned as possessing any learning themselves, or encouraging 
it in others, during the reign of Henry VIII. The loss of the 
few schools in the monasteries was more than compensated by the 
foundation of others on a more enlightened plan, and with much 
better instructors, and after the lapse of some years, the communi- 
cation of substantial learning came in the place of that tincture of 
Latin which the religious orders had supplied.* 

35. Edacation. These schools were intended for the children 
Vale of persons in humble, or at least in common life ; for the 
edaofttion. children of the higher classes were educated at home, oi^ 

* Hallam'8 Literary Hist., I., 353. 
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under the superintendence of private tutors, who taught them 
Latin, English, French, writing, playing at weapons, casting of 
accounts, and the playing of instruments. In the public b^^^ooi 
schools, discipline was very stem; the schoolmaster **«*p"n«- 
exercised great cruelty, breaking, rather than bending, the mind, 
and ventmg his ill-temper on the scholars. Nicholas Udal, the 
master of Eton, was accounted the best schoolmaster and greatest 
flogger of his day. The result of this severity was, that the boys 
ran to the stable when they should have gone to school, and left 
their masters with a contempt for learning, and a perpetual hatred 
to the pedant, and scorn for the pedagogue. At court, they soon 
forgot all learning, and became bullies and ruffians ; learning to 
&wn, flatter, and He.* Learning was, therefore, not so generally 
dif^sed among the higher classes as we should suppose ; while 
the generality of the middle classes remained, to the end of the 

Eeriod, almost wholly uneducated and illiterate. Shakespere's 
ither, who was an alderman of Stratford, appears to have Education 
been unable to write his name ; and, probably, throughout ***''• 
the community, for one man that was scholar enough to subscribe 
his signature, there were a dozen who could only make their 
marks, t The age, however, deserves to be called a learned one, 
not only from the number of eminent scholars which adorned it, 
but for the extent to which the study of the learned languages 
then entered into the education of all persons who were considered 
to be well educated. Such were the leaders of the Reformation 
and their chief opponents, Cranmer, Eidley, Tunstal, g^t 
Gardiner, and Pole ; Sir John Cheke, Sir Thomas Smith, «*»»»«• 
Roger Ascham ; Leland, the antiquary, Lilly, and Colet ; Linacre, 
Archbishop Parker, Bishop Andrews ; and, superior to them all. 
Sir Thomas More. 

But the age was, in a very remarkable degree, an age of learned 
ladies, and perhaps no subsequent period in the history of j-emaie 
England can exhibit such an amount of female erudition. •Vacation. 
The example that was set by royalty itself had no smaU share in 
contributing to this. Henry VIII., being himself a great scholar, 
took care that his children should be well taught ; his daughter 
Mary wrote, with ease and elegance, Latin, Erench, and Spanish ; 
while her sister Elizabeth, besides being proficient in these ™,^^^^^ 
languages, as well as Italian, was an accomplished Grecian, an/ Lad^r 
and read more Greek every day, says Ascham, her tutor, "^ 
than some prebendaries of the church read Latin in a whole week. 

* Aichsm'B Schoolmaster. t Pict. Hist^ 11^ 823-834. 
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i^qual in scholarship, but &s superior in taste, was Lady Jane 
Grey, whose favourite author was Plato, and the study of whose 
last hours was the Greek Testament. The interesting pictures of 
her, drawn by Ascham, are well known. To these we might add 
many others; the two Margarets, the female luminaries of Sir 
Thomas More's household ; the three wonderful daughters of Sir 
Antony Cooke, who married, respectively. Lord Burleigh, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, the father of the illustrious philosopher, and 
Th« Eiizft- ^^^ Henry Killigrew. The Elizabethan gentlewoman could 
JjStS always play upon the lute, viol, and virginal. She began 
woman. ^^q moming with prayer, and, after an early break&st of 
meat and ale, betook herself to her needle, and embroidered. She 
then went to the dairy, whence she repaired to the pastry, in which 
she took much delight. The garden next demanded her care ; she 
had to visit her bees, and to see if the hemp and flax were coming 
up ; for she was at once a spinster, a pastry cook, a still-room 
woman, and a housewife. After this she would delight the 
husbandman and ploughman by going to see how the cows &.red, 
and watching the poultry in the fimnyard.* The ladies of the 
court, says old Harrison, avoided idleness, by exercising their 
fingers with the needle, by continual reading either of the Holy 
Scriptures, or histories of our own or foreign nations about U8, 
and divers in writing volumes of their own, or translating other 
works ; whilst the younger sort applied themselves to music, when 
they were not in attendance upon the Queen. They were also 
skilful in surgery, and the distilhition of waters.f 

36. Poetical Uteratore. The English Language, in the course 
of the sixteenth century, reached, in regard to both its vocabulary 
and its structural and syntactical character, very nearly the state 
in which it still exists. This course of improvement is more 
clearly shown in the poetry than in the prose of the period. But 
no poet, worthy of the name, arose after the time of Chaucer and 
his immediate successors, until the time of Lord Surrey and Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, who are generally considered as the founders of 
the modern poetical literature of England. There were rhymesters, 
such as Hawes, Barclay, who wrote The Ship of Fools, Skelton, 
poet-laureate to Henry VIII., and John Heywood. Surrey's 
poetical works were a collection of songs and sonnets, a translation, 
6nmf» ^T^ verse, of Solomon's Ecclesiastes, and a translation, in 
''***^ blank verse, of the second and fourth books of Virgil's 
.£neid. Like Chaucer, he adopted the poetry of Italy for his 

• Shal^ipare'i BogUnd, 996. t Pict Hist., IL, 8St. 
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model ; and, while he polished his native tongue into a refinement 
which it had not hitherto exhibited, he ayoided the artificial and 
Hjuaint style of his instructors, and aimed at being natural. He 
was the first of English writers who attempted blank verse. Wyatt 
was the father of that Sir Thomas Wyatt, who rebelled 
against Queen Mary, and was executed. As a poet he was ^* 
not so graceful or tender as Surrey, but he occasionally exhibited 
greater strength and depth of feeling. The effect which the 
writings of these two poets had upon their immediate successors 
may be easily recognised in the classical style and versification of 
Grimoald, Lord Yaux, and SackviUe, Lord Dorset, poets in the 
reign of Mary. The first of these is chiefly remarkable for the 
small poem, called ** The aged lover renounceth love ;" from which 
Shakspere borrowed three stanzas, which he has put into the mouth 
of his grave-digger in " Hamlet." Sackville is the best 
known of the three. He projected " The Mirror for giiof 
MctgistrcUeSf" upon the plan of Dante's Inferno, in which 
was described the misfortunes of the great in English History, and 
for which he wrote " The Induction," and " The Legend of the 
Duke of Buckingham." The first of these is a magnificent 
collection of allegorical characters, with which the poet is 
brought into acquaintance while he is conducted by Sorrow 
through the infernal regions ; and they are delineated with such 
power, as to be little inferior to those of Spenser himself. 
Sackville also wrote " Ferrex and Porrex," the earliest specimen 
of a regular tragedy in the English language. But the greatest of 
aU the poets who appeared in this age was Edmund -^^ 
Spenser, who was born in London about the year 1553 ; 
he was educated at Cambridge, became Secretary to Lord Grey, of 
Wilton, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and, obtaining a grant of land 
in Cork, out of the forfeited estates of the Earl of Desmond, took 
up his abode at Xilcolman Castle, where he commenced his 
great poem, the "Faerie Queen." At the instigation of his 
friend, Sir Walter Ealeigh, he published the first three books 
in 1590 ; three others followed in 1596 ; and then calamities 
came which prevented his writing more. Tyrone's rebellion broke 
out in 1597 ; the insurgents burnt down the castle ; and Spenser, 
having lost one of his children in the flames, returned to London, 
& heart broken and impoverished man, and died in 1599. The 
malignity of Lord Burleigh had pursued him through life, and, 
beyond his barren estate, and a scanty pension, he never received 
^any favour from EUzabeth, on whom he had lavished his richest 
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panegyrics. Besides his principal poem, Spenser wrote "The 
Shepherd's Calendar," " Colin Clout's come home again," " Mother 
Hubhard's Tale," « Hymns and Visions," " The Tears of the 
Muses," and some translations. He also wrote, in prose, a 
" Memorial on the State of Ireland, and its Eemedy," a work still 
aj)plicable to the condition of that unhappy country. But the 
" !raerie Queen " has completely eclipsed all his other productions ; 
a description of its gorgeous imagery, however, would require more 
space than we have at command.* There are other English poets 
j(,nor during the Elizabethan age who might be noticed ; for it 
''***■• was, indeed,. a poetic era, and as many as two hundred 
names have been menlnoned by some authorities, as the writers of 
sonnets and other miscellaneous pieces. Among these are Drayton, 
Chapman, Fairfax, who translated Tasso's " Jerusalem Delivered,'^ 
Q-ascoyne, and others. But the drama, in which poetry evinced 
its highest powers, and accomplished its noblest achievements, was 
the great glory of the age. This will be fiilly treated in the 
succeeding volume. 

37. Prose Literature. The first example of good English prose 
was Sir Thomas More's Life of Edward V., written about the 
sirTbomM 7^^ 1509. Sir Thomas Elyot's Governor, published in 
^^ 1531, is the next specimen. The author was a gentleman 
of good femily, and was employed by Henry VIII. in several 
embassies. He was an excellent grammarian, poet, rhetorician, 
and philosopher ; but, though equal in learning and sagacity to 
Sir Thomas More, he was much inferior in genius. The subject 
Bog,, of his work was the education of youth. Ascham, who 
Ascham. ^^^g qq^ exccl him, was the next prose writer ; he pub- 
lished his Toxophilus, or Dialogue on Archery, in 1544 ; and his 
Schoohnaster was printed in 1570, no works of any elegance or 
eloquence having been written by any one, in the interval between 
these publications. 

Roger Ascham was bom at Kirby-Wiske, near Northallerton, in Yorkshire, 
15 15; was educated under the patronage of the family of the Wingiields, and 
by them sent to Cambridge, where he distinguished himself as a Greek scholar, 
and became tutor to Prince Edward and the Lady Elizabeth, as well as to the 
Suffolk family. After spending some time in Germany, in the service of 
Charles V., he held the post of Latin secretary under Edward, and was retained. 
in that capacity by both Mary and Elizabeth, the latter of whom held him in 
the highest estimation. He held several church preferments, and died in the 
year 1560. 

The style of Ascham is plain and strong, but without grace or 

* Bee Hallam'B Literary Hist., II., 233-241. 
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.warmth ; and his sentences have no harmony of structure. He 
stands, however, above all other writers of the first half of 
Elizabeth's reign. These writers express their meaning well, 
but lack rythm and metaphor ; they are not bad writers, because 
their solid sense is aptly conveyed to the mind ; but they are not 
good, because they have little selection of words, and give no 
pleasure by means of style. Well measured prose, however, 
began to be written in the later years of the Queen's reign ; but 
the want of good models gave rise to some perversion of the 
national taste, which, in poetry, showed itself in affected conceits, 
and, in prose, led to pedantic allusions to mythology and a 
Latinised phraseology. The most remarkable specimen of this 
class was the " Euphues" of Lilly, the dramatist, written Enphttigm 
in 1595, and of no value, except that it had a wonderful o'^'^- 
influence upon the public taste. All the ladies of the time 
became Lilly's scholars, so that she who did not speak Euphuism 
wa» as little regarded at court as if she could not speak French. 
Shakespere has ridiculed the style, which was that of affected 
antithesis and sententiousness, in Love's Labour Lost, although 
he has unconsciously used it in some of Hamlet's speeches. 

The first really good prose writer in Elizabeth's reign was Sir 
Philip Sidney, whose chief works in this department were, ^^.^^^ 
the "Arcadia," which appeared in 1590, and the "Defence* ^^**°*^- 
of Poesie." The former is a pastoral romance, and is the only 
original fiction, worthy of notice, which our older literature can 
boast ; but it is inferior in sense, style, and spirit to the latter 
work, in which, remarks Hallam, Sidney has shown the capacity 
of the English language for spirit, variety, graceful idiom, and 
masculine firmness.* 

But the finest, as well as the most philosophical writer of the 
Elizabethan period was Hooker, the first book of whose 
Ecclesiastical Polity is at this day one of the masterpieces ^ *'* 
of English eloquence. We have already given some account of it. 
Bacon's Essays, though first published in 1597, belong to the next 
period ; for only ten of them were issued in that year, the 
others being added between 1612 and 1625. On the whole, 
therefore, the prose literature of Elizabeth's reign is very mean. 
The pedantic Euphuism of LiQy overspreads the productions 
which aspire to the rank of polite literature ; while the common 
«^le of the pamphlets and ephemeral writings, like those of 
martm Mar-Prelate and his answerers, or of such efforts at wit 

• Literary Hist., II., f97* 
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and 8d»tire as came from Ghreene, Nash, and other worthies of ovar 
early stage, is low and very stupid ribaldry. Good sense, in plain 
language, was not always wanting upon serious subjects ; but, ia 
polite writing, there were few productions of worth.* 

• Hallam'i Literary HUt., II., 993-999. 
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AngoB, Earl of (head of the Bouglas), mar- 
ries Margaret of Scotland, 28; beoomei 
regent, 44; escapes to England, 98; 
returns to Scotland to promote the 
marriage of Edward and Mary Queen 
of Scots, 99. 

Anjoa, House of, 10 ; Louis I., 10. 

Anjou, Heniy, Duke of, brother to Charles 
IX.| is proposed as a husband to Queen 
Elizabeth, 289, 341 ; defeats Coligny at 
Montcoutour, 240 ; takes a leading^part 
in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
841; besieges Eochelle, 243; elected 
King of Poland, 243; succeeds to the 
crown of France (as Henry III.) on the 
death of his brother, 248^ grants tolera- 
tion to the Huguenots, but withdraws 
it and joins the Holy League, S48; 
murdered, 244. 

Annates, abolition of, 07. 

Anne. Lady of Beav^, daughter of Lotda 
XL, 18. 

Anne, Duchess of Brittany, rival claims 
for her hand bring on a war, which 
ends in the duchy being annexed to 
France, ift, 10. 

Anne of Gleyes, marries Henrv YIIL, 98 ; 
is divorced, and retires mto private 
life, 93. 

Antwerp, mart for English wool, removed 
henoe to Calais, 9, lo ; English trade 
with, 883 ; fiunous printing press at, 1 18. 

Apprentices of London, 358. 

Archangel, a passage to discovered, and 
a tnule opened with Muscovy, 834. 

Archery, practice of, 854. 

Architectnre, Tudor style of, 849 : Eliza- 
bethan style of, 850. 

Arden. his alleged conspiracy against 
Elizabeth, and execution, 840. 

Ardret, Field of the Cbth of Oold, as. 

Argyle, Earl of, the first to sign the bond 
of the Congregation of the Lord, 200; 
signs the Craigmillar Bond, 21 o ; recom- 
mends Mary Queen of Scots to many 
JBothwell, 218; joins the Confederate 
Lords, 214. 

Allans, 188. 

Armada, Spanish ; armaments prepared for 
it in Flanders, 202 ; sails from Lisbon, 
and is scattered by a storm, 207; its 
encounters with the English Fleet in 
the Channel ' 207. 208 ; is attacked and 

, dispersed in Calais Boads. 208; disasters 
which befel it in the northern seas, SSg, 

Armonr and weapons, SM, 



Arqnest Battle of, aso. 

Arragon, House of, 10; province of united 
to CastUe, 19. 

Arran, James Hamilton, Earl of, Duke of 
Chatelherault, seizes the regem^ of 
Scotland, 99 ; defeated by Somerset at 
Pinkie, 141: joins the Congregation 
lords, 201. (See Hamiltons.) 

Arran, Earl of, son of the above, joins the 
Congregation lords, 20i ; proposed as a 
husband to Elizabeth, 203. 

Arrest, exemption of members of parlia- 
ment from, during the session, 8 17. 

Arthnr, Prince of Wales, son of Henry YII. ', 
is married to Catherine of Arragon, aud 
dies shortly afterwards, 19. 

Articles, Henry VIU.'s Book of, 120; Sta- 
tute of the Six, 128 ; of Religion, 184, 19O. 

Arundel, Earl of, one of the councillors 
under Edward VI., 140; opposes the 
Duke of Somerset, 147 ; proclaims Mary, 
aud arrests the Duke of Northumber- 
land, 164; one of the commissioners at 
Hampton Court to inquire into the 
conduct of Marv Queen of Scots, 210; 
conspires with Norfolk against Cecil* 
225 ; is banished fh)m court, 220 ; and 
placed under arrest, 230; introduces 
coaches mto England, 838. (Died I68O.) 

Amndel, Philip Howard, Earl of, son of 
the last Duke of Norfolk, and of Mary 
Fitzallan, daughter of the above Earl of 
Arundel ; is arrested for complicity in 
Paget's conspiracy, 247; condemned, 
and dies in prison, 271* 

Amndel, Humphrey, governor of St. 
Michaers Mount, heads an insurrection 
in Devonshire, called the Rising of the 
West, 144 ; taken by Lord Russel, and 
executed, 145. 

Asehsm, Roger, a ftunous prose writer, aud 
tutor to Queen Elizabeth, his life and 
works, 804. 

Aske, Robert, leader in the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, 80. 

Askew, Ann, martyrdom of, 180. 

Assertions of Privilege by the House of 

Commons, 317. 
Assize, Courts of, 801. 
Association, the Protestant, 848. 
Attainders for Treason, injustice of, 300. 

(See Treason.) 

Attendance upon Public Worship enforced, 

138 

Andley.Lord, heads the Coniish rebellion 
against HenxyYIL, and is defeated at 
BlaoUieath, 10. 
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Augmentation, 6oiirt of, s;. 

Angsbnrg, Gonfesgion of, lis. 

Austria, Philip, Archduke of, is compelled 
by Henry YII. to give up the Earl of 
Suffolk, 19. 

Austria, Charles, Archduke of, is sought in 
marriage by Mary Queen of Scots, 207; 
is proposed to Elizabeth, 223. 

Anto-de-fe, 187. 

Aylmerj Bishop of London, his opinion on 
the limited power of the crown, 820; 
persecutes the Puritans, 2S6. 



Babington'fl conspiraoy, 249; elements of 
its orgauiBation, 249; the agents em- 
ployed, 249: their plans, 250; Babingtou's 
correspondence with Mary, 250, 261; 
arrest of the conspirators, 261, 262. 

Baoont Sir Nicholas, Lord Keeper to Eliza- 
beth, 194. 

Bacon, Lord Francis, his character of 
Margaret Duchess of Burgundy, 6 ; his 
opinion of Stanley'^ execution, 9; his 
conduct in the trial of Essex, 296; de- 
fends the privilc«e of the Commons to 
originate money bills, 318. 

Balfonr, Sir James, gives up Mary's corres- 
pondence with Bothwell, 214. 

Balance of power, its origin, is, 14. 

Ballard, John, a priest of Bheims, comes 
into England, to engage in Babington's 
conspiracy, 249. 

Barclay, author of the Ship of Fools, S62. 

Barker, Andrew, executedby the Spaniards, 
for piracies on the Spanish Main, 328. 

Bartholomew, St., massacre of, 240, effects 
of in England, 241 ; wars which resulted 
firom it, 243. 

Barnes, Br., has a theological dispute with 
Gardener, 93 ; is burnt in Smithfield, ISO. 

Barton, Andrew, receives letters of marque 

from James IT. of Scotland, but is cap- 
tured and slain, 26 ; note* 

Barton, Elizabeth, the holy maid of Kent, 
accused of conspiracy, and executed, 73. 

Basle, Council of, 105, 107. 

Battles : 

Stoke, terminated Lambert Simnel's 
rebellion, 7. 

Blackheath, Cornish rebels defeated 
under Lord Audley, 10. 

Taunton, defeat of Warbeck, 10. 



Saitlet, eonibnte^^ 

Vand, Duke of Burgundy defeated by 
the Swiss, i4. 

Spnri, Henry YIII. puts the Prench to 
flight, 24. 

flodden, James IT.of Scotland defeated 
by the Earl of Surrey, and slain, 26. 

tf arignano,Prancis L defeats the allies 
of the Holy League, 28. 

Payia, Prands L defeated by the Impe- 
rialists, and taken prisoner, 47. 

Haldenrig, Scottf defeated by the Duke 
of Norfolk, 98. 

Solway Moss, Scots defeated, 99. 

Pinkie, Earl of Arran and the Scots 

defeated by the Protector Somerset, 
141. 

lannceston, the Western Eising sup- 
pressed, 146. 

Dnffindale, Norfolk rebels under Ket 
defeateid, 140. 

Mnlhansen, Protestant League of 
Smalcalde defeated by the Emperor 
Charles T., I69. 

St. Qnentin, Philibert. Duke of Savoy, 
defeats the Prench under the Con- 
stable de Montmorenoy, 182. 

Drenx, Duke of Guise defeats the 
Admiral Coligny, 206. 

Langside, Mary Queen of Scots defeated 
by the regent Murray, and com- 
pelled to escape into England, 217. 

St. Denis* defeat of the Huguenots— 
Montmorency slain, 289. 

Jamac, Huguenots under Cond^ de- 
feated, 240* 

Montcontonr, Huguenotsunder Coligny 
defeated by the Duke of Anjou, 240. 

Arqnes, Henry lY. defeats the Duke of 
Mayenne, 280. 

Ivry, Henry IV. defeats the Duke of 
Mayenne, 280. 

Zntphen, Sir Philip Sidney slain. 278. 

Loch Foyle, Sir Philip Sidney, lord- 
deputy of Ireland, defeated by Shan 
O'Neil,290. 

Yale of Glendalongh, Lord Grey de 
Wilton, deputy of Ireland, defeated 
by the Earl of Desmond, 291. 

Blackwater, an English army defeated 
by the Earl of Tyrone, 292. 
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Baitiet, eonHnueA^ 

Kiatale. Bart «r l^nrone* deflsaited 1^ 
Lord Monntjojt deimity of Ireland, 
2g8. 

Beaton. David, Archbiahop of St. Aiidrew*8, 
enablM Jaxnea V. to recover his liberty, 
98; made a cardinal by Paul III., 08; 
sent ambaaaador to France and Borne, 
08 ; appointed guardian of Scotland, 00 ; 
murdered in the caatle of St. Andrew's, 
00. 

Beeket, relics of St. Thomas &, 88. 

Beddingfield, Sir Henry, the Priooets 
Elizabeth's Jailor, 170. 

Bellingham. Sir Edward, lord deputy of 
Ireland, his firm administration, iss. 

Beggan, in England, licensed by stattnte to 
solicit roiief.Mtf, 847. 

Beggars, origin of the name, as applied to 
the Dutch insurgents, 287* 

Bell, Mr., his attack on licences, 8U. 

Bench, King*s, Court ol^ sok 

Benefit of clergy, io6, li«. 

Benefite of Ifbe BefinrmsHon, ns, 187. 

BeneTolencee,, exaction of, by the Tudors, 
41, 48, 304; Archbishop Morton's Fork, 
804 ; mode in which they were exacted, 

805. 

Bittlef tranBladoiu of; Ooverdale's, 127; 
Matthew's, IS7; Cranmer's, 137; Taver- 
ner's, 138; conditions under which it 
was allowed to be read by the people, 
U8.S Elizabeth's, 100. 

Bishop's Book, 180. 

Bishoprics, new made by Henry VHI., oo. 

Black-Friars, parliament held at, ii ; eom- 
mission of inquiry held at, 08* 

Blaekheath, battle of, lo. 

Blood, council of, established by Alva, in 
the Netherlands, 387. 

Bloody statute enacted, 128; repealed in the 
first parliament of Edward VI., 181. 

Blonnt, Sir Charles, son of Lord tf ountjoyf 
a favourite oourtier of EUxabeth'Syflghts 
a duel with Essex, 370. 

Boleyn, Ann, aeoompaniea the Princess 
Mary to Franoet40 ; receives an offer of 
marriage from Percy, 40 ; first intima- 
tions of Hennr'spassion for her, 40; 
writes a letter to wolsey, 54; married to 
Henry. 08 1 crowned, 70; Henry beg^s 
to dislike her, 81; aooused of high 
treason»8S; exeeuted»88. 



Bonner, bishop of London, ambassador a 
the Conference of Marseilleii. ;o ; submits 
to Edward VI. 's reformation, I33; re- 
leased f^ora the Tower, 165 ; his shnre in 
theMarian persecution. 108. 170, 173, I77* 
I78; his reception by Elizabeth, 104. 

Bonnevet, general of Francis L in Italy, 47> 

Book of Common Prayer, first and second 
published. 133 : its first use excites the 
rising of the West. 144; re^published by 
Elizabeth, 105 ; bill for the reformation 
of, 318. 

Borgia, Cnsar.son of Pope AlexaaderYI., ss. 

Boroughs, parliamentary, new ones created 
under the Tudors, sii, si J. 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, Earl of, made 
lieutenant-general of Scotland, soo: 
signs the Craigmillar Bond, 2t0; his 
arrangements for the murder of Damley, 
211, 213 s tried for that crime, and 
acquitted, 313; surprises Mary Queen 
of tfcots, and marries her, 218; the Lords 
Ibrm a confederacy against him, 214 ; he 
escapes trcm the kingdom, 214; capture 
of his letters tp Mary, 314. (Dies iu 
Denmark, 1570.) 

Boneher, Joan, an Anabaptist martyr, I80. 

Bonghton, Joan, the first English female 
martyr, 117. 

Boulogne besieged by Henry VII., 10 ; cap- 
tured by Henry VIII., 100 ; surrendered 
by Edward VL, 148. 

Bonrbon, Duke of, conspires against Francis 
I., 45; invades Itidy, 6I; slain in the 
sackof Rome, 51. 

Bourbon, Henry of. King of Navarre, 848 s 
Kavarre. 



Bow, use of; seeAreheiy. 

Bozley* rood of, its mechanism for workinsr 
pretended miracles, exposed at Paul's 
Cross, 88. 

Bradford, John, a Protestant martyr, 171. 

Brandon, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, receives 
the title and estates of Edmund de la 
Pole. 85 ; marries Mary, sister of Henry 
VIII. , 37; invades France, 46 ; a possible 
claimant to the throne, 48. 

Brittany, duchy of, war concerning it, 14* 
Ann, Duchess of, 15; annexed to France, 
lO. 

Brothers, the Christian, Assoeiatioii of, for 
the distribution of tracte and New 
Testaments, 1 17. 

Brownists, or Indepeadents, a sect of the 
Puritans, 375. 
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BnttitcUseorfiefed* Ai. 

Sristol, J'ohn Cabot sefi rail team, on hia 
▼oya^ to North America, 333 ; a flou- 
rishing seaport in the lOth century, 3S4» 

335. 

Brussels— Charles T. abdicates the crown 
here, 179 ; treaty of, between Elizabeth 
and the Netherlandts, 238. 

Bruges, treaty of, between Heniy YIIL and 
Charles Y., 89. 

Bucer, Martin, his Tiew of the Eucharist, 
116 ; oontplains of the slow progress of 
the English Beformation, 981. 

Buehanan, Scottish poet and historian, one 
of the confederate oommissionetrs at the 
York conference, 919* 

Buckingham, Stafford, Duke of, tried and 
executed for treason, 39, 40. 

Bulls, Papal,*'act Ugainst publishing them 
in England, 927. 

Burgundy, Dukes of, obtain possession of 
the Netherlands, 937; Margaret, duchess 
of, sister to Edward IV.— her character, 
6; encourages Simnel's rebellion, 6; 
originates Warbeck'8imposture,8; treaty 
coocluded against her, 9. 

Burgundy, Philip, Duke of; see Philip, 
Archduke of Austria. 

Burgundy, Charles the Bold, Duke of, sbdn 
at the Eattle of Nand, 14. 

Burleigh, Lord, see Cecil. 

Burchell, Peter, a Puritan, attempts to 
assassinate Sir John Hawkins, in mis- 
take for Sir Christopher Hattou, 809. 

Cabot, John and Sebastian, sail to North 
America, and discover Newfoundland, 
823; Sebastian discovers Hudson's Bay, 
824 ; he is madegorarnor of the Company 
of Merchant Adventurers, 324. 

Cabinet policy, its origin, I4. 

Cabinet, English, remarkable discussion in, 
94; character of, after the death of 
Wolsey, 61 ; resolves to abolish papal 
supremacy, 70; discussionsin, concerning 
the disposal of Mary Queen of Scoto, 218; 
its anxiety concerning the succession, 

221. 

Cadis, Drake's expedition against, 205 ; cap- 
tured by Lord Howard and the Earl of 
Essex, 282. 

Calais, mart for English wool, removed 
fh)m Antwerp to, 9» 10; Henry VIII. 
lands an army at, 24 ; captured by the 
French, 182; negotiation* for its restora* 
ttou, 198. 



Calyin, John, fhe IVench reformer, estafi^ 
lishes Prcsli^yteriaaism at Geneva, lis ; 
his doctrines, lis. 

Cambray, League of, and its results, 29, 99; 
peace of, 67. 

Campeggio, Cardinal, appointed joint legate 
with Wolsey in the matter of the divorce, 
65 ; arrives in England, 57 ; opens the 
Court of Inquiry, 58; takes leave of 
Henry VIII., 58. 

Campian,Edward,aJesuit,intrigttesagaiust 
the life of Queen Elizabeth, 244; com- 
mitted to the Tower, and executed. 245. 

Cape of Good Hope discovered, 421. 

Carberry Hill, Mary Queen of Soots suo* 
renders at, 214. 

Carew, Sir Peter,raises Devonshire in ft/vonr 
of Wyatt's rebellion, 160. 

Carlos, Don, son of Philip II., proposed as a 

husband to Maiy Queen of Soots, 20O, 
207. 

Came, the last English ambassador at 
Borne, 67. 

Cartwright, Thomas, founder of the Pres- 
byterians in England, 234. 

Cassali, Henry VIIL's agent at Borne, 64. 

Castile, united to Arragon, 18; separated, 19. 

Catechism, published, 133. 

Cathay, or China^ attempts to reach it, 

823, 325, 332. 

Catherine of Arragon, hor marriage with 
Prince Arthur, 12, 19 ; married to Henry 
ylll., 21 ; her opinion of her first mar- 
riage, 12 ; her second marriage unhappy. 
48; protests against the Commission of 
Inquury, 58 ; ordered to leave Windsor, 
and retires to Ampthill, 67; divorced by 
Cranmer, 69 j de^^uded to the rank of a 
princess, 71. (Died, 15S6; buried in 
Peterborough Cathedral.) 

Catherine de Medicis (seeMedicis). 

Catholics, Boman, leaders of the, under 
Henry VIIL, 126; districts where they 
prevailed, 1S4 ; none put to death under 
Edward VI., 138; their triumph under 
Mary, 106 ; persecution of the Beformers, 
108; their expectations of Elizabeth, 
192; their leaders removed from the 
council, 194; bishops deprived of their 
sees, igfl; banning of their persecution 
under Elizabeth, 222: increased perse- 
cution after Elizabeth's excommuuick- 
tion by the Pope, 227 ; statutes passed 
agamst them m the reign of Elizabeth 
(see Acta of Partitnnent); increased 
severity of their persecutions, 988 ; their 
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CmikoHet, Bomtm, eotU bmed 

children forbidden to be educated 
abroad, S44 ; penalties imposed on them 
for not attending the established wor- 
ship, 944 ; their loyalty in the Armada 
year, 360, 371 ; continuance of the per- 
secutions after the defeat of the Armada, 
37 1 ; become dirided into two distinct 
parties at the close of Elizabeth's reiirn, 
373 ; general observations of Elizabeth's 
treatment of them, 373, 27s. (See 
Jesuits.) 

OaTendish* Thomas, makes the second 
English voyage round the world, 908. 

CaTendifh, Wolsey's biographer, 65, 

Cttdl, Sir William, Lord Burleigh, attached 
to the Buke of Somerset, 149 ; secretly 
advises the Princess Elizabeth, 159, 183 ; 
becomes Elizabeth's Secretary of State, 
194; the great opponent of Home. 197, 
199; supports the Congregation lords. 
981, 909; Opposes Leicester's proposed 
marrisge with the Queen, 994 ; discovers 
the secret of Norfolk's oouspiracnr, 980 ; 
protests against the exaction of tneoath 
ez-oificio, 980; defends Elizabeth's 
government against the charges of 
cruelty brought against it lay the 
Eoman Catholics. 94ft ; how he would 
suppress popeiy, 94S ; avoids taking the 
responsibilitv of Mary's execution, 955, 
350 ; seizes lands belonging to the See 
of Peterborough, 976; encourages Davis 
in his voyage to GFreenland, 897 ; pre- 
sents a remarkable remonstrance oftbe 
Judges to the Queen, 810; his death 
and character, 98ft. 

Csdl, Sir Bobert, second son of the pre- 
cedlng,apnointed assistant secretaTy,979; 
rivahry between him and Essex. 983, 98ft ; 
becomes Elizabeth's chief adviser, 980; 
Essex conspires to remove him from 
court, 994 ; accused by Essex of secretly 
advocating the right of the Spauisn 
Infiuita to the English throne, 995; 
scene at the trial of Essex, 997 ; secretly 
agrees to flKilitate James's accession to 
the throne, 998. 

Ceremonies, retained in the church, and 

objected to by the Puritaris,938i retained 
by the Lutherans, 981. 

Chancery, Roman exactions of the, loO, 107. 

Chancellor, Bichard, sails on a voyage of 

discovery round the north of Europe, 
and prooiBeds overland to Moscow, 894. 

Channel, English, infested with pirates in 
the reign of Edward YI., 148 ; operations 
of English privateers against Spanish 
vessels, 340, 90o 1 defeat of the Spanish 
AnDad%9e7. 



Charlei Y., Bmperor of Germaiiy and King 
of Spahi. '- Sovereims contemponur 
with nim, 88 ; elected to the empire, sa $ 
extent of his dominions, 85 ; character. 
85 ; pretexts for war between him and 
Francis I., sO; hss an interview with 
Henry VIII. at Canterbury. 87; and 
Wael and GraveUnes, 89 ; disappointa 
Woliey of the Papacy, 48. 40; battle of 
Pavia, and capture of Francis. I., 4O; 
Treaty of Madrid, 47 ; loses the alliaooe 
of England, 47; the Imperialists sack 
Some, and reduce the Pope (Clement 
VIL) to the necessity 01 concluding 
peace, 81 '.prevents the Pope granting 
Henry VIlI.'s divorce, 54, 57, 04 ; renews 
his allianoe with England. 99; and then 
concludes a separate treaty of peace with 
France, 100 ; the Reformation in Ger- 
many, 109; war between him and the 
Protestant League, 1 19, 159 ; marries hia 
sou, Don Philip, to Mary of England, 
158, 159 ; abdicates at Brussels, 179^ 

Charlei YIIL, King of France, invitee 
Perkin'Warbecktohiscourt,8; annexes 
Brittany to his dominions by manying 
the Duchess, lO; concludes the Traautj 
of Estaples, 8, lO ; invades Naples, 18 ; 
his death, 18. 

Charles DC, of France, succeeds Francis II., 

908, 904 1 his share in the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, 341. 

Charles the Bold. Duke of Burgundy, 

defeated and slain at the Battle of 
Nanci, 14. 

Children, treatment of by their parentSySftt. 

Chimneys begin to form an important 
feature in architecture^ 849. 

ChiTalrj, extinction of, 854. 

Cholmley, William, introduces the art of 
dyeing into England, 187. 

Christmas, festivities at, 857. 

Ciyil liberty, guarantees to, observed in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, 890. 

Clement YII., Fope, succeeds Adrian VI. 
40; his critical position after the Battle 
of Pavia, 60 ; beseiged by the Colouneei, 
51 ; Bome sacked oy tne ImperiaUsta, 
51 ; appoints a commission of inquiiy 
into Henry's marriage with Catherine, 
ft4; revokes it, 68; forbids Henry to 
marry again, 04; secretly offers to sanc- 
tion his having two wives, Oft; ratifies 
Craimier's •lection,09; annuls Cnuimer's 
judgment in the divorce, 70 ; attends the 
conference at Marseilles, 70 ; holds a 
Consistory about the divorce, 70; ex- 
communicates Henry and Anne, 79, 
(Died, 1AS4). 
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daolmry penonates Oonrtenay, Earl of 
Deyon, for the purpose of ezdting ft 
rebellion against Mary, 181« 

CSlergy, proceedings against the, under the 
Statute of Promuniret 06 : their cha- 
racter and influence, 06; their acquies- 
cence in Henry's religious changes, 72 ; 
their immoral lives, 106, 119, 120, ISQ; 
benefit of, lOff, lig; jealousy of their 
privileges, 100 ; restrictions placed upon 
them by Parliament, 121 ; celibacy of. 
insisted upon by Henry VIII., 128 ; first 
reformed clergy illiterate, ISO ; character 
of married do., 172. 

Clerical celibaoy abolished, iss, 134. 
GloTes, Ann of, fourth wife of Henry yin.,93. 

Cliflbrd, Sir Sobert. sent by Henry YII. as 
a spy to Burgundy, 8; accuses Sir 
William Stanley of treason, 9< 

diiford. Earl of Cumberland, engages in 

the English Fleet against theArmada^ 
2O7. 

Coaches, introduction of into England, 338. 

Coal, use of in Loudon forbidden during 
the sitting of parliament, 843. 

Cobbler, Captain, raises an insurrection in 

Lincolnshire, against the dissolution of 
the monasteries, 80. 

Cobhaxn, Lord : Essex conspires to remove 

him flrom court, 294 ; one of the judges 
at Essex's trial, 295. 

Cognac, Treaty of, 60. 

Coin, debasement of the, 1 58, 344* 

Coke, one of the prosecuting counsel in the 
trial of Essex. 296> 

Coligny, Admiral, defends St. Queutin 

af^nst Philibert, Duke of Savoy, 182; 
joins the Huguenots, 203 ; defeated at 
Montcoutour, 240; murdered in the 
Bartholomew massacre, 241. 

ColnmbuB, Christopher, discovers America, 

821 ; applies to Henry YIIL for assist- 
ance, 821. 

Commons, House of, resists Wolsey's exac- 
tions, 41, 42; protests against monopo- 
lies, 300 ; addresses Elizabeth, concern- 
ing the succession, 312; independence 
of, 312; influence of the Puritans in, 
813; attacks the royal prerogatives, 313, 
314; asserts and defends its privileges, 
313, 316, 317; why ministers sat in it, 
810 (see Parliament). 

Commission of Inquiiy into Heniy YUL's 
divorce, 67. 



Conde, Prince of, Louis, aos rtsken prisoner 
at Dreux, soO ; made Lieutenant-Oeneral 
of France, soO : deprived of his office by 
Catherine deMedlcia, 239; slain at the 
battle of Jamac, 240. 

Condition of England at the accession of 
Elizabeth, 193. 

Conferences : Marseilles, 70 ; Peronne, 188; 
Westminster Abbev, 195. York I and 
Westminster, 219 ; Hampton Court, sso. 

Confession of Paith of the Scotch Be. 
formers, 203. 

Constance, Council of, 105, 107. 

Constantinople, capture of, by the Turks, 11 

Conspiracy of Breda, commonly called the 
Compromise, 237. 

Constitntlon, political; character of the 
government under the Tudors, soo. 

Constitntlon, English, not an absolute 
monarchy, 3 19. 

Consnbstantiation, the Lutheran doctrine 
of the Eucharist, 114. 

Conventicles, Protestant, in the time of 
Maiy, 170 ; under Elizabeth, 233, 234. 

Conyocation declares Henry supreme head 
of the Church, O9 ; its legishitive power 
abolished, 07 ; demands the restoration 
of aU Its ancient privileges, 1O7; resists 
EUzabeth's Beforiaatio? 195. 

Copyholders deprived of their farms, 85. 
Cordova, Gonzalo di, a Spanish general, 23. 
Cornish men, rebellion by, 10. 
Cortez conquers Mexico, 322. 
Costumes, 357. 

Councils: Basle, 106, 107; Constance, OS. 
1Q4, 105 ; Trent, I86, 188. 

Counties, northern — prevalence of the 
Soman Catholic religion in, 83. 

Conrtenay, Edward, son of the Earl of 
Exeter, 155 ; one of the proposed hus- 
bands for Mary Tudor. 158 ; his connec- 
tion with Wyatt's rebellion, lOO; per- 
sonated by one Cleobury, I8I. 

Conrtenay, Henry, Marquis of Exeter, 92. 

Conrts of the Constable and Marshal. 309 ; 
of Delegates, 71 ; of Augmentation, 87 ; 
Consistory, 119 ; of High Commission, 
235 ; of Star Chamber, 303 ; of Wards, 
319; of King's Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer, 30i ; of Assize, 30i. 

Conrtj Eoman, vices of the, lOO. 
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CkMrtrdale, Us tnodntioD of die BiU«p u^i 
imprisoned by Maiy^ 110. 

OraigmUlar Bond, 210. 

Cranmer, sketch of his early life, 08 { pro- 
poses the appeal to the Universities, 09} 
made ArcDbishop of Canterbury, 08'; 
protests agaiust the Pope's authority, 
00; pronounoesjudgment in the divorce, 
00; intercedes for Anne Boleyn with 
Uenry, 82; declares her marriage null 
and void, 82 ; publishes his great Bible, 
137; his alarm at the passing of the 
Bloody Statute, 128; draws np the first 
Book of Homilies, I8I ; consents to the 
alteration of the succession by Bdward 
VI., ill favour of Lady Jane Grey, I6I; 
falsely accutied of restoring the mass, 
150; sent to the Tower, 150; his mar- 
tyrdom, 176 ; and character, 170. 

Oremona, seized by Venice, 22. 

CSrichton, a Scottish Jesuit, intrigues in 
Scotland for the liberation of Mary, 247 ; 
is captured, and committed to the 
Tower, 248. 

Crofts, Sir James, lord deputy of Ireland, 
troubles of his administration! 162, 153. 

Cromwell, Thomas, defends Wolsey, 69; 
enters the King's service. 69; sketch of 
his early life and character, 02 ; his first 
introduction to Court, 05; proposes to 
Henry to throw off the Papal Supre- 
macy, 05 ; appointed Vicerc»gent and 
Vicar General, 79 ; publishes an injunc- 
tion to the clergy, 85; prevails upon 
Henry to marry Ann of Clevcs, 98; 
arrested, 93; the accusations against 
him, 93; execution, 93. 

Cross, St. Paul's, exhibition of relics at, 88, 
theological dispute at, between Gardiner 
and Dr. Barnes, 98. 

dutoms, superstitious, ordered to be dis- 
continued, 132. 

Customs, imposition of, upon merchan- 
dise, 310. 



DaoreSi Leonard, rebellion of, 22;. 

Bacre, Lord, drives Albany across the 
Border, 44. 

Damley, Lord, marries Mary Queen of 
Scots, 208 ; quarrels with her, 209 ; con- 
spires against Bizzio, 209 ; betrays bis 
fellow-conspirators. 210; removed fh>m 
Glasgow to Bdinburgh during an ill- 
ness, 21 1 ; his murder. 211,212 ; political 
effect of the crime, 212. 

Daubeny, Lord, defeats the Oornishmen at 
Blaokheathi 10* 



Bavis, lohn, rndBes thno fogragos to Oimii* 
land, and disoorers Davis's Stmits, 827. 

Davison, secretary to Queen Elizabeth, is 
left to bear all the blame for tte execu- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots, 25s, 2s0. 

Deadt Prayers for the, in the Vint Book of 

Common Prayer, bat omitted in the 
Second, 183. 

Dobasement of the coin, iss. 

Decline of learning immediately alter the 
Beformation, 180. 

Dee, Dr., the astrologer, I8O; accused of en- 
chanting the life of Queen Ma<y. im 1 
befriended by Elizabeth, 853. 

Delegates, court of, 71. 

Denis, St., battle of, 239. 

Deptford, Trinity Heuse of, founded, as0. 

Desmond, Earl of, counties subject to 
him, 90. 

Devonshire, rebellion in, us. 

D'Ewes, Sh- Simon, his Journal of the Par- 
liamentary Debates, 812. 

Diet, of Augsburg, 112, 169; of Spires, 112; 
ofWorms, 111, 237. 

Difference between Protestant and Bomish 
persecutions, 138. 

Dinner, an Elizabethan state, 85 1. 

Discontent, popular, in Edward VI.'s reign 
not owing to the Befonnatlon, 185. 

DiscOTories : of the Portuguese and Spa- 
niards, 321; Cape of Good Hope, 821 1 
Brazil, 321 ; America, 821 ; Newfound- 
land, by Cabot, 823; Hudson's Bay, 334; 
in Greenland, 887 ; in Guiana, 830 ; Vir- 
ginia^ 331 ; Falkland Islands, 832. 

Distinctions between Bomish and Re. 
formed Services under Edward VL, ia4. 

Divorce of Henry VIII., a judgment of 
God, 18; motives which influeooed 
Henry in seeking it, 48 ; brief statement 
of the points in dispute. 66 ; its unpopu- 
larity, 60; the question refeiTMl to 
Rome, 58. 

Doctrinal differenoes of the Beformers. 1 is. 

Doctrine and Erudition of a Ohriatian 
man, 120. 

Doleman's Tract, advocates the claims of 
Philip IL's daughter to the English 
throne, 284. 

DominicanSf opposed to the Humanists, 
i«9;; agents for the sale of Indul geuoea 
in Germany, 110. 
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fiorset, Marquis of, son of Elizabeth Woo^- 
ville, 7. 

DovLAjf Catholic Seminary established at, 
by Dr. Allen, 244. 

Douglas, Maa^aret (Lady Ma^aret Lennox), 

a possible claimant to the throne, 
49 1 sent to the Tovrer, 208. 

Douglas, George, enables Mary Queen of 

Scots to escape from Loch Leven Cas- 
tle, ai6. 

Douglas, Gavyiu, a famous Scottish Poet, ii. 

Dragoons, why so called, ssg. 

Drake, Sir Francis, sketch of his life, 26 1: 
his expeditions to the Spanish Main, 
and voyage round the world, 36'2; 
destroys Spanish shipping in Cadiz 
Beads, and prevents tne sailing of the 
Armada, 265 ; commands the fleet that 
keeps a look-out for the Spanish Armada, 
. 866; captures a treasure-ship in the 
Spanish Armada, 268; commands an ex- 
pedition to Portugal to wrest the coun- 
try from Philip II., 278; brings home 
the first colonists sent out to Virginia, 
831 ; his last expedition to the Spanish 
Main, and death, 281, 

Dramatic performances, 356. 
Dreuz, battle of, 206. 
Drogheda, statute of, 96. 
Drnry , Sir Drue, one of the jailors of Maiy 
Queen of Scots, 248. 

Dudley, Edmund, his extortions in the reign 
of Henry VIL, 305 ; executed by Henry 
VIII., 21. 

— ^— Earl of Warwick, son of the above, 140 ; 
puts down the Norfolk rising, 146 ; de- 
prives Somerset of the Protectorship, 
148; made Duke of Northumberland, 
149; marriages of his children, 160; 
causes Edward VI. to make a new settle- 
ment of the crown, 15I ; places Iiis 
daughter-in-law. Lady Jane Grey, on 
the throne, 153: marches against the 
Princess Mary, and surrenders, 164; is 
executed, 155. 

Lord Guildford, fourth son of the pre- 
ceding, marries Lady Jane Grey, 150; 
his execution, 163. 

Henry, forms a project in favour of the 

Princess Elizabeth, !80. 

Bobert, Earl of Leicester, son of 

Northumberland, 208, 224 : Elizabeth's, 
partiality for him, 208.224; his intriKuesto 
bring about a marriage with the Queen, 
224 ; intrigues with Norfolk and others 
against Cecil, 225 ; banished from Court, 
226; favours the Puritans, 234; sent to 
the Netherlands with an army for the 
assistance of the Dutch, 289; remarkable 



Dudley, conHnued^ 

instance of his wickedness, 246; appoints 
jailors over the Queen of Scots, 346 ; forms 
the Protestant Association for the secu- 
rity of Elizabeth's person, 248 ; proposes 
the poisoning of Mary Queen of Scots, 
252 ; entrusted with the defence of the 
metropolis in the Armada year. 265 : his 
death. 270 ; his entertainment of Eliza- 
beth at Kenilworth Castle, 355. 

Dutch, revolt of the, and formation of the 
Bepublic, 237-239. 

Dyeing, introduction of, S57. 

East India Company formed, 383. 

Eastland Merchants, fellowship of, 336. 

Ecclesiastical Courts, see Consistory Courts. 

Polity, Hooker's, 27«. 

Education, condition of, 860; school dis- 
cipline, 361 ; fomous scholars, 361 ; ac- 
complishments of an Elizabethan lady, 

362. 

Edward VI., his birth, 87; proposed in 
marriage to Mary Queen of Scots, 99; 
his reign, 140; progress of the Reforma- 
tion under him, 13 1 ; popular discontent, 
135; persecutions for neresy, 138; makes 
a new settlement of the crown, 15 1: 
maritime expeditious in his reign. 324 ; 
debasement of the coin in order to pay 
the king's debts, 344 ; condition of Ire- 
land, 152 ; his last prayer and death, 152. 

Egerton, Lord Keei)er of the Privy Seal, a 

partlzan of the Earl of Essex, 285. 
Egmont, Count, executed by Alva, 238. 

Ely House, meeting of Lords at, to conspire 
against the Protector Somerset, 148. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas,'prose writer in the reign 
of Henry VIII, 364. 

Elizabeth of York, daughter of Edward IV., 

(^ueeu of Henry VII.: her marriage, 3 ; 
is removed from SherilT- Hutton Castle 
to the Tower, 5 : her coronation, 7 ; 
death, 19. 

Elizabeth Tudor, Queen of England, her 
nrth, 70; declared illegitimate, 83 ; 
. oins Mary against Lady Jane Grey, 166; 
her critical position after Wyatt's re- 
* bcUiou, 183 ; sent to the Tower, 164 ; 
removed to Woodstock, 176; plots in her 
favour, 180; Philip's alleged protection 
of her, 180, I8I; accession to the throne. 
192 ; her religious opinions, 193, 194,232 ; 
her transactions with the Congregation 
lords, 201 ; transactions with the Hugue- 
nots, 203 ; her character compared with 
Mary Queen of Scots, 206; protests 
against Af ary^s marriage -with BothweU , 
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3U: her iniudioiouB attempts toprotect 
Mary from the Confederate lords, «»; 
encourages the Hamtttons awlnst Mw- 
ray. 216 ; her conduct during the Inquiry 
into Mary's guilt concerning Darnley s 
murder, siQ, 280: persecutes the noiwe 
of Suffolk, 222; her suitors, 228; diffl- 
culties In the w«y of her marriage. 224 ; 
her opinion of the marrUwe of the clergy, 
225; makes an alliance with the Dutch, 
229: and sends Leicester with an army 
to their aid, 23g ; again aids the Hugue- 
nots, 240; seizes Alva's supplies mtlw 
Channel,240 ; her reception ofthe Frencp 
Ambassador after the massscre of St. 
Bartholomeir. 241; her eondud; after 
the trial and condemnation of Manr 
Queen of Scots. 262, 256; Jesuit plots 
against her life. 244, 262; her prepara- 
ttons against the Armada, JO*;,, ner 
alleged address to the army at Tilbury 
Fort, 2d6 ; her niggardly supplies to the 
fleet, 2«7 ; celebrates a Thanksgiving 
after the defeat of the Armad% 270; 
general observations of her treatment or 
theCathollcs;«72; her rough treatment of 
the bishops. 276 ; general considerations 
of her treatment of the Puritans, 277 ; 
supports Henry IV. in his wars against 
the League, 280 ; her famous quarrel 
with the Earl of Essex. 2«» ? appearance 
of Shan O'Nell at her court. 289 ; ner 
reception of Essex after his sudden 
return firom Ireland. 294 ; her last years, 
illness, and death, 298; her punctuality 
in the repayment of her loans, 805; her 
exaction of monopolies, 80O; extends toe 
royal navy, 820; and builds forts and 
dock-yards, 826; her royal proCTesses, 
864: ner funoiis visit to Kenilworth 
Castle, 866; her literary accomplish- 
ments, 80i. 

Elizabethan style of architecture. 850. 

Zmpsoiif Sir Blchard: his extortions In the 

reign of Henry VII., 805 ; executed by 

Henry VIIL, 21. 

English Charch separated firom Rome, 71 ; 
reunited thereto. 100 : Its final separa- 
tion, 195; changes in its establishment. 
188, 160, 157, 107. 196. 

Episcopacy, rejected by the Calvlnlsts, 1 is ; 
and by Knox, 808; first objections to It 
In England, 284; Puritan attacks upon 
It, 274 : Hooker's defence, 276. 

Erasmns, sketch of his life and character, 
109; hin frlendnhlp for Sir Thomas 
More, 98; his Influence upon the Be- 
formatloii, 109« 

Erie, King of Sweden, a candidate for Eliza- 
beth's hand, 228. 

Xni4ltiB& of a Chriftiaa man* US, 



B8iex,Walter Bevereux, Earl of: his unso^* 
cessfUl attempts to colonise TJlflter, 290 ; 
dies at Dublin, 1570. 

Eiiez, Bobert Beverenx, Earl of, son of the 
above, a Mend of religious liberty. 278 ; 
Joins Sir Prands Drake in an expedition 
to Portugal. 278 ; sketoh of his life be- 
fore his introduction to court, 278; 
rivalry between him and Sir Walter 
Salelgh, 379: flghto a duel with Sir 
Charles Blount, 279; commaucU the 
troops In an expedition to Spain, and 
captures Cadiz, 282; disturbances In the 
court between him and the Cecils, 288; 
commands an expedition to the Azores, 
284 ; appointed Barl Marshal of England, 
286 ; urges the continnanee of the war 
against Spaln,aad U opposed by Buriei^h 
and bis son, 885 ; his famous quarrel with 
Elizabeth, 885; conspires to remove the 
Queen's ministers, 294; his popularity. 
294 ; excites an insurrection in the city . 
296 ; committed to the Tower, 896 ; tried 
and convicted of treason, 290 ; executed, 
297. 

Estaplei, Treaty of, 8, 10. 

Encliariaty eoutroversy coneeraing it, 114 ; 
ilnglicaavlewof It, 115, 198. 

Enphnism, 805. 

Enropoaa Politics, change in, during the 
16th century, 12. 

Erili of the Beformstfon, 1 15, 180. 

Eze]iaiLge,Boyal, founded by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, 8S7. 

Exelieqiier, Court of, soi. 

Ezeentorf y Council of, to Edward VI., i4A. 

Ezecntions.— Sir William Stanley. 9; Per- 
kln Warbeck, 12 ; Earl of Warwick. 12 ; 
Empson and Dudley, 21; Earl of Suffolk. 
26, note; Stafford. Duke of Bucklni^ham, 
89; Elizabeth Barton, 7*; Bishop Fisher, 
70 ; Sir Thomas More. 78 ; Anne Boleyn. 
83; Robert Aske and others, 80: Abbota 
of Glastonbury, Beading, Colchester. 
WhaUey, Jerveaux. Sawley, Ac., 89; 
Pole's hrotbers, 93 1 bis mother, the 
Countess of Salisbury,, 92; Thomaa 
Cromwell. 94 ; Queen Catherine Howard 
and Lady Bochford, 94 ; Earl of Surrey, 
102; Sir Thomas Seymour, 148; Hum- 
phrey Arundel and others, 146; Bobert 

• Ket, 140 ; Protector Somerset and others. 
160: Duke of Northumberland and 
others. 165; Sir Thomas Wyatt, Duke 
of Suffolk, and Lord Thomas Grey, 
102; Lady Jane Grey and her husband. 
108; Henry Dudley and others, 1 80; 
Thomas Stafford. IBI; Earl of North- 
umberland and the northern Insurgents, 
220; Duke of Norfolk, 280; Counts Eg- 
xmmt and Horn, in the Natbttriaooa, 
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fS9; Campiftn the Jesnit and others, 
946 ; Arden, 840 • Dr. Parry, 840 ; Earl of 
Morton, Mj: Francis Throgmortou, S48; 
Babingion and his associates, 362 ; Mary 
Queen of Scots, 860; one hundred and 
ten Bonaan Catholics, 371; Earl of 
Essex, 897. 

Exeter, Henry Courteni^, Marquis of, exe- 
cuted, 92. 

£z-offielo Oath in the 3Ii0h Commiatton' 
Court,. 330. 

Sxf uliian, right of, daisied by the House 
of Commons, 318. 

Fairs, or markets, the chief pbusea for 
traffic, 337. 

Talkland Islands, discovered by Davies, 

333. 

Farmhouses, condition of, 3<o, 843. 

Farms, converted into pastures and sheep- 
walks, 84, 185, 145. 341, 343. 

Fashionfthle man, diuly life of the, 363. 

Fast-dayi, observance of, enforced, I83. 

Fastini^, reasons given for its enforcement 
under Edward VI., note, 133, 308. 

Felton, executed for publisiiing the bull of 
excommunication against Elizabeth, S27* 

Fendasf, 364. 

Ferdinand II., King of Naples, expelled by 
Charles YIII., 18 ; and restored, 18. 

Ferdinand of Arragon, suggests the execu- 
tion of the Earl of Warwick to Henry 
VII., 18; makes an alliance with the 
French in Naples, 18; marries his 
daughter Catherine, first to Prince 
Arthur, and next to Prince Henry, 19 ; 

girsuades Henry VIII. to send an 
D^lish army to the Pyrenees, by which 
he IS euabled to conquer Navarre, S8; 
concludes the Treaty of Grenada, for 
the partitioning of Naples, 33. 

Ferdinand I., Emperor of Oermany, I79' 

Ferrers, a member of parliament, is ar- 
rested, but released on the demand of 
the House of Commons, 317. 

Fsstrrals, observance of, 36*. 

Feudal customs made the means of oppres- 
sion by Henry VU., 351. 

Feudal system, decay of the, 13. 

Field of the Cloth of Gold, 38. 

Fines, infliction of, by Henry TIL, 851 ; 
Statute of, 319. 



Fisher, Bishop of Boehester, dsftads the 
elergy agabist the attsoks of the Com- 
mons, 193; opposes Henry TIIL's 
divorce, S7; accused of ooudviog at 
Elizabeth Barton's alleged oonspiraoy, 
73 ; he and Sir Thomas More sent to the 
Tower, 76 ; his trial and exeontlon for 
refusing the oath of supremacy, 7^* 

Fisheries, ISS, notes SSS. noUt euoouraged 
by statute, 334. 

Fitch, sent by the Turkey Company on an 
overland joumsy to Indi% 338. 

Fltigerald, Thomas, Earl of KiUaie. See 
Kildaro. 

Fitimaarioe, James, brother of the Earl of 
Desmondi invades Ireland wilb a body 
of Spannrds, and is slsin, 991. 

Flammock, Michael, excites a rebellion 
among the Gomishmen, 10. 

Fleet, English, operations of, on the coast 
of Brittany, 84 ; in the Forth, under tlie 
Earl of Hertfbrd, 99; the Protector 
Somerset, 141; and Admiral Winter, 
SOS ; in the English Channel, SO7, 869, 
894; in the Ta^as, and on the Spanish 
coasts, 306, 878, 883; the Azores, |S84; 
and Spanish Main, 981, (See ATaeir.) 

Fleets, Spanish Plate, 329. 

Flemings, number of, in London, 66 ; their 
tradfo with Enghmd, 60, 393, 334. 

Florence, republic of, 16. 

Flodden Field, Battle of, ss. 

Food of the yeomanry and peasantry, 340 
843; of the gentry, S6i« 

Fondry, Pile of, in Lancashire, 7. 

Fox, Dr., aknoner to Henry VIII., 64 : intro- 
duces Cranmer to the King, 83. 

France*^PoUoy of Henry VII. in regard to, 
war between crown of, and I>uc^ of 
Brittany, 14. 10 ; wars of Henry Vill. 
with. 88. 99, 44, 47, 99; relations with 
Scotland, 36, 8S, 44, 98 ; in alliaHce with 
England during the divorce n^otia- 
tions, 40 ; war with England at the end 
of Maiysreign^loBsof Calais thereby, 
181: wars of the Huguenots, 803, 3oO, 
839, 341 ; wars of the League, 880, 981. 

Francis L, succeeds Louis XII. of France, 
87; invades Italy, 88; concludes an 
alliance with Henry VIII., 99; confers a 
pension upon Wolsey, 31 ; is a candidate 
for the imperial tlirone, 36 ; his cha- 
racter, 36; political power, 80; pretexts 
for war between him and Charles V., 30 ; 
his interview with Heury VIII., near 
Ardres, 88; league formed against, 
by Henry and the Emperor, 89; con- 
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PrancUI.,eorUinued-^ - 

eludes a treaty with the Earl of Des- 
mond, 43 i urges the Soots to war with 
H-ngland, 44; defeated and taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Pavia, 47; 
alliance with England, 47 ; matrimonial 
negotiations between hira and Henry, 
*2; concludes the Treaty of Carabray 
with the Emiperor, 67 ; interviews witifi 
Henry, at Calais and Boulogne, 68; 
anxious for Henry's reconciliation with 
the Pope, d8 ( has an interview with the 
latter at Marseilles, 70; renews the 
alliance with Scotland, QS ; Henry and 
the Emperor invade France, 99 ; Francis 
sends a fleet against England, J 00 { con- 
clusion of peace, 100; death, 141. 

Francis n,, husband of Mary Queen of 
Scots, succeeds Henry. II. of France. 
201 : assumes the royal arms of England, 
198; death, ao3. 

Frankfort, an asylum for English Protestant 

exiles, 179; their divisions at. 832. 
Frederick, King of Naples, 22. 

FreebootingexpeditionsagainsttheSpaniah 
Main, 261,30;. 

Free Schools founded, 137. 

Frobisher, Martin, engaged against the 
Armada. 267 ; his voyages to Greenland 
in search of a north-west passage, 327. 

Furniture, of the peasantry, 340, 342 ; of the 
gently, 35 J. 

( 

Oama, Vasco di, doubles the Cape of Good 
Hope and reaches India, 321; 

Gardening in the 16th century, 343. 

Gardiner, Stephen, Secretary to Henry 
VIII. sent on an embassy to the Pope, 
M ; the dilemma in which h« placed the 
Pope, 46, note; introduces Craiimer to 
Henrv VIII, 63 ; ambassador to the Im- 
perial Court, 81 J intrigues against 
Cromwell, 02; has a theological S-npute 
with Dr. Barnes, 93; intrigues against 
Catherine Parr, 101 ; causes the Statute 
of the Six Articles to be enacted, i28 : 
martyrs burnt by his authority under 
Henry VIII., 130 ; impris^mc^ in the 
Fleet, 132; removed to the Tower, J38- 
released by Mary, and made Chanoellor- 
155; draws up the marriage treaty be- 
tween her and Philip, 159; revives the 
Buniing Statutes. 167; hii share in the 
Manau persecution, 160, 170, 172, 178- 
his conduct towards the Princess 
Bliaabeth, 175; his death, I80. 

Gentry of the North, their turbulent spirit 
85. * 

ereatt, Don, Spanish Ambassador to Eliza- 
beth's Court, 225* 



Germany, Reformation in, 109. 

GiiEord, a priest employed by Walsingham 

to forward the correspondence between 

Mary and Babiugton, 250. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, defends royal prero- 
gative in parliament, 314; writes a trea- 
tise on the discovery of the North- West 
Passage, 827 ; makes two voyages to 
Newfoundland, and is drowned on bis 
return home, 331. 

Gordon, Lady Catherine, daughter of the 
Earl of Huntley, married to Perkin 
Warbeck, 9 ; received into Henry VII.*8 
household, 10. 

Gilpin, Bernard, preaches against the op- 
pressions of the landlords, 135. 

Go wrie, Earl of, seizes James VI. in the Said 
of Ruthven, 246. 

Govemment, character of the Tudor, as 
shown by its acts, 304, 

Grace, Pilgrimage of, 83. 

Grafton, Campeggio takes leave of Henry 
VIII. at, 58. 

Greenland, voyages of Frobisher and Davis 
to, 327. 

Greenwich, May-day festivities at, 81. 

Gregory XIII. suspends the execution of 
the Bull against Elizabeth, 244; at- 
tempts to publish it in Ireland, 290. 

Grenada, Treaty of, 

Grenville, Sir Richard, is despatched by 

Raleigh with the first colonists to Vir- 
ginia, 331. 

Gresham, Sir Thomas, founder of the Royal 
Exchange, sketch of his life, 326,3117. 

Grey, Lady Jane, marries Lord Guildford 
Dudley, 150; declared heiress to the 
tlirone, 151 ; removes to the Tower. 153 : 
rolmtiulshes the crown, 154; her exe- 
cutiou, 162; her literary attainments. 

Grey, Catherine, sister, to the above, 
banished from Elizabeth's court, I go ; 
imprisoned in the Tower, 223 ; marriei 
the Earl of Hertford, 223 ; her untimely 
race, 22i9. 

Grindal, Bishop of London, succeeds Parker 
in the Primacy, and suspends the per- 
secution of the Puritans, 235. 

Guienne, Duchy of, Henry VIII. attempte 
to reconquer it, 23. 

Guilds, decline of, 339. 
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Guise, Mary of, Queen of Jsmei V. of Soot- 
land, 96 ; mother of Mary Queen of Soots, 
99 ; death, 202. 

Gnisey Francis, Buke of, captures Calais, 18S; 

massacres a Huguenot congregation at 
YassY, 204; defeats the Huguenots at 
the battle of Dreuz, 206; assassinated, 

206. 

Gnisey Henry, Duke of, son of the above, 
takes a leading part in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. 241 ; forms the Holy 
League afjfainst the Huguenots, 243; 
murdered m the Castle of filois, 244. 

GunS} various kinds of, 359. 

Hakluyt, Richard, collects all the accounts 
of voyages ever made by Englishmen, 
829 ; sketch of his life, 329. 

Haldenrig, Battle of, 98. 

Hales, the miraculous phial of, 88. 

Hales, attorney-general to Henry YIII., his 
conduct at More's trial, 77. 

Hall, Arthur, is fined and expelled by the 
House of Commons, 318. 

Hamiltons, of Scotland, opposed to the 
Lennoxes, 208 ; support Mary Queen of 
Scots, 216. 

Hamilton, of Bothwell Haugh, murders 
the Earl of Murray, 227. 

Hampton Court, built by Wolsey, si ; con- 
ference held at, to inquire into the 
conduct of Mary Queen of Scots, 220. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, persecutes the 
Puritans, 236; made Lord Chancellor, 
232 ; takes possession of the Bishop of 
Ely's garden in Holboni, 276 ; attempt 
to assassinate him, 309 • 

Havre surrendered to the English as an 

equivalent for Calais, 204 ; evacuated by 
them, 206. 

Hawkins, William, makes regular voyages 
to Guinea and Brazil, 332. 

Hawkins, Sir John, son of the above, first 
discovers the secret of Norfolk's con- 
spiracy, 230; his expeditions to the 
Spanish Main, 2dl ; commands the 
English fleet, acting against the Spanish 
Armada at the entrance of the Channel, 
266 ; his last expedition to the Spanish 
Main, and death, 281. 

Hawkins, Sir Kichard, brother of Sir John, 

is captured by the Spaniards off the 
coast of Peru, 332. 

Henry II*, of France, assists the Scotch 
Roman Catholics, 141 : reveals the secret 
conspiracy against the Protestants to 
William of Orange, 186; supports Staf- 
ford's invasion of England, I8I; his 
death, 201, 243, 



Henry YII.: his birth, 3; maniage. S; 
death, 3, 20 ; length of reign, s ; condi' 
tion of England at his accession, 8; 
giiiding principles of his government. 4 ; 
title to the tnrone, 4 ; legality of his 
descent ftrom the Beauforts, 4; keeps 
Easter at York, 6 ; alters his behaviour 
to the Queen, 7 ; concludes'the Treaty of 
Estaples with Charles VIII., 8, 16; con- 
cludes the great treaty with the Nether- 
lands, 9, 333 ; makes an alliance against 
the French in Naples. 18; negotiations 
with Spain, 18; transactions with Philip, 
Archduke of Austria, 19: death of his 
Queen, 19 ; seeks marriage with several 
princesses, SO; limitation upon the royal 
authority at his accession, 300 ; st^te of 
the law and its administration at his 
accession, 30i; extortior.s of Empson 
and Dudley, 305^, declines to assist 
Columbus, 321; despatches John and 
Sebastian Cabot on voyages of dis- 
covery, 323. 

Henry VIII. : his popularity, si ; passion 
for amusements, 22 ; joins the League of 
Cambray and the Holy League, 23; sends 
an army to the Pyrenees, 24; naval 
actions off Brest, 24 ; Battle of Spurx, 
24 ; and of Plodden Field, 25 ; concludes 
an alliance with Francis I., 27, 29 ; has 
an interview with him near Ardres, 38 ; 
forsakes his alliance, and joins the 
Emperor, 39; difficulties in obtaining 
supplies, 4 1 ; sends %n army into France, 
under the Earl of Surrey, 43; Francis 
excites dissensions in Ireland and Scot- 
land, 44 ; the Duke of Suffolk invades 
France, but gains no advantages, 45, 46 ; 
Francis is taken prisoner at Pavla, 47 ; 
and Wolsey, bcin^ disappointed of the 
Papacy. 46. ^ace is made with Prance, 
47 ; nesotiations for the marriage of tho 
Princess Mary with the son of Fraiicis 
raise the question of her legitimacy, 53, 
and bring on the divorce controversy, 
63, 60 ; during which Wolsey is disgraced 
and dies, !>8, 60; Henry, with the advice 
of Cromwell, 62, 65, and of Cranmer, 63, 
deternilues to settle the matter for him- 
self ; the Universities are appealed to, 
64 ; convocation is compelled to acknow- 
ledge the King head of the church in 
England, 66; and statutes are passed, 
abolishing Papal supremacy in England, 
67, 71 ; Henry marries Anne Boleyn, 69; 
the royal supremacy is established, 72; 
Elizabeth Barton, 72, 74 ; and More and 
Fisher. 74, 79. are executed for refusing 
to acknowledge it; the suppression of 
the monasteries,- 81, 90, follows, and 
causes the Great Northern Rebellions, 
or Piljtrimage of Grace, 83, 87 ; Cardinal 
Pole being implicated in them, 87, his 
mother and brothers are executed, 90. 
92. During these disturbances, Anne 
Boleyn is executed, 80, dH; the' King 
then marries Jane Seymour, 83, on whose 
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death, 17. Cromwell advfset fhe King to 
marry Ann of Clevet, 03 : which leads to 
hi« disgrace and executioni QS, 04. Tbe 
BAman Catholic party, under QardUier 
and the Buke of Norfolk, now racoeed 
to the head of afEairt. 94; the Bloody 
Siatute is paased, 138; and Hennr 
marriea Catherine Howard, 04, who la 
soon after executed. Henry's advances 
to James V., of Bcotlaad, lead to war, 
08 ; and English armies, under Norfolk, 
08, and tbe Earl of Hertford, 00, cross 
the Borders; the war also extends to 
France, lOO, and a general peace is con- 
cluded, 100. Henry's marriage with 
Oatheriue Parr, 100 ; the execution of 
the Earl of Surr^* 103, concludes the 
reign. Character of Henry, 103; his 
religious changes, lU,if8; martyrs put 
to death, ISO, 181 ; his establishment of 
the rpyal navy, 835 ; debasement of the 
coin, 844 $ encouragement of learning, 
-Mk), 801. Condition of Wales under 
Henry yill.» 06 ; and of Ireland,' 00, 07. 
Acts passed for the settlement of the 
succeMion, lOS. 

Henry of Bourbon, King of Navarre, ascends 
the French throne, under the title of 
Henry IV.. S44 ; makes coucessious to 
tbe Catholio nobility, 880 ; defeats the 
Duke of Mayenne at the battles of 
Arqnes and Itry, 880 1 embraces the 
Catholic faith, 981 ( publishes the cele- 
brated Bdict of Nantes, 886. 

Heresy, measures adopted by the Ohuroh 
of Borne fbr its extirpation, 188. 

Eeretico Comburendo, de, act, restored, 107 ; 
repealed, I0i. 

Herrles, Lord, Mary Queen of Boots' chief 

attendant in her escape to England. 217; 
one of her commissioners at the York 
conference, 219, 3'io. 

Hertford, Edward Seymour, Earl of, brother 
of Jane Seymour, 00 ; invades BcotUud, 
00; aspires to the Protectorship, 102. 
(See Somer»et,) 

Hertford* Edward Seymour, Earl of, son of 
the above, is privately married to Lady 
Catherine Orey, 233 ( committed to the 
'lower, 233. 

High Commission Court, S8S i oath ex-ofBeio 
exacted by it, 830. 

HiU, Sir Rowland, Lord Mayor of London, 

187. 

Helgate, Archbishop of York, imprisoned, 

160. 

Hely Leafxie, w,40 ; second ditto, so. 



HdhteSf EflDS, Meportisit of kan. of Oleves 

induces Henry YIIL to engage to marry 
her, 08. 

HolTTOOd Palace ransacked by tbe Scottish 
Reformers, 901 ; scene of Bizsio'a 
murder, 980; Mary's oondnet here when 
Damley was murdered, 911. 

Homilies, first book of, isi. 

Heoker, Ridiard, master of the Temple, 
abstract of his EaotuUuticai PolUp, 97s, 

Hooperi Bishop of Oloucester, refuses to be 

consecrated In the usual dress, 931 1 
imprisoned by Maxy, 160 1 his martyr- 
dom, 171. 

Houses of the yeomamy, S40, 841 1 of tbe 

nobility and gentry, 340. 360 ; forbidden 
to be erected within three miles of 
London, 308. 

Howard, Sir Edward, Lord Admiral, son of 

tbe Earl of Surrey, defeated and slaiu, 
off Brest, 14. 

Sir Edmund, defeated at Tlodden 

Field, 20. 

— - Catherine, marries Henry YIII., 04 ; 

executed, 04. 

Lord, of Effingham, High Admiral of 

England, commands tbe English fleet 
against the Spanish Armsda, 800; com- 
mands au expedition against Spain, and 
captures Cadiz, 388, 

—— Lord Thomas, engages in the EngKah 
floet against the Spanish Armsda, 907 s 
joins Essex's expeoitiou to Simin, 983 { 
serves under Essez iu an expedition 
to the Azores, 284. 

Hudson's Bay discovered, 884, 

HuRnenots, massacres of, 204; declase war, 

solicit the aid of Elizabeth, 904 ; sar- 
render Havre to tbe English, 304 ; Battle 
of I>reux, 20O: Catherine de Medici 
grants them toleration by the Treaty of 
Amboise, 200; her treachery provokes 
them to renevir the war, 230 ; Battle of 
St. Denis, 280; peace of Loiig)ttm<*au, 
240 ; are again assisted by Buzabeth. 
940; Rochelle their great stronghold, 
940 ; Battles of Jamac and Montcontour, 
310 ; Treaty of St. Germain en-laye, 940. 

Humaiiists : the name given to those who 
studied the restored classical literature 
of antiquity, 108. 

Home, David: his erroneous views of the 
English constitution under Elisabeth, 

814, 810, 820. 

Hoiue, Riofaard, perseentiou of, iso. 
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fiuudon, Lord, oousin to Queen EliMbeth, 
puts down the rebellioa of Leonard 
vitcrea, 237; oommands the Queen's 
body-guard in the Armada year, a05. 

Hof 8, the Bohemian ]lefi«rmer» 108. 

HnntiLey, Earl of, si^ 



Iceland fleet, 323, note. 

Lnpositioits on merohandise without con- 

aent of Parliament, si9. 
liiclosiures of the Commons, 1S5, us, Sik 
IndependeirtB, rise of the, 275. 

lAdiia, attemptfrto reach it by the Cape of 

Qood Hope, S2i ; by a North-West Pas- 
. sage, 328. 327 ; by a North-East Passnge, 
821; first English Toyage to it, SS2; 
English orerland expeditions to it, 333 ; 
inoorporation of the East India Com- 
pany, 883. 

Iiidiilg«noeB, sale of, in Germany,, 1 10. 

IttfllllbiUlty, Papel, los. 

Ix^Tlxetioiito the dexgy by Cromwell, 88. 

Inns. 837« 

Iil^sitiOll, estaluiishment of the, 186; in- 
troduction into Spain, 187 ; practices of, 
introduced iuto England* 170, 172. 280' ( 
established in the Netherlands, 837. 

InsurreetionBy see BicbelUons. 

Intercnrsns Magnus, the, g, 333. 

I»terniaxriage§» Royal, their influence upon 
European Politics, U. 

I&ventions : paper, 12 ; printing, 19, 13 ; 
gun|>owder, 12 ; mariner's compass, 13 ; 

]>OBtS, 13. 

Ipswich, birthplace of Wolsey, 30. 

Ireland, Kildare, Lord Deputy of, ; Sim- 
nel proclaimed there, 7 ; Warbeek sailed 
to, 8 { eotidition of, during the Wars of 
the Roses, 96; extent of English author- 
ity at the accession of Henry YIII.. 90 ; 
enactment of the statute of Drogheda, 
90} pacification of, under Henry V III., 
961 erected into a kingdom, 97 ; condi- 
tion of. in Edward's reign, 163 ; Reform- 
ation in, 280 ; condition of the church, 
287 ; miserable condition of the country 
at the accession of Elizabeth, 2R7; re- 
bellion of Shan O'Neil, 289 ; attempted 
colonisation of Ulster, 290 -; James Fitz- 
maurice lands in Kerry with a force of 
Spaniards, 290 ; a second force lands at 
Smerwick. and is massacjred by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleiffh. 291 ; Sir Henry Sidney 
becomes Lord Drauty, 291 ; the poet 
Spenser secretai^ in Ireland, 291 ; T^r- 
ouaadministratioa of Sir John Poiotb 



993; rebellion of Tyrone, who daflBKls an 
English army at Blackwater. 292 } the 
Ban of Essex appointed Lord Ueputy. 
8921 administration of Lord Monntjoy, 
who expel* the Spaniards trcm the ooon- 
tvy, 393; surrender of Tyrone who is 
pardoned, 293. 

Iron manufactura, 340. 

Isahella of Castile, her death temporarily 
dismembers the Spanish monarohy, 19. 
See Ferdinand of Amgon. 

Italy: its condition in the sixteenth century 
lO ; invasion of Naples by Charles VIII^ 
18 ; mark for European coniiuest, 18, 83; 
wan whidi arose out of the League of 
Cambray, 22 ; invaded by Francis I., 28; 
by the (instable Bourbon, 61 ; character 
of its universities, 04 ; jealousy of ita 
ecclesiastical ascendanpy, 197, 



Jsmeo IT., of Scotland, aids Perkin War- 
beck, 9; character of his court, 11 ; 
marries Margaret, daughter of Henry 
VII,. 19 ; invade* fingtaiod, ss ; slain at 
Flodden Field, 80. 

James V., of Scotland; condition of the 
couutiy during his inftmey, 28, 44; 
assumes the government, 98; marries 
Mary of Ouise, 98 ; refuses the alliance 
of Henvy YIIL, 9R s dies, 99* 

James YI., of Scotland: btrth,siO; corona- 
tion, 216 ; executes the Eari of Morton, 
S47 > Joins in the Jesuit intrigues for the 
liberation of bis mother, 247; is seised 
by the Earl of Gowrie, but regains his 
authority, 847; his indifference to the 
execution of his mother, 367 ; secretly 
corresponds with Cecil to procure his 
accession to the English throne, 298. 

Jenkinson, Anthony: his travels in Asiatic 
Russia* 326. 

Jesuits, order of, instituted, 189 ; their 
duties, 190 ; their influence, 190; and 
fall, 161; establishment of their colleges 
at Douay and Rheims, 227, 244 ; their 
constant intrigues agsdnst Eliza- 
beth, 227; beginning of their con- 
spiracies in England. 244 ; forbidden to 
appear in England under the penalty of 
high treason, 340; their intri^et in 
Scotland for the liberation of Mary, 847; 
advocate the claims of Lady Arabella 
Stuart to the throne, 29B. 

JottB, daughter of Isabella of Castile, 19. 

Judges, their reluctance to draw up Ed- 
ward YI.'s new settlement of the crown, 
161 { remonstrattt aRakuft illegal im- 
prisonments^ ftM. 
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Julius n., Pope, gnmts a diepensation for 

the marriage of Hemy and Oi^heriue, 
10; validity of this diBpenBation eza- 
miaed, 66; contrives the League of 
Oambray, 23 ; formti the Holy League, 
is t death, 34 ; hia character, io6. 

Joliiu m. reassembles the Council of 
Trent, 188. 

JnrieS) coercion of, by the crown, 81 o. 

Kent, Holy Maid of, 73. See Elizabeth Bar- 
ton. 

Ket, Bobcrt, heads the Norfolk rising, is 
defeated, and executed, U0. 

Eeymis, Laurence, explores Guiana under 
Sir Walter Baleigh, 329. 

Xildare, Earls of: their great i>ower in 
Ireland, 90. 

Thomas Fitzgerald, Earl of. Lord 

Deputy, joins Simnel's rebellion, but 
rejects Perkln Warbeck, 0. Died 1 6 1 3. 

Thomas Pitzgerald, son of the above, 

seizes the government, and being or- 
dered to London, is imprisoned in the 
Tower, and dies there 1633, 97. 

Lord Thomss Fitzgerald, sou of the 

above, i-evolts, and is executed with his 
five uncles, 97 ; restoration of the earl- 
dom to his son Gerald, I68. 

King's Bench, Court of, 301. 

Eixuale, landing of Spaniards at, 293. 

EnollyB, Shr Francis, one of Elizabeth's 
ministers, 194 ; incliued to the Puritans, 

234. 

Enollyiy Sir Bobert, comptroller to the 
household and uncle to Essex, 297. 

Knox, John, taken prisoner at St. Andrew's, 
141; engaged in the religious feuds at 
Frankfort, 232 ; returns to Scotland, but 
is compelled to escape to Geneva^ 200 ; 
again returns, and excites the Reformers 
to '* puree " the churches, 201 ; Mary 
Stuart's Ditterest enemy, 207; demands 
herexecution« 21 6 ; death, 242; character 
and influence, 243 ; his book on female 
monarchy, 320, 



Labonrer, the day, condition of, under the 
Tudors, 846. 

Laity, their jealousy of the clergy, 106. 

Lambert, a priest and schoolmaster of Lon- 
don, burnt, 100. 

Lanoaater, C^tain, makes voyages to India, 
- and establishes a factory in Java for the 
East India Company, 888. 



Langside, battle of, 21 7* 

Launoy, Imperial Viceroy of Naples, 51. 

LansknechtSy i46, note. 

Law of Nations, is, u ; state of the, at the 

accession of the Tudors, 30i. 
Latimer, Hugh, Bishop of Worcester: his 

Sermon on the Plough, 1 }9« 136 ; resigns 
his see, 128; assists in drawing up the 
first Book of HomUietf 131; committed 
to the Tower, 160 ; sketch of his life and 
character, 173 ; style of his preaching, 
119, 174; his martyrdom, 174, 176; his 
account of his father's home, 841. 

Leagues and Alliances : Cambray, at ; Holy 
League, 23 ; between Henry YIII. and 
Charles V., 89, 99; between Henry VIIL 
and Francis I., 47. 100 ; League of Smal- 
calde, 112, 169; oetweeu England and 
Spain, 169, 181 ; Holy League between 
France and Spain against hereby, 18ft, 
209 ; Congregatiou lords, 200 ; between 
Elizabeth and the Huguenots, 204, 240; 
confederacy of Scottish lords against- 
Mary and Both well, 214; Holy (or 
Catholic) League against Henry IV, of 
Navarre, 243, 280. 

Lee« William, invents the stocking frame. 

340. 

Leicester Abbey: Wolsey dies here, 0o. 
Leicester, Earl of. See Dudley. 
Lennox, Lady Margaret, a possible claimant 
to the throne, 49. See Douglas. 

Lennox, Earl of, father of Damley : Mary's 
conduct towards him, 209 ; demands the 
trial of Bothwell, ai3| accuses Mary of 
the murder of Damley at the Conference 
at Westminster, 220 ; appointed Begeixt 
of Scotland, 227 ; his death, 227. 

Lent, statute for its observance, 13S. 

Leo X., or the Magnificent, succeeds JuUus 

II., 24 ; breaks up the Holy League, 24, 
20 ; proclaims a general truce, 29 ; cre- 
ates Wolsey a Cardinal and confers 
pensions upon him, 8I ; publishes a sale 
of Indulgences, 109, 111 ; confers title of 
•'Defender of the Faith" on Henry VUI., 
Ill; death, 43. 

Leslie, Bishop of Boss, declares Bothwell 

innocent of Darnley's murder, 213 ; one 
of Mary's commissioners at the Toxic 
Conference, 219, 220 ; is arrested, 229, 
230 ; confesses to Mary's correspondence 
with Alva, 230. 

Letters, carriage of, 338. 

Leritical Law referred to in Henry VIII.'s 
divorce, 66. 

Libels, Pnritan, against the prelacy; STs. 
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Lilly, author of Eng^kua, 9(5. 

Ijingaxd, Dr., the Catholic historian : his 

estimate of the value of the suppressed 

monasteries, 90. 

Lincoln, John, Earl of, joins Blmnel's re- 
bellion, and is slabi at the battle of 
Stoke, 7. 

Literature and Learning, reyiTal of, one of 
the causes of the Reformation, 108; 
afterwards decline in England, iso • but 
soon revive with the erection of scnools 
and collies, is;, 359, s6o ; school educa- 
tion, s0i ; ftunous scholars, s6i ; learned 
ladies, S0l,s69; x>oets and poetry, 802; 
prose writers, 864. 

Xdtoigjf Anglican, distinguishing marlm of 

the, 134 ; character of the, 1 77. See Book 
of Common'Frayer. 

Loans, exaction of, 4i, 4S, 804. 

Local justice not ftdrly administered, 85. 

Lochleren Castle, Mary's imprisonment 
in, S17. 

Lord-Lientenaats of Counties first appoint- 
ed. 147. 

Lorraine, Cardinal of, nncle of Mary Queen 
of Scots, SOS; engages in the secret 
conspiracy a^nst tue Seformers at 
Peronne, 185. 

LoUarde, 104 ; revival of, 1 17. 

London, Wolsey's levies on, 42; unsuccessftd 

march on, by Sir ThomaA Wyatt, iflO; 
number of Flemings in, 50; foreign 
merchants in, 335; English merchant 
companies, 880; establishment of thei 
Royal Exchange, 837; streets of, 851; 
population of, 344; hospitality of, 352. 

Louis ZI., Eing of France^ seizes Bur- 
gundy and Picardy, 15 ; his death, iff. 

— — Xn., King of France, claims Milan, 
22 ; war between him and Henry VIII., 
23; coucludes au alliance with Heniy, 
and marries his sister Mary, 27 ; death, 
87. 

Prince of Cond^ 203 ; taken prisoner at 

]>reux, 206. 

Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I. : her 
treatment of the Constable Bourbon, 45. 

Lovell, Lord, joins Simnel's rebellion, 7. 
Loyola, Ignatius, founder of the Order of 
the Jesuits, 189. 

Luther, Martin : his opinion of Henry's 
divorce, 64 ; character and influence of 
his preaching. 107, 1O8 ; spread of his 
doctrines, los; his indifference for 
literature, 108; opposes the side of 



indulgences, iiO: sketch of his early 
life, 110; establishes the reformed doc- 
trines in Northern Germany, ill ; ooun- 
trieswhiche8pousedhisopim<ms,ii3; his 
doctrine of the Bucfaaiist, l u ; Bomish 
ceremonies which he retained, ssi. 



Hadrid, Treaty of, 47. 

Kagellan makes the first voyage round the 
world, 883. 

Haitland, William, of Lethington, nego- 
tiates the treatv of Berwick, 20S ; con- 
spires against Misfy Queen of Scots, SiO ; 
proposes the remom of Damlffir to 
H aiy, 210; signs the CraigmiUar fiond, 
210; his interview with Morton at Whit- 
tingham, sio ; joins Maqr's party after 
Daniley's murder, 212; corresponds 
secretly with Mary in Loohleven Castle. 
815; one of the confederate commis- 
sioners at the York conference. IIO; 
engages in the intrigues for Mary's 
marruge with Norfolk, 325. 

Kaaor House, description of an Eliza- 
bethan, 850. 

Mansel, Admiral, defeats the Spanish 
admiral Spinoh^ 394. 

Hannfactnres of woollen, 8S8; worsted, 
839; linen, 840; iron, 840; pins, 840; 
manufacturing districts, 889. 

Har» Barl of, prevents Mary Queen of Scots 
obtaining possession of her son, 318 ; 
made recent on the death of Leufiox, 
227, 242. 

Margaret, daughter of Henry Til., Inarries 

James lY. of Scotland, 19; becomes 
regent, 27: marries Earl of Angus, 28 ; 
AlDauy assumes the regency, and com- 
pels her to give up her children, 28; 
rights of her family to the English throne 
set aside by Henry YIII., 102, and 
Edward YI., 151. 

Harke, Coimt de la, captures BrOle, sss. 

Mariner's compass, invention of, 13. 

Maritime states, establishment of, in 
Europe, 14. 

Marian persecution, 168 ; its extent, 177* 

Martyr, Peter, the Swiss Reformer, 115; 
assists in drawing up the Book of 
Common Prayer, 133; protected by 
Gardiner, 156 ; complahis of the tardi- 
ness of the English Reformation, 231. 

Martial law, instances of its use under the 
Tudors, S09. 



t, kud atben, Jii lo&n Booghton, 
HD lyinrotth, and otben. Ii7i 
t, Balnham. aod othen, iiB) Dr. 
jMciiBi, Oarrat, Jorame. and othen, iMi 
Ann« Aacoe, IM, i»l ; Lwibeit, ill i 
Joan Bonoher ud Von Farria, IMi 
Bdgm. Hooper, Tajlar, Saundert, 
Bndn)rd,uiiICanliiia!ker, 17I1 Bldlv; 
■od Latimer, 171 1 Oranmer, I7ti 
Dumber or Uartrn who (uffered nndar 
Mary, 178. 

Catholic: nndar Henry VIII., 7», IMt 

under Elizabeth, 17 1. 

Hartin liar-prelate, a famoni Puritan 
pamphleteer agalnitieplicopaaf , 117. 

UtTj, belien of Burg:nndf, vu< Uadmiliaii. 

dauitbterorHenrTYU.,inarriei Lonli 

XII., X7i marrtei Brandon Duke OF Buf- 
folk, V. 

— 'OTQalie, Queen oTJamea T. of Scotland, 
g« I mother to Uar; Quind of Scott, m 
ber death, 3M, 

Btuart, Queen of Scoti, daughter of 

Jaoiei V. t mrtb. W ; Intrigiua of Henrr 
Till, to haie bar In niBrriacefor Ma 
■on Edward, K ! Protector Soineriet 
attempts to foroe the marriace; UI i 
Hary la married to the Daupblu, HI, 

Mt'aelda by Henry TIITTloi, and 
EdwardTI-, Itli they are etpouaed by 
the BoDUQ Catbolio parly, iM; ■■» 
vrlDcei her determinitloD to maintain 
them, IH, Mt i aha retnmt to Sootlaud. 



—Dduot therein, and aubaequent 
marruea Tttb BothweU, tit. ll»i the 
lordi form a Itasu* amlnat ber, Bothwell 
ctcapee, and ahB ia imprlaoned In Looh- 
leTeaCutle,*!*! irbere ihe abdicstea, 
ll»l but eacapea. lid; ti defeated at 
Laiutaide, 117 1 and fllei Cor protection 



to Bnduid, ..„ ._ 

Bngllan cabinet oonceralng her dlapoaaL 
(It I an inquiry Into her condact, and 
that of Hociar and the lord*, 1* deter- 
nlned upon, and ooDferenoea are held 
M Tork, WMtmlniter, and Hampton 
OMirt,^thatpuipo«e,aiDi theiuquln 
end* in notMng, Ml. A mania«e la 
pmpoaed between her and the Duke of 
Horfolk, si«. m. to effect which is one 
or the objecta of the Qmt Nortbera 
Insurrection, 3Ul Uary aecrelly cor- 
reaponda with Alva ana the Duke of 
Sorfblk, tgfi the latter la eiscutad, 



lao) EUuAetb'aiDiDtatenlntrigiie* 
tbe Earl of Har, reneut of Seotbud, 
the trill and exeentlon of Hiiy r- ' 
charge of mDrdir,S4Sj varloua ~ 



tba 



. led tot her k 

and the murder of SUwbeth, Mi, its 1 
tbe eblefor wbleh It got np by Anthony 
Babln^n. ug : Haiy aecretlj cor- 
napoDda with him, 150 ; la brought to 
trial, UI; ooDdamned, ii-t; and eie- 
ouled, IKS. fiiaminatlon of the Juitioe 
of thia prooeedinn. ii%. Plac« Id 
England where Haryvu lEDurlaaaed : 
Cadlale,ai7iBollouCutle, forki" 
Sill TuthoryCaatle, — ~* ■- 

Wlngfleld Manor, i- . --. 

tM: Sheffield Caatle.MIiCbartley.tH; 

TiihaU, w*i PotherlMtv Oaille, t». 

Ksrr, dioghter of Henry Till., of waak 

hoalth, 4S i her leiritlmacy queationed, 

m decbired 11 legiH route, " ■ — • -■ 

t),,. ^.,.,,,1, - -,[ lirr rPlivln 



rkahln. 



I, va,M»; uid 






U]. ■ Latin lilur/q-. 168; liernaiKctrurihi: 
fionalllntlon. isBi marrlim with PUUp, 
1S8, iBi! heroonductdurinit Wyitt^re- 
liKlllon, ISI i extant or her n^t in the po^ 
ii'cutlona. iBa; reatorei the church pn>- 
iiiTtj hplri hy tho crown. ITS ; war with 



Kauaete of Tiiay, t 



St-Bartholo. 
. o( Spaniard! at Smer- 

Kattlilaa, John, tha Anabaptlat of UunitCT, 



J of tbe Bomana, aflCT< 
wwda Emperor Df Oenoatiy, marrlea 
Hary.iieireaafBargundT.iti propom 
to marry Auu, duoheu or Brittauy. IIJi 
makea alliance agalnat the Prench in 
Naplea, la; loins the LeagueofCambrv 
and the Holy League, u ) death, SS. 

■ajsnne, Duke of, becomea bead of tha 
Catholic League after the aaaaaiinatioa 
of his brother, Che Duke of Ouiae, tH, 
ISO I is defeated by Henry IT. at tha 
battlea of Arquea and lyry, IM. 

Klf-day Bvll, an Innirrectlon so called of 
the Londonera against forei^ merchanii 
realdcut in the oily, S9S. 

KaT-day restlrlt^es, ssi. 

Heunrea Ibr the extirpation of heresy, IH- 

Kadlna, Bidonia^ Dnke of. is appointed to 
naud tba Bpaniah Armada (see 
lisb Armada), 1^71 reachea Spain 
nt of hli fleet, M. 
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Medid, ruling fimilly of Florenoe: Onfltode 
Hedid elected Pope, 40. 

Hedioi, Catherine de, beoomee regent of 
Fnuioe on the death of Francis II.t 
203 ; mnts toleration to the Huguenots* 
SO0 : her conduct towards Mary of Scot- 
land, 110. 

HediterraneaiL Aisle, St. Paul's, a fl&shion- 
able promenade, 858. 

Helancihon, his opinion of Henry YIIL's 
divoroe, 04 ; his soholarship, 108; draws 
up the Confession of Augsburg, i if ; his 
character, 112. 

HelyiUe, Sir James, envoy from the Con- 
federate lords to Maiy in Lochleren 
Castle, 915. 

Helyille, Sir Andrew, steward to Mary 
Queen of Soots, attends Us mistress at 
her execution, 267, 

Memberf of parliament firee from personal 

arrest, 817. 
Memorial, the Martyrs', at Oxford, 175, 

Xercnrie. English, wrongly supposed to be 
the fint English newspaper, 270. 

Merchants, English, their wealth and dig- 
nity, 830 ; their wives, 858 ; and appren- 
tices, 853. 

— - Foreign, enoouragement of, in London, 

335. 

Eastland, fellowship of, incorporated, 

330. 

Adventurers, company of, incorporated, 

884, 880. 

Milan, duchy of, its extent, 10 ; captured by 
the French, 82. 

Ministers of the Crown : necessity of their 
presence in parliament, 310; their 
responsibility not yet acknowledged, 815. 

Monarchy of England : limitations upon its 

authority, 300 ; causes of its high power 
under the Tudors, 303. 

Monasteries : their corruptions exposed by 
the visitations, 88, 123; their alms er- 
roneously supposed to support the poor, 
123 ; suppression of the lesser ones, 79, 
80; popular sympathv for the monks 
expelled. 83 ; suppression of the greater, 
87 ; wealth procured by their suppression, 
80, 90; how disposed of, 89, 90, 185; 
legality of their dissolution discussed, 
184; some benefits which followed, 

125, 800. 

Monks the objects of popular sympathy 
after the suppression of the monasteries* 
83; payments awarded them by govern- 
ment as compensation, 89 . 



Monnoath made an BngUah county, 91. 

Montague, Lord, brether of Owdinal F&H 
executed, 08. 

Monopolies, eiaotion of, by the Tudori, 

800,338. 

Montgomery, Count of, attempts to reUeve 

Boohelle, but is taken prisoner and eze« 
cuted,248. 

Montmorend, Constable de, defeated at St. 
Quentin, 1 82, 208 ; taken prisoner at the 
battle of Dreux. 200 ; slam at the battle 
of St. Denis, 230. 

More, Sir Thomas, chosen Speaker of the 
House of Commons, 41 ; opposed to the 
divorce, 67 ; madeChaiicellor, 59 ; presents 
the address against Wolsey, 60 ; encour- 
ages the Holy Maid of Kent, 7^ ; resigns 
the Chancellorship. 74; refuses to take 
the oath of siipremaoy, and is impri- 
soned. 75; tried for treason, 77 1 vaA 
executed, 78 : effects of his death, 70 ; a 
persecutor of the Beformers, II8; the 
first English prose writer, 804. 

Morgan, a chief sgent in Babington'8 con- 
spirawQy, 240. 

Morton, Archbishop: his famous device 

caHled, the Fork for extracting bene- 
volences, 804. 

Dr., appointed Apostolical Penitentianr 

to England during the Northern fiebel- 
tion, 290. 

Earl of, joins the oonspiraoy against 

Bizzio, 800 ; refuses to join the conspiracy 
against Damley, 210 ; joins the Con- 
federate lords luainst Bothwell, 214 ; 
one of the commissioners against Mary 
in the ingidry into her conduct, 210; 
prevents Mary's partisans obtaining the 
government after the murder of Murray, 
227; made regent of Scotland, 242; ms 
execution, 247. 

MonnliJoy, Lord, appointed Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, 203 ; expels the Spaniards, and 
suppresses Tyrone's rebellion, 29s. 

Murray, Earl of, opposes the Damley mar- 
riage, 208; escapes from Scotland, 200 ; 
joins in the conspiracy against Mary 
Queen of Scots, 210 ; appointed regent 
of Scotland, 215, 210 ; has an interview 
with Mary at Lochleven, 210; defeats 
her troops at Langside, 217; accuses 
Mary of the murder of Damley at the 
conference of Westminster, 220 ; engages 
in Norfolk's intrigues for his marriage 
with Mary. 225 ; reveals these intrigues 
to Elizabeth, 220 ; murdered by Hamil- 
ton of Bothwell Hftugh, 287. 



Hag'i HMd ContMntlaa, IH. 

BapUi, FroDcii invuloa of, IB ; cubleot to 

the HoawofAmgaiiiKlipmrtillgiiedb; 

Fnmce and Bptln, n. 
KaMM, Villlui of, Frineeot Or>iis« (we 

Vmmd, Connt Lonii of, brothBr of tbe 
ftbora, the leader of TU Btggan, tt], 

nation*, lav of, II, M. 

Vararre uiueied to Spain, 'n i Anlolna, 
King or, torHDes Farta for the HniriieDoU, 
t*4t uidiiilaiaatBoueD.lnS. 

HSIU7 of Bonrbon, King oT, beconisa 

tiia leader ol the Hiwnenoti. sui mar- 
Tie* Harmret de Taloli, Ml ; famutlon 
ot the H(d7 League to prevent hit aec«i- 
^n to the tbroue ot Fnace, M3 ; «u- 
oeedB under the title of Hear; IT, SM, 



VftT7, BoyiJ, encourageinent gtreti to 
Heoiy rUI, and Elizabeth, 3:t. 

Motherlanda, Henry Vll.'s tln^t 1 
with the, Si becomes tuViJcct t( 
Kmplrp, iJi macling of Hc'nry 



oromied u Kinperor. 17; eil*ut ol 
tndu with England, sS, as], %ik\ h 
baptiUa of Uniuter. I<ili lutroiluu 



It foUimum. iiO; ibe 



Bewfouidluid dlacorend, aia: bcglnuing 
of theood fliberr. IH; !■ taken poeiea- 
■louotbf BirUmnphrof Oilbert.aai. 

Vawapapan, b«Kinnliig or the flnt regular 
■erlei 0^370. 

>«tr Teatament, Tjndal'B, ids ; paraphnae 
of. bf Enumoa, loV. Bee Talamint. 

HmUIm, French Ambuaodor to Uarj'a 
cour^ lu 1 Ilia cooneiioa with Wfatt'i 

Solillltr, nibaerriene; of the, ondtir the 

Tudor*, Ml. 
Vmeaalauaitj, lint appeannoe of. In 

Bi«laiid,i». 



Oraee, MiLordD^^of Ireland, e7i 
Invades Bootland. gSi Inipriaoned la the 
Townr, 103: released b; Marr, ia*t 
commanda the Londoner! agalnat wiMt, 
l«l. 
VorlbU, Thoma* Howud, Duke of, grand- 
■oa of the above, preside* at the Yoric 
Oonterenee, ill; proposal far hi* mar- 
riage with Uary Queea of Beota, tig, 
mt; oonqiire* for Cedl'* overthrow, 
su; correapondt with Alva, nt, tapi 
committal to Uie Tower, nO; leuaaed 
therefrom, 330 1 how hli oormpondenoa 



wlttaAl 



u diioovered, uo -, hi* trial 



SortlLajnpton, William Parr, Uarquf* o1^ 
brother of Catharine Parr, one of tba 
executor* to Edward VI., it*: oppoaea 
Samcnet, 117; appointed OreatOhunber- 
l^n, itB; take* part In the trial ot 
Bomenet, Hti tried and convicted of 



aeoondm 
OatliofI 



cccds to the earldom, 97! and 1* mur- 
dered hj hia nepbev Shan, aso- 

the forbUlden title of O* Neil, and eidtM 
a rebelllou, sat i hi* remarkalile apiiear- 
Buce at Elizabeth'* court, ia) ; i* mur- 
dered b; the U'Connell* of Qlenimi, 



rann, 

Uenrr IL ofFranee i«ve*l» the OathoUo 
(woepiiaoT to him, ibBi his oharacMr, 
isl I eleotad BtatboldeT of Holland, nit 
1* ani*l«d bj BUiabetl^ »T, nsi the 
Belgian atates aeek hla alliaooe, nsi 
asMitlDaled at Deirt, astl. 
(bknar IiUoda, deatmotion of ahlpa be- 
louglDx to the BpaulaAi Armada off 
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pinoiee on the Spanish Msin, 928. 



Fageants aad Haaques, 355. 

F«g6ty Sir Wmiam. aftenrvrds Loid Ohi^ 
Seoretftiyto BdwardYI., HO; lemoyed 
ttom offioe by the Barl of WarwioJc, 150 ; 
one of. Maiys chief advisers, iss ; pr^ 
Tents her proceeding to estremtties 
against Elisabeth, lOf. 

Sl^t, ChArles, brother to t^e abore: his 
alleged oonspvsK^ wifth the Duke of 
Guise for the invasion of Rng^^ni^, 347. 

Pale, 10ie Ensliah, in Ireland, oonditioa of 
at the aoceaaiQin of Blicabethi 888. 

Paper, invention of, la. 

Parental discipline^ sss. 

Pariah Bogisters, institution of, 88. 

Parker, Mathew, preaches to the Norfolk 
insujrgents, u(J; made Archbishop of 
Caiiterbury, 196; issues a book of Dis- 
cipline for the suppression of Puri- 
tanism, 833. 

Padiameat secures the crown to Henxy 
yp.. and his heirs, 6 ; after an interval 
of eight years, Henry VIII. summons 
a parliament at Blackfriars, 41; the 
Commons resist Wolsey's extortions, 41; 
in the parliament of 1539 the Commons 
complain of the clergy and their spiritual 
courts, 181; statutes enacted against 
the church and Papal supramaqy, O7, 
71 ; set of royal supremacy passed, 78 ; 
aiss(dution of monasteries, 80, 89 ; statute 
OT the six articles, 128; incorporates 
Wales with England, 95; gives Heniy 
viii. power to regulate the succession, 
J2i* proceedings of, under Maiy, 157, 
ITO; character of, 168; prooeedings of 
JiiUzaheth's first parliament, 195 ; influ- 
ence of the Puritans in, 238, Sis-siS; 
not So submissive to the Tudors as 
generally supposed, 3 11 ; addresses Eliza- 
petn on the succession, 8I2 ; influence of 
the crown in, si6; assertion of privilege 
by the Commons, 317. For laws enacted, 
see Acts. 

Parma, Duchess of, regent of the Nether- 
lands, 237, 

Parma, Alexander Famese, Duke of, regent 
of the Netherlands, 239 ; appointed to 
command the army destined to invade 
Enghtnd with the Spanish Armada, 264 ; 
invades France in support of the League, 

Zov, 281. 

Pa^, Catherine,'widow of LoivCLatimer, 
nuMTies Henry VIIL, »08: an attempt 
to iqipeach her fUl8, 101 ; her religious 



Parr, Catherine, mmHmied-~ 

disputations with the Kinit* lOi ; marrfea 
Sir tThomas Seymour, I48; Jealoon 
between her and the Duchess 01 Somer- 
set, 148. 

Pany, Dr., opposes the passing of a slatote 
against the Jesuits, and is sent to the 
Tower, 840 ; confesses on the rack to a 
conspiracy against Elizabeth, and is 
executed, 845. 

Pascal'i provindal letters, 191. 

Pasture Und, increase -of, iu the sixteenth 
century, 84, sia. 

Patents* grants of, by the Grown, so0, SS5. 

Paul m.. Pope, encourageB the Northern 
BebelUon, 87; draws up a bull against 
Heniy Till., 90; makes Archbishop 
Eeaton a cardinal, 98; sanctions the 
order of the Jesuits, 19a. 

Paul lY. demands the restitution of the 
Church lands, I80; forms an alliance 
with France, against Spain, 181; de- 
clares Elizabeth illegitimate, 190. 

Panlet, Sir Amyas, one of the jaflers of 
Mivy Queen of Scots, 348. 

Paul's Cross, astationforpopularharangues, 

88,98,119,187. 
Pauperism not caused by the dissolution of 

Monasteries, 340. 
Pavia* Battle of, 47; its effect upon the 

Papal dominiotts, so. 

Peasantry, condition of, in the sixteenth 
century, 340, 349. 

Pembroke, Earl of, one of the partisans of 
the Duke of Northumberland, 149; 
takes part in the trial of Somerset, 149 ; 
proclaims Maiy at Paul's Cross, 154. 

People, moral condition of the, 348. 

Performances^ dramatic, 350. 

Peroime, conferences of, 185. 

Persecutions, religious, nuder Hemy VIIL, 
130; under Edward YI., ISB; under 
Maiy, 108, 177; of Puritans, by the High 
Commission Court, 235, 273 ; of Itoman 
Catholics under Elizabeth, 222, 24S, 871. 

PersonSr Bobert, a Jesuit, intrigues among 
the Bioman Catholics against Elizabeth, 
244 ; urges Philip II. to make a second 
invasion of England, 884. 

Petitions of the Commons against the clergy 
and their spiritual courts, 18L 

PhiUbert, Duke of Savoy, aspires to the 
hand of Elizabeth, isi ; gains the Battle 
of St. Quentin, 188; marries the sister 
of Henry II. of France^ X9B. 
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Fliilip, Arohdnke of Austria wd Dnke of 
Burgundy, oouclndea the Great Treaty 
with Henry YIL, 9, 8S3 ; becomes King 
of Castile, 19 ; hinds in Enghuxd. 19 ; 
compelled to give up Edmond de la 
Pole, 19. 

Philip IL| of Spain; marriage treaty be- 
tween him and Mary Tudor. I69; his 
arrival in England* and marriage, lOs ; 
ascends the Bpanish throne, 179: his 
conduct towards the Princess ElizaDeth, 
isi: opposed to the persecutions of the 
Reformers in England, 173; marries 
Elizabeth of France. 187, 198; Elizabeth's 
only ally at her accession, 198 ; character 
of his allianoe, 187; reaums of his non- 
intervention, 199, 303; commands Eliza- 
beth not to assist the Huguenots, 304; 
proposes his son Don Canos to Mary. 
Queen of Scots, S06. 207; his secret 
negodations with Maiy and the Duke 
of Norfolk, 339; presides at the coundL 
which determines that Elizabeth shall 
be deposed and murdered, 3S0; his 
tyrannical government of the Nether- 
lands, 237: :seizure of his vessels by 
English privateers in the English Chan- 
nel, 340, 800 ; orders a thanksgiving for 
the Bartholomew massacre, 300; fits out 
the Spanish Armada for the invasion of 
Engluid, 304; claims the Duchy of 
Brittany, and despatches an army to 
invade France, 381; makes preparations 
for a second invasion of England, in 
support of his daughter's claims to the 
Ennish throne, 384 ; his armaments are 
destroyed by the Earl of Essex, 384, 

Pilgrimage of Oraoe, 8S. 
Pinkit, Battle of, I4i. 

Pirates in the English Channel, 148 : Eng- 
lish piracies in the Spanish Main, 301, 

338. 

Piiif IV« summons the last Council of 
Trent, 188: attempts to re-establish 
relations with EngUmd, 190. 

Ping V. issues a bull of ezoommunioation 

against Elisabeth, 330, 837* 
Piianro conquers Peru, 833, 

Plantagenett Edward, Earl of Warwick, 

removed frem Sheriff Hutton Castle to 
the Tower, ft ; personated by Lambert 
Simnel,0; and by Balph Wilford. 11; 
plot for his release, 11 ; execution, is. 

Pleaf , Common Court of, soi. 

Plunder of church lands by the nobility, 

180, 370. 
Poets and prose writers, 803, 800. 

Pol0y John de la, Earl of Lincoln, rival to 
Henry YIL. s ; joins Simnel's rebellion, 
7: slab at the battle of Stoke, 7. 



Pole, Edmond dela»BarlofBnff6Ik, given 
up to Henry YIL, so ; executed, Sfi ( fiote, 

— ^Bichard de hk an exile in France, SS; 
note I slain at Pavia» 48. 

— ^Betdnald, Cardinal, his opinion of Crom- 
well, 03; foments the Northern rebel- 
lions, 87 1 causes of his hostility to Henry 
YIIL, 87 ; made a cardinal, 87 ; execution 
of his mother and relatives, 90 ; suggested 
to Mary as a husband 168; reconciles 
England to Bome, 100; his share in the 
Marian persecution, 108; nuule Arch- 
bishop or Canterbury, 177: attends the 
Council of Trent, 188 ; his death, 184. 

^Arthur, and his brother, nephews of the 

cardinal, conspire sgainst Elizabeth, sst. 

Politici, European, during the isth century, 

13. 

Poor-Law8| enactment of; 840, 84f . 

Pope, his authority abolished in Englaod, 

71 ; restored by Maiy, i07; finally done 
away with, 195* 

Popish ceremonies in the established liturgy 
objected to by the Puritans, 388. 

Population, increase of, 844. 

Portngal, journey of, an expedition under 

Drake and others to wrest the crown of 
that country Atnn Philip IL, 377* 

Pertttgoese, discoveries of the, in the lOth 

century, ssi. 
Post horses, 838. 

Postal communications, is. 

Power, balance of, is, 14. 

Prssmnnire, statute of, proceedings again at 
the clergy under the, 0f . 

Poyning, Sir Edward, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, 90. 

Progresses, royal, of Elizabeth, 884, %i^. 

" Prentices " of London, Sfts. 

Presbyterianism, us; its first appearance 
in the English church, 384. 

PrerogatiTO, causes of its arbitrary exercise 
under the Tudors, 303 ; Puritan attacks 
upon it in parliament, 818, sift 

Press, restrictions upon the, 378, see. 
Price of provisions compared with wages 

843, 844. 

Primer, English, 130 ; King's, 138. 

Printing, invention of, is, is ; its effect on 
the spread of the Beformation, 108. 

Privateers in the English Channel and the 
Spanish Main, S40, 800. 
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Mvileges of parliameut, aaaerted by the 
Gommoiu, sir. 

Proclamations, illegal, issued by the 

Tudors, 807. 

Fromoterf , informers employed by Empson 

and Dudl^ to discorer persons who were 
liable to fines for neglect of public 
duties, SOS. 

Protestant, orighi of the term, lis. 

Protestant Association, 248. 

Puritans begin to agitate for the execution 

ofMaiy Queen of Scots, 228; their 
origin, 281 ; their dissatisfaction with 
the progress of the Beformatiou in 
EnglancU 282; the first appearance of 
Nonconformity, 238; clei^ipieu de- 
nrived, sss ; orisin of conventicles, 284 ; 
beginning of tneir persecution, 233; 
their iufiuence in parliament, 234 ; nro- 
phesyings, 2S5; oistricts where they 
prevailed, 230; publish libels against the 
prelates, 273; set up the Presbyterian 
system, 274; their principles gradually 
become more republican, 274 ; nse of the 
Brownists, 275; Hooker defends the 
church a^nst Puritan attacks, 275; 
general considerations upon Elizabeth's 
treatment of them, 277. 

iPyrenees, English operations in the, 23. 

Quadra, De. Spanish ambassador to Elisa- 
beth, 109 ; death, 206. 

Balsigh, Walter, enables Sir Peter Carew 
to escape after Wyatt's rebellion, lOo. 

— Walter, Sir, son of the above, receives 
the forfeited lands of Anthony Babing- 
ton, 252 ; engages in the English Fleet 
against the Armada, 267 ; his early life 
and introduction to court, 279 ; serves 
under Lord Howard in an expedition to 
Spain, 282* intrigues against Essex, 283; 
but joins nis expedition to the Azores, 
284 ; serves in Ireland, where he takes 
part in the massacre of the Spaniards at 
Bmerwick, 201 ; accused by Essex of 
threatening his life, 296 ; privately wit- 
nesses that earl's execution in the 
Tower, 297; secretly assures James of 
Scotland of his attachment, 298 ; makes 
a freebooting expedition to the Spanish 
Main, and explores Guiana, 239; at- 
tempts to establish a colony at Virginia, 
S80. 

Randolph, Thomas, English agent in Scot- 
land, expelled flrom Edinburgh, 247. 

BebdUions and Ck)nspiracie8: Level's, 0; 
Simners, 0; Warbeck's, 8; Wilford's, 
11; against Wolsey's exactions, 42; 
Northern rebellion and Klgrimage of 
Grace, 83; of the Earl of Kildare, 97 ; 



the risingof the West. 148; the Norfolk 
rising, 146; StalTord's rebellion, isi; 
the great Northern insurrection, sss ; 
Daore's rebellion, S27: Shan O'Nefl's, 
289; Earl ofDesnumd^s, 990; Earl of 
Tyrone's, 292; Earl of Essex's, 994.— 
Contpiraciet: Dudley's plot, 180; Cleo- 
buiy's, 181 ; Norfolk's, 229: Somerville's 
and Parry's, 240; Paget and Throgmor- 
ton's, 247 : Babingtou's, 949. 

Secnsants, the name given to those Boman 
Oathollcs who refUsed to attend the 
reformed services, or acknowledge the 
royal supremacy, 971. 

Seed, Richard, a London alderman, reftises 
to grant a benevolence, and Is sent to 
serve in the army at his own expense, 

SOS. 

Beformation, brief survey of the, on the 
continent, 104; early attempts at, 104; 
causes which contributed to its progress, 
105 ; its necessity, 107 ; doctrinal difrer- 
ences of the, 113; consequences pro- 
duced bv, 116; circumstances which 
marked its progress under Henry VIII., 
129; progress; of, under Edward VI., 
131 ; not a popular movement, 184 ; not 
the cause of popular discontent in 
Edward VI.'s reign, 186; re-establish- 
ment of, under Elizabeth, 194, 196. 

in Scotland, opposed by Cardinal Bea- 
ton, 98; sketch of its origin and growth, 
199* 

t« Oermanp, ]09i 

in SwUzerland, 112. 

Befogees not subject to proseription, 358. 

Belies of St. Thomas k Becket, 88. 

Benard, imperial ambassador to Mary's 
court, 165, lOs. 

Bents, rise of, 841. 

Bich, solicitor-general to Heniy VIII. : his 
conduct at More's trial, 77* 

Bidley, Nicholas, Bishop of London, assists 
in drawing up the Book of Homilies, 
131 ; supports Lady Jane Grey, 184; is 
imprisoned by Mary, I6O; sketch of his 
Ufe and character, 178 ; his martyrdom, 
174, 176. 

Bidolfl, a secret agent employed between 
Mary, the Duke of Norfolk, and the 
Duke of Alva, 229. 

Bising^ of the West, 143, 144. 

Biizio, David,^murder of, 209* 

Boanoake, Island of, where the first Vir- 
ginian colony was attempted to be re- 
established, 831, 882. 
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Sobbers and muxdatwi dnnrlTedoCth* 

benefit of derRjr, ii0f 
BoUn Hood, festival of» 867. 

B^BelliiN^ciy Tlflooantt father of Anne Bdejii, 
nude tnaeuxet attb» honadiold, 49, 01 . 

— Viscount, son of the above, sent on an 
embassy to France, 08 ; accused of high 
treason and eMcuted, 82. 

— - Lady, wife of the above, exeeated^ 04. 

Boehalle, the 'great stronghold of the 
Hoguenots, 940; besieged by the Duke 
ofiiijoutMa. 

Bogen, John, martyrdom of, 171* 

Soper, Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 

More, 78. 
Borne, city of, captured by Constable 

BouzboD, 61 ; vices- of the oonrt, lOO* 

Bood ofBaxley,89. 
Bosi, Leslie, Bishop of. See LealU* 
BtutoU, Lord, commands an army against 
the Western rebels* and relieves Exeter, 

14S. 

Bnuifl, English trade with, S84, 8S& 

BiumUii Company formed, 835 ; despatches 
Antfhony JenUason as travelling agent 
in Afliauo Bussia, 821. 

Bttthvos, Eaxl Qf, eensphmi agsiBSt Bisdo, 

209* 

ButhYon, Baid of, 247. 



Sockville, Earl of Dorset, his poetical works, 

808. 

Sadleir, Sir BaSph, Scottish ambassador 
for Henry Till., 98: one of the com- 
missioners in the York oooiferenoe, 819. 

8Allibiii7/ Margaret, oountess of, her char- 
acter and iufluenee, 48 ; exeeiillon«f, 92. 

SatmdorB, nuntyrdom of, 171* 

B»Toy,Phmbert,Dnkeof, SeeP*«tt«f. 

8«Ufni, the grea* Papal, 108. 

Mioolf and Colleges^ erection of, 187, 8S9. 

^Free, founded, 137« 

ll^jhffl^^f^fn, the name given to those who 
studied the learning of the middle ages, 

108. 

Seilly Isles, resorted to by the channel 

pirates, us. 
Scots, Island, Invade Irtiand, 288 } and settle 

in Ulster, 290. 



Soottandy Jsmes IV. Kiag ci, 

Margaret of England, I9i oonditioD 
of after ; Flodden Field, 27. 44 ; re- 
newed hostilities with Bn^laud, 98; 
Somerset's invasion, I4i; nae of the 
Reformation in, 190: Congregation 
Lords. 200 { Elizabeth's first transaetionf 
with ditto, 201 1 accession of Maiv Queen 
of Scots, 802, 203; murder or David 
Bizzio, 209 ; and of Damley, 2tl ; Both- 
well's marriage with Mary, 213 1 rise of 
the Confederate Lords against Both- 
MTell and Mary, 214 ; coronation of James 
VL, 2lfr) regency of Murray, 810; 
expulsion of Mary, 217; murder of the 
Begent Murray, 227 ; regency of Lenuoz 
ana Mar, 227 ; regency of Morton, and 
final destruction of Mary's party, 342; 
death of Knox, 242; execution of the 
B<^;ent Morton, 247; Jesuit intrigues, 
247; Raid of Buthven, 247. 

SeripturoB, translation of, 106; pubHc4tion 
of, 127 ; versions of before the Befofina- 
tlon, 127 1 their popularity, 129. 

Sebaotiaii, King of Portugal, is slain at 
the battle of Alcaour, 291. 

Seminfttles, English Boman DfttboUc 
colleges on the continent, founded by 
Dr. Allen, 844. 

Sermon, Latimer's, of the Plough, 136. 

Sessions, quarter, 80i» 

Settlement of the succession Iqr Hemy 

VUL, 102. 
Sejmons, Earl of Hertford. BwHerifofd, 

— -Sir Thomas, his character, matriea 
Catherine Parr, 142; attempts to gain an 
ascend«i(7 over Edward vl., to the 
injury of his brother, the Protector, 142 ; 
encourages the channel pirates, 143; 
proposes to the Princess Elizabeth, 148 ; 
coins money on his own account, sjmL ia 
executed for treasou, ua. 

Lord, second son of the Protector 

Somerset, commands a squadron sta- 
tioned at Dunkirk, to prevent the Duke 
of Parma Joining the Spanish Armada, 
207. 

Seymour, Jane, her funiliaritles with 
Henry VIII., 81; her marriage, 88; 
death and character, 87. 

Sfbna, family of, 10. 

Sharrington, Sir William, oolns base 
money for Lord Seymour, 148. 

Sheep farms, 848. 

Sbenet Monastery of, James IT. boiied 

here, 20. 
Sidney, Sir Henry, Lord Deputy of Ireland, 

defeats Shan O'XeU at Loch Fyle, 990. 
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Sidney, Sir Philip, governor of Plashing, 
slain at the battle of Zutphen, 378; 
notice of his *' Arcadia," s6s. 

Silra, de, Spanish ambassador to BUza- 
betVs court, 21 s. 

Simnel, Lambert, rebels and personates 
the Earl of Warwick, 0; appears in 
Ireland, 7; lands in Lancashire, 7; 
defeated at Stoke, 7* 

Six Articles, statute of the, 128. 

SiztOB v., Pope, consecrates the Spanish 
Armada, 264. 

SkeltOB, poet laureate to Henry YIII., 303. 
Slave trade. Sir John Hawkins begins to 
interfere in, 261. 

Smalcalde, league of. iis; dissolved. 139. 

Smerwick, massacre of Spaniards at, 391. 

Smith. Sir Thomas, Secretary of Ireland, 
300; his Treatise on the Commonwealth 
of England, 820. 

Smokixigy 353,350. 

Solway Moss, battle of, 09* 

Solymaa the Hagnifioent, Sultan -ot 
Turkey, 29. 

SomerBet, Duke of, progress of the Sefor- 
matlon under him, 131 ; builds Somerset 
House, ISO, 147 ; made Protector, 140 ; 
invades Scotland. 141 ; gains the battle 
of Pinkie, 141; character of his Kovem- 
ment, 143, 144 ; compelled to remgn his 
protectorship, 147 ; sent to the Tower, 
148; is released, 148; again arrested, 
condemned, and executed, 149> See 
Bert/ord, 

Somerville, his alleged oonspiraoj against 
Elizabeth, 340. 

Sontli Sea, English voyages to the, sss, sss. 

Southampton, Earl of, grandson of Lord 
Chancellor Wriothesly, joins Essex's 
expedition to the Azores, ssi; engages 
in Essex's rebellion, and U committed 
to the Tower, 295 ; tried and convicted of 
treason, 29O; ultimately pardoned, 397* 

Spain, first union of the monarchy under 
Ferdinand, 18; annexation of Navarre, 
83. 39 : accession of Charles L, 85 ; war 
with Prance, 83; popularity ofitsalli- 
■nce with England, 60; nature of this 
alliance at the accession of Elisabeth, 
198 : resigned by the Emperor Charles Y. 
to his son Phiilp, 179; battle of St. 
. Quentin, 183; peace of Catean Cam- 
Dresis, 197 ; the Invincible Armada fitted 
out for the conquest of England, 303 1 
great destruction of shipping in Cadis 
BrOEbds, by Drake, 2O5 ; destruction of 



Spurn, ewUinued-- 

the Armada, 3O9 ; circumstances which 
broke off the ancient alUanoe with 
England, 359; attatd^s upon Spani^ 
ships in the English Channel, SOO; 
English Piracies on the Spanish Main, 
30 1; Enslish retaliations after the de- 
feat of tne Armada, 877; invasion of 
Brittany, aso ; preparations for a second 
invasion of England, 883 ; their destruc- 
tion by Essex and others, 383 ; Spaniards 
invade Ireland, 391 ; and are expelled, 
39s ; their discoveries in the new world, 
831, 323 ; receive a grant of half the 
world from Alexander VI., 833 ; Spanish 
Plate Fleets, 333. 

Spanish Main, English piracies on the, 
3O1, 338. 

Spaniards, discoveries of, in the lOth cen- 

tUX7, 831. 

Speech, flreedom of, in parliamont, asserted 
by Paul Wentworth, Si4. 

Spenser, Edmund, author of the "Pairie 
Queen." sketch of his life and works, 
303; secretary for Ireland, 291. 

Spinola, a famous Spanish admiral, is de- 
feated by Admiral Mansel, 294. 

Spoliation of church property by the 
courtiers, by Somerset, and others, IsO, 
147 ; influence of this on parliament, 
1O8 ; by Cecil, Hatton« and others, 870. 

Sports, 850. 

Spurs, battle of, 84. 

Staflbrd, Humphrey and Thomas, join 

SimnePs rebellion, 0; attempt to sur- 
prise Henry YII. at York, 0. 



- Edward. Duke of Buckingham, 
trial and execution for treason, 40. 



his 



Stanley, Sir William, accused of treason by 
Clifford, 9 ; executed, 9* 

Sir Edward, victorious at Plodden 

Pield. 80. 

Star Chamber, restrictions upon printing. 
873; condemns Cartwright and the 
other Puritans to imprisonment, 874; 
sketch of its origin and constitution, sos. 

States of the Church, lO. 

Stationers, Company ot power given to, 
over printers and booksellers. 308. 

Steel-yard Company, the, 335; abolished, 

830. 

Stooking-frame, invention of, 340. 
Stoke, battle of, 7* 
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Strieklanciy Hr., introduces bills into par- 
liament fbr the reformation of church 
abuses, 234. 

Staart, Arabella, her claims to the throne 
advocated by the Jesuits, 298. 

Stabbe, his pamphlet against Elizabeth's 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou, 810. 
Stnkeley, Thomas, an adventurer, is em- 

E loved by Gregory XIII. to publish the 
ull of excommunication against Eliza- 
beth, in Ireland, 200; serves under 
Sebastian, King of Portugal, and is slain 
at the battle of Alcazar, 2yi. 

St. Mary, Overies, Church of, used as a 

court for the trial of Protestants, 170, 
17a. 

St. Miehaeri Mount, Oastle of, Lady 
Catherine Gordon placed there, 10. 

St Uneatixi, battle of, lis. 

Subjection of the church to the state, I88. 

Succesilon to the throne, dangers of, 

doubtful, 48; oath of, 71, 72 ; settlement 
of by Henry Till., 102; JBIdward TI. 
makes a new settlement of the crown, 
161 ; anxieties of Elizabeth's cabinet 
about the succession, 201 ; address of 
parliament concerning the, 312. 

Suffolk, Duke of, father of Lady Jane Grey, 
154 { released from the Tower, 165: joins 
Wyatt's rebellion and is taken prisoner, 
100 { executed, 162. 

House of, Elizabeth's persecution of, 22s. 

Saperitltioiis, S68. 

Supplication of the Beggars, 120. 

Snppreiilon of the monasteries. See 
monasteries. 

Supremacy of the church given to Henry 
YIIL, by convocation. M; confirmed by 
statute, 72; repealed under Mary, 167; 
restored to the crown under Elizabeth, 
195; rejected by Oartwright and the 
Puritans, 2S4: enforced by the High 
Commission Court, 236; and the oath 
ex-offlcio, 230 ; executions for denial of it, 
75, 130, 271. 

Surrey, Earl of, gains the battle of Flodden 
Field. 26 ; made Duke Norfolk, 90. See 
Norfolk. 

Surrey, Earl of, son of the above, invades 
France 48; invades Scotland, 44 1 his 
literiury works and character, 101. 809; 
rivalry between him and Hertford, 102 ; 
executed for treason, 108. 

Surrey of England, for purposes of taxation, 

41,42 



Sussex, Earl of. President of the Couudl of 
the North, 219. 

Swartz, Martin, commands a contingent in 
Simnel's rebellion, 7. 

Sweating-sickness breaks out in London, 

57. 
Switzerland, Keformation in, 119. 
System-states, of Europe, founded, 18. 



Taxes, imposed by Wolsey, 4i ; not legal 

withoutconsent of parliament, 300; none 
levied arbitrarily by Elizabeth, 310. 

Taylor, Dr. Bowlaud, martyrdom of, 171. 

Testament, New, Tindal's version of, 127 ; 

circulation of, 118; cost of ditto, 108; 
reading of it prohibited, 128. 

Tetiel, lale of indulgences by, 109. 
Theatres, 850. 

Thomet Robert, a London merchant, pro- 
poses a north-east route to India and 
China, 824. 

Throgmorton, Francis, a gentleman of 
Cheshire, is executed for an alleged 
conspiracy with the Duke of Gkusa, 
against Elizabeth, 247. 

— Sir Nicholas, engages in MTyatt's rebel- 
lion, and is acquitted, 102; becomes 
English ambassador in ScotUnd, 908, 

215. 

Toleration, unknown to all parties, 109. 

Tlndal, William ; sketch of his early life, 

117 note; his transUtiou of the New 
festament, 127. 

Tortures, used by the Tudors, but under 
Elizabeth, denied byjiord Burleigh, 945 

Toumay, Perkin Warbeck a native of, 8 ; 
captured by Henry Ylll., 96) restored 
to France, 99; bishopric of, conferred 
upon Wolsey, 99, so. 

Trade, English, with Antwerp, 338, 834; 

restrictions upon, 886; with Russia,894, 
895 ; with India, 889, 888 ; with Turkey 
and the Levant, 886 ; with Norway ana 
the Baltic, 880 ; inland trade, 887* 

Transubstantlation, iis. 

Trayelling, mode of, 887. 

Treason, consideration of the law of, as 

applied to the Papists under Elizabeth. 
979; trials for, unjustly conducted, 800 
<§ee E»eeutionM)i extension of the penal- 
ties to other oflenoes, so7« 
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Treaties.— Ettaples, 8, 16; Great Treaty, or 

Interoursoa Ifafrnus, 9, SS8; Grenada, 
28} Bruges, 80; Madrid, 47; Cognac, 60; 
Cambray, &7t Nice, 02; Creasy, lOO; 
Oaxnpes, 100 ; Passan. 150; Cateau Cam- 
bre8i8.i07. 188.800; Berwick. 20s ; Edin- 
burgh or Leitn. sos ; Troyes, 200 ; Am- 
boise, 800 ; Pacification of Ghent, 288 ; 
Brussels, 288; Longjumeau, 240; St. 
Germain- en -Laye, 240; Melun, 881; 
Edict of Nantes, 280. 

Trent, Council of, I88. 

Tndor, Gathic style of architecture, 840* 

Tnnstal, Bishop of Durham, one of the 
messengers chosen to inform Queen 
Catherine of her degradation by parlia- 
ment, 72 ; one of the council of execu- 
tors under Edward TI., 140 ; excluded 
therefh)m, I88 ; imprisoned in the 
Tower, I88 ; released by liary, 165. 

Turkey Company causes the first English 
voyage to be made to India, 888 ; des- 
patches Newbuiy and Pitch on au over- 
land journey to Indian 882, 838. 

TnrkB capture Constantinople, 12. 

T^one, 0*Neil, Earl of, his rebellion, 07* 

Tylsworthi William, a Lollard martyr, 117. 



Ulster, proposed colonisation of, 200. 

TTnited Provinces, Eepubllo of the, estab- 
lished, 289. See Netherlanda, 

Uniyersitles, Henry YIIL's appeal to the 
in the matter of his divorce, 62. 

TTses, Statute of, 84. 

Vagabonds, acts of state against, under 
Elizabeth, 800. 

Yalois, Margaret de, sister of Charles IX., 
nuuries Henry Bourbon, King of Na- 
varre, 241. 

Yassjr, massacre of, 804. 

"^rginia, discovery of, 881 ; nnsucoessftil 
attempts to establish a colony there, sss. 

'^idtation of monasteries, 80 ; motives of 

the, 88 ; under Edward YI., 181« Bee 
MonasterieM, 

Yitelle Chapin, a Spanish colonel, offers to 
murder Elizabeth, 280. 

T^yages of Sir John Hawkins to the Spanish 
Mahd, 201} Drake's voyage, round the 
world, 208; Cavendish's ditto, 80i; 
Magellan's ditto, 822; Essex's IsUmd 
voyage* 288; John Cabot's voyage to 
Nortn America, 328; Frobisher's and 
Davis's to Greenland, 887 1 Bslelgh and 
Keymis's to Guiaiia» 829; first English 



Vopaget, continued-^ 

voyage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, 332; Captain Lancaster's Voyages 
to India and the Moluccas, 333; of 
Hawkins and others to the South Sea, 

332. 

WageSyValue of, in the I0th century, 844, 345. 

Wales, its incorporation with England, 05, 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, befkiends the 
Puritans, 234 ; brief sketch of his life, 
879, note ; intrigues against the Jesuits 
in Scotland, 847 ; his schemes to discover 
Babington's conspiracy, 240 ; avoids 
taking the responsibility of Mary Queen 
of Scots' execution, 256, 260 ; encourages 
Davis in his voysges to Greenland, 8S7{ 
death, 270. 

Warbeck, Perkin, rebellion of, and imper- 
sonation of Richard Duke of York, 8 ; 
difficulties connected with his history, 10. 

Warburg, Castle of: Luther imprisoned 
there, in. 

Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 30, 08. 

Wards, Court of, 3io* 

Warwick, Earl of. See Plantagenet, Edward 

Wentworth, Paul: his bold motion on a 
command of Elizabeth to the House of 
Commons, 313. 

Peter: his bold defence of the privi- 
leges of parliament against Elizabeth, 

314,815. 

Westminster, Abbey, 3, 21, 102, 105. 

ancient courts of law held at, 30i . 

Westmoreland, Earl of, one of the leaders in 
the Northern Insurrection, 220; escapes 
to Flanders, where he dies, 220. 

Weymouth : Philip, Archduke of Austria 
lands here, 10. 

Whiddon, Captain, engages under Sir 
Walter B<aleigh in the exploration of 
Guiana, 330. 

White, John, is sent out by Baleigh to re- 
colonize Virginia, 882; but returns to 
England, 883. 

Whitehall (York PUmm), Wolsey's Palace, 

60. 
Whitglft, Bishop of Worcester, succeeds 

Grindal in the primacy, 230 : causes the 
High Commission Court to act with 
increased authority, 235. 

Whitsand Bay, Warbeck lands at, 10. 

Wicklow, silver mines in« 16S. 

'^Hght, Isle of, seised hj Fnmds I., ico. 
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Wllford, Balph, penonstes Edward FlAuto- 
£;enet, Earl of Warwick, 1 1 . 

Sir Thomas, Elizabeth's iUegal oonunis- 

aion of martial law to, 809. 

Willongliby, Sir Hugh, safb on a voynge of 
discovery round the north of Europe, 
where he and his crew are frozen to 
death, SM. 

Wilton, Lord Grey de, lord deputy of 
IralaiMt is defeated by the Earl of 

I>esmond in the Yale of Glendalough, 
391. 

Winter, Sir Thomas, commands the English 

Fleet acting in the Straits of Dover, 
against the epanish Armada, 9M. 

Winter, Sir William, attacks and destroys 
the French fleet and batteries in the 
Forth, 802. 

Wiehftrt, martyrdom of, 900. 

Wiltemberg, Luther bums the papal bull 
at. 111. 

Wolsey) Thomaei his birth, parentage, and 

first rise to preferment, so ; named a 
cardinal l^ Leo X.. 81 ; his offices and 
honours, M; wealth and revenues, 81 : 
grandeur and power, 8I ; character and 
policy. 82 ( arbitrates between Charles 
V. and Francis L, 87, 80: his difficulties 
In raising money for the war against 
France, 41 ; aspires to the napapy on the 
death of I^eo %*, 48 { ana anin on the 
death of Adriau, 40; breaks off the 
alliance with the Emperor, 47; and en- 
deavours to bring about a nuuriage 
between Henry and a French princess, 
68 s beginning of his difficulties in the 
matter of the divorce, A3, 64 : la appoint- 
ed with Oampeggio to preside over the 
Oommissfon of Inquiry. 67 1 the 
fiiilureof wliioh brings on his disgrace, 
68; he is impeached and condemned in 
the penalites of Prannunire 69; retires 



to Toric, is arrested* and on his way to- 
London, dies at Leicester Abbgf, 00 ; hia 
ideas of a reformation of the Onuich, 00,. 
121, 198. 

Woollen manuflMture, 888. 

Workington, Queen Mary lands at, after 
her defeat at Langside, si 7. 

Worms, Luther defends himself before the 
Diet of. 111 ; Edict of. 111. 

Wonted manufiusture, 889. 

Wriotheiley, Lord, made chancellor. 101 
intrigues against Catherine Fur, 101 
one of the executors to Edward YL, 140 
resigns the chancellorship, 141. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, one of the founders of 
English poetry, 802. 

Sir Thomas, son of the above, his- 

rebellion and execution, lOo. 

Wycliib and the Lollards, 104. 



Zayier, Francis a flynonaJeeoit, 190« 



Telverton, one of the prosecuting cooncit 
in the trial of Essex, 290 ; his defence of 
the privileges of parliament, 818 ; 

Yeomanry, condition of the, under Henry 
YIII.. 841 ; under Elizabeth, 848. 

Teomen of the Guard, 802. 

Tork, Richard, Duke of; impersonated by 
Perkin Warbeck, 8. 



Zningle, the Swiss reformer, 112; his 

doctrines, lis, 281; his views on the 
Eucharist, 114. 

Zntplien, Battle of, 272, 289. 
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